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WHY WILSON WON 


NEW SECTIONALISM, a political revolution, a new 
era in American politics—these are some of the phrases 
used by Eastern observers in discussing the dramatic 

reversal of the election verdict by Western votes after the loss 
of the great pivotal Eastern States had led virtually every 
morning paper in the Union to announce President Wilson’s 
defeat. The result reveals ‘“‘a new political alinement,”’ and 
“this is. the tremendous fact 


alinements of North and South,’’ others, according to their 
points of view, see in the result only a vindication of President 
Wilson’s Administration, or a triumph of Progressivism, or a 
victory for the independent voter, as the case may be. Even 
the uncompromisingly Republican New York Tribune, recalling 
the fact that Mr. Wilson is the first Democratic President elect- 
ed to succeed himself in eighty-four years, declares that ‘‘only 

deliberate and intentional in- 
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of the election,’ declares the 


Progressive Philadelphia North 


American. ‘‘The scepter of 
F : " : ! 
power is passing to the West in \ 


conjunction with the South and 
Southwest,’’ says the indepen- 
dent New. York Evening Post; ' 
and it adds: ‘‘Mr. Wilson has \ 
shown us all that we must roll 
up our political maps and make 
one entirely new.” 

For half a century, as one 
editor remarks, ‘“‘New York, s — 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Illi- ( 
nois, and Indiana had been the 
United States in a national elec- 
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tion.”” But now, says the Demo- one re 
: z ? ge Se ores EN 
eratie New York World, “‘the ; y 
‘ > “ wer pee 
eash-register patriotism of New awe 


York has been spat upon by a 
virile American West that is 
keeping the faith of the fathers,” 
and this means “the beginning eK, Th 
of a new political era.”” What 








justice could obscure the extent 
of his personal triumph’’—a 
triumph that makes him ‘‘the 
strongest man politically in the 
nation, as much stronger than 
his party as Mr. Hughes was 
weaker than his.’”’ The popular 
vote, adds The Tribune, gives 
him ‘‘the most remarkable per- 
sonal indorsement that has come 
to a Democratic President since 
But it is to 


the Progressives that he owes 
> 


Andrew Jackson.” 


this triumph, according to Mr. 
John M. Parker, Progressive 
Vice - Presidential sandidate. 
‘**Progressives,’ declares Mr. 
Parker, ‘‘were responsible for 
the election of Woodrow Wilson, 
who has enacted more human- 
welfare, progressive legislation 
than had been accomplished 
ace Rewiin in the preceding fifty years.” 
“One thing certain,’ we are 








might perhaps be interpreted as PAULINE 
a courteous Western expression 
of this same view reaches us from 
Minnesota in the statement of the editor of the Duluth Herald 
(Ind.) that the unexpectedly large Wilson vote in that State 
‘represents, in a way, the West’s declaration of independence 
of the political and financial control of the East.” ‘‘ Wall 
Street may have a mortgage on the effete East,’’ telegraphs the 
secretary of the Woodrow Wilson Independent League of 
California to a New York newspaper, ‘“‘but the West does its 
own thinking.”” Many will recall Mr. Bryan’s dream that the 
West would some day decide a Presidential election, and one 
New York paper reminds us, “‘in the interest of accuracy,’’ that 
“aside from the South, the Wilson majorities come mainly from 
the territory in which Mr. Bryan did his campaigning for 
Wilson this year.’”’ This campaigning, of which only the 
faintest echoes reached us in the East, took Mr. Bryan through 
nineteen States in eight weeks, during which time he made 
four or five spzeches a day, always driving home these two 
ideas: That the Government should not be turned over to the 
reactionaries who were repudiated by the progressive element 
of their own party in 1912; and that the President should not 
be rebuked for keeping the country out of war with Mexico 
and Europe. 

While many observers are chiefly imprest by this alleged 
new sectionalism which Col. Henry Watterson discerns ‘‘ showing 
its ugly visage in the opposing returns of East and West, thrust- 
ing into the background and making a side-show of the old 


REVERE. 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


told by the Progressive Repub- 
lican New York Evening Mail, 
‘is that the results of 1912 and 
1916 wipe out the tradition that the Republican party is 
the majority party of the nation.” To quote the same 
paper further: ; 

3 

“It is not a temporary advantage the Democrats have gained 
by this election. The South is still the solid South. The issues 
that carried the West have made the Democratic party a national 
party, likely to hold the field strongly and retain its power 
against any other progressive organization.” 

But what are these issues that carried the West, that put 
Ohio in the Democratic column, and made the result so close 
in New Mexico, Minnesota, and New Hampshire? For light 
on this question we telegraphed to the editors of leading papers 
in a number of formerly Republican States asking the reason 
for the large Wilson vote in their States. We here put before 
our readers their illuminating replies. Beginning with Cali- 
fornia, where the result was so long in doubt, we learn from 
Mr. Fremont Older, of the Independent Republican San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, that ‘‘the defection from Mr. Hughes began 
when he came to the State and affiliated with the anti-Johnson 
” and that ‘“‘many Johnson Progressives turned 
Moreover, ‘‘the 


Republicans, 
to Wilson because of his Progressivism.”’ 
women were strong for Wilson, because he kept the country 
out of war.’’ Another San Francisco paper, the regular Re- 
publican Chronicle, also credits Wilson’s unexpectedly large 
vote in California to the women voters Of the State, who 
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are said to have voted for him three to one; and it goes on 


to say: 


‘“‘In addition to the women the labor vote was almost solid 
for the President. This was especially the case in San Fran- 
cisco and neighboring cities, where Wilson led his opponent 
by a vote far greater than his partizans calculated. It is also 
admitted that Hughes, in his 
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effective. Local complications, growth of non-partizanship, and 
unacceptable primary results in September contributed to the 
large Wilson vote.”’ 

As Utah was one of the two States carried by Taft in 1912, 
there was more than a little surprize when it appeared this 
year in the Democratic column. Our request for an explanation 


brought this rather cryptic 





Western trip, did not make a 
favorable impression.” 

As the Progressive Repub- 
lican Los Angeles Express sees 
it, the Wilson vote in Cali- 
fornia “‘is not due to any one 


’ 


cause, but to many”’: 





‘Californians believe in pro- 
gr¢ssive policies. Some voted 
for Wilson, believing he was 
more progressive than Hughes. 
Others voted for Wilson be- 
cause they distrusted some of 
the elements they believed to 
be back of Hughes. The labor 
vote was for Wilson because 
of the eight-hour day. The 
women were largely for Wilson, 
not alone because of the claim 
that ‘He kept us out of the 
war,’ but because of child- 
labor and other humanitarian 
legislation. Yet, with all of 
this, Hughes still might have 
won had he remained away 
and not visited the State at 
all, or, having come to Cali- 
fornia, if either he or the Na- 
tional or State Committees 
managing his tour had had 
the wisdom not to permit Mr. 
Hughes to be used for the per- 
sonal political advantage of 
a small group of California Mr. 
reactionaries who make much 


WAS THIS 








A 


Hughes casting ballot number 13. 


reply from the Republican 


Salt Lake Tribune: 


“Too much Smoot prob- 
ably is the explanation for the 
large Wilson vote in Utah. 


The people were determined 
to repudiate him and all his 
works. He was a fatal handi- 
cap to Hughes not only in 
Utah but in the other West- 
ern States assigned to his 
political management by the 
Republican National Com- 
mittee. There were other 
elements in the situation, but 
they were of a minor order.”’ 

Another explanation is con- 
tained in this reply from the 
independent Telegram, of the 
same city, altho we must con- 
fess that the allusions are too 
’ veiled to be intelligible at this 


distance. We read: 


‘The result of the election in 
Utah was a source of inspira- 
tion to every true son and 
daughter who loves this State, 
an inspiration not because one 
particular political party was 
successful at the polls, but 
because the people of the State 
showed that they were doing 
their own thinking at last, 
demonstrated that they were 


FACTOR ? 








noise but east few votes.” 
With a bitterness that outsiders may find it hard to under- 
stand, the Los Angeles Times, Harrison Gray Otis’s standpat 
Republican organ, charges that ‘‘there was undoubtedly a 
treasonable combine in northern California between Johnson 
and Wilson supporters.’’ This paper admits that ‘‘the State 
has been honeycombed with Progressive notions and delusions 
during the past six years, and these have tended to lessen the 
strength of the Republican party.’’ An echo of the ill feeling 
engendered in certain quarters by these ‘‘ Progressive notions”’ 
sounds in a later telegram from The Times stating that ‘‘the 
words Benedict Arnold are to-day being coupled with Governor 
Johnson’s name.”’ In this connection it should be remembered 
that Governor Johnson, as Progressive and Republican candi- 
date for the United States Senate, carried California by nearly 
300,000 votes. ‘ 
Turning to another Pacific Coast State, we learn from the 
jndependent Republican Spokane Spokesman-Review that ‘‘ Wash- 
ington is overwhelmingly a Progressive State,’’ but that ‘‘no 
Progressive leaders were brought into this State t6 campaign, 
and no local Progressives were used to campaign except nomi- 
nees.”’ ‘‘This failure of the standpat Republican organization 
to recognize the Progressives,’ we read, ‘‘resulted in resentment 
which swept many of them into the Democratic ranks.’’ Then, 
too, ‘‘the slogan, ‘Wilson kept us out of war,’ influenced thousands 
of women, and the full dinner-pail proved effective.” And the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer (Ind. Rep.) informs us that 
‘‘Washington is an impressionable State. ‘He kept us out 
of war’ made strong appeal to women voters. Hughes failed 
to capture popular imagination in this section. His‘ visit was 
disappointing. The Republican committee furnished only one 
national speaker of note, Beveridge, whose effort was most 


not in a rut from which they 
could not escape, and proved that they had become weary of dirty 
gang-politics and whispering slanderers. The results here show 
that the people of Utah know how to resent cowardly insults 
hurled at the President of their nation by blackguards skulking 
around in the dark like jackals looking for a bone to gnaw and 
urged on by the Black-Hand organ. It is very evident that the 
hands of ultimate authority were kept off Uiah’s election this 
year.” 

La al rT: . a . - ‘ 

The large Wilson vote in Wyoming, we learn from Mr. J. C. 
Thompson, Jr., of the Cheyenne Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘was due to 
several factors, chief among which was ‘the large proportion 
of the railroad vote, hitherto Republican, which was cast for 
him.”’ Further: 

“The unprecedented prosperity of the wool-growers, a large 
and influential class, hitherto almost entirely Republican from 
tariff conviction, caused him to receive the support of this class 
and was an important determining factor in the electoral aline- 
ment of the State. The large Mormon vote also was cast almost 
entirely for Wilson, altho chiefly Republican heretofore in 
Wyoming as in Utah.” 

Turning to the great agricultural State of Kansas, we get some 
interesting and varied explanations. According to Mr. William 
Allen White, of the Emporia Gazette (Prog. Rep.), ‘‘the Wilson 
vote in Kansas was largely due to the women, but not because 
he kept us out of war”’ 

‘‘Largely it was because the women of Kansas were interested 
in Wilson’s domestic policies, and not because they were inter- 
ested in his foreign policies. Without the women, Kansas would 
have gone for Hughes.” 


‘‘Wilson’s greatest strength was in the great agricultural 
counties known as the Kansas wheat belt,” we are informed 
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‘““ KEEP RIGHT ON THE JOB!” 


Cassel in the New York Evening World (later editions). 


AS THE RETURNS VEERED FROM HUGHES TO WILSON: A “CLOSE SHAVE.” 


by Governor Capper’s paper, the Topeka Capital (Rep.). It 
adds: 


“Two elements contributed chiefly to President Wilson's 
victory in Kansas in face of the reelection of a Republican 
Governor by a plurality in excess of 100,000 and an entire 
Republican State ticket by smaller pluralities. First was the 
plea, ‘He kept us out of war,’ which Kansas women voters frankly 
assigned for leaving their party and voting for the President. 
This was the chief influence. The second one was the fact that 
the price of farm products is higher than in many years and 
many farmers voted to leave well enough alone.” 


* 
According to the tart summary of Mr. Henry J. Allen, of the 
Wichita Beacon (Ind.), the situation in Kansas was as follows: 


‘**First, there was a fat, rich cushion of prosperity and the 
farmer was lulled upon it; he refused to think. Secondly, the 
women voters were attracted very largely by the quavering 
slogan, ‘He kept us out of war’; they refused to think. Thirdly, 
the Republican State managers could not believe there. was 
any real danger; they refused to think—or worry. So we went 
Democratic by default because we were neither hungry, in- 
dignant, nor seared. In Kansas, it was not a victory but a 
symptom. It does not mean the rejuvenation of Kansas De- 
mocracy, but the fatty degeneration of the Kansas spirit.” 


In marked contrast, however, is the explanation offered by 
Mr. Victor Murdock’s Wichita Eagle (Prog. Rep.), which finds 
that “‘it was Kansas idealism that gave Woodrow Wilson the 


electoral vote of Kansas”’: 


**For Kansas is idealistic. It always has been, from the days 
of John Brown and the fight for a free State, on down through 
the Grange and Populist days, and into the battle for Progres- 
sivism of to-day. There are those who sneer at Kansas for its 
pacifism. Those who take that position little know the Kansas 
spirit. The fighting spirit of the old days is not dead in Kansas. 
Kansas will fight again, if need be—but Kansas wants a cause 
worth fighting for. Kansas has not found that in the proposed 
war against impoverished, revolution-torn Mexico. Kansas 
troops were among the first to reach the border when the eall 
came, but everybody in Kansas was glad they did not have to 
cross into Mexico, and so idealistic Kansas voted for the idealism 
it found in Woodrow Wilson, and which, with the friendliest 
will in the world, it failed to find in Mr. Hughes. Kansas is 
glad that Wilson has kept us out of war. It rejoices in a pros- 
perity it has never before known, but, above and beyond all 
else, Kansas voted for Woodrow Wilson because it recognizes 
in him one who, in spite of all vacillation and many mistakes, 
yet does appreciate the fact that the American people look to 


something beyond’ mere dollars, and that the supreme purpose 
of the United States is to secure local justice for every man 
within the nation and to take the lead in the great effort to 
secure a lasting world-peace.”’ 

We hear from Minnesota that the abnormal vote cast by 
that State for the Democratic nominee was due to various 
factors, chief among which, apparently, were peace and pros- 
perity. ‘‘The people are enjoying prosperity, receiving high 
prices for farm products, and grateful for having been kept out 
of war,” writes the editor of the Minneapolis Journal (Ind. 
Rep.), who adds that ‘‘the large Scandinavian settlements were 
influenced by peace sentiment, which was augmented by Ford’s 
peace tribunal at Stockholm.”’ Also, “‘large labor centers and 
iron-range employees swung support to the President because of 
his eight-hour day stand.’’ Says the Minneapolis 7'ribune (Rep.): 

“The slogan, ‘He kept us out of war,’ appealed to the labor 
vote. Prosperity, illustrated by one farmer’s defense of his 
vote that two-dollar wheat and ten dollars a hundred for hogs 
looked good to him, and, in Minneapolis, combination to some 
extent between Democrats and Socialists on Mayor and President, 
are among the facts of the situation which explain the un- 
expectedly large vote for Mr. Wilson.” 

‘‘The Wilson vote in Minnesota is the West’s indorsement of 
the high moral courage of the President’s firm stand for peace 
and humanity,” according to the Duluth Herald (Ind.), which 
adds: 

“It is the West’s answer to vicious assaults made upon the 
President during the campaign that came close to the border- 
line of disloyalty, to use a mild term, and its declaration of 
confidence in the President’s wisdom, patriotism, and fearless 
championship of the plain people.” 

And from another Duluth paper, The News Tribune (Rep.), 
we learn that ‘‘the influence of the voters’ wives, who urged ‘he 
kept us out of war’ as their reason for wishing Wilson reelected, 
was a material factor in Wilson’s strong showing in Minne- 
sota.”’ To quote further: 

‘““The fact that farmers have been receiving war-prices for their 
products tended to hold down the usual Republican vote in the 
country districts. They were not eager for ‘a change’ with such 
prices prevailing. Another factor in holding down Hughes’s 
plurality was the extraordinary efforts put forth by the Demo- 
cratic organization of the State headed by Fred B. Lynch. 
Nothing was left undone by Lynch followers to garner votes for 
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Wilson. Promises of Democratic machine support for candi- 
dacies in municipal elections in the spring of 1917 were made 
in exchange for support of Wilson. The fact that the Minne- 
sota Brewers’ Association put through the legislature a bill 
whereby almost every office contested for in this State is legally 
‘non-partizan’ has tended to disrupt the Republican organiza- 
tion of the State, as the major party’s organization practically 
lapses for three years after national elections, there being only 
the minimum of party interest during that time. As a result, 
the Republican State organization had to be constructed anew, 
as usual, and it did not get into vigorous action in the early 
stages of the campaign. The Democrats maintain a pretty 
active organization the year around, and its 


WOMAN’S HAND IN THE ELECTION 


T WAS ‘‘the Girl of the Golden West,’’ some one has re- 
marked, who earried the day for Wilson. Of the twelve 
suffrage States, but two, Illinois and Oregon, voted for Mr. 

Hughes. The other ten—Arizona, California, Colorado; Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming— 
helped to swell the Wilson total, and it was California, with her 
women voters, which finally swung the election for the President. 
The fact that about two million women voted in one-fourth of the 

States of the Union received added im- 





efforts after to-day will center in preventing 


portance from the cireumstance that their 





the Minnesota ‘non-partizan legislature of 
1917 repealing the act which made it non- 
partizan.’ Out of a membership of 197 in 
the legislature, the usual party ratio was 
heretofore less than forty Democrats. The 
Republican national ticket suffered simply 
from the neglect of the party to maintain an 
organization the year around.” 


While agreeing that ‘“‘he kept us out of 
war’’ and the Scandinavian vote were fac- 
tors in Wilson’s strength at the Minnesota 
polls, the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.) re- 
ports that ‘‘the best political diagnosticians 
are utterly at sea to explain the upset’’ in 
that State. It adds: ‘‘The most reasonable 
explanation is the organized-labor vote in 
the three large cities and the general pacifist 
character of the Swede population.”’ 

Continuing east to Ohio, we learn from y 
Mr. Ben F. Allen, Washington correspondent ‘ 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
that— 


‘The foreign propaganda worked openly 
against. President Wilson was offensive to 
the people of Ohio. Further, Ohio is now 
distinetively an industrial rather than an 
agricultural State, and was never more 
prosperous than at present. The old Mark 
Hanna slogan of ‘Let well enough alone’ was 
picked up by Democrats with good effect. 
Not the least of the reasons for the Wilson 
vote was the fact that the President had by 














© luternational Film Service, N. ¥ 
‘THE LADY FROM MONTANA.” 

Miss Jeannette Rankin, elected by 
the Republicans of Montana to rep- 
resent their State in the lower House 
of Congress, is to 
man member of cither branch of the 
nation’s lawmaking body. 


vote was concentrated, as the New York 
Evening Post noted before the election, ‘‘in 
fairly debatable territory.”” Thus “the hand 
that rocks the cradle’’ came very near to 
being the hand that swung the election. 

The Woman’s party, so the New York 
Evening Post observes, ‘‘is confident that 
it was of marked aid to Hughes in a number 
of Middle and Far Western States; but there 
is no proof that his attitude toward the 
Federal amendment played a_ perceptible 
part in the result.” The Evening Post adds 
that ‘‘if in Oregon the women increased the 
Republican lead, in central and northern 
California they were reported three to one 
for Wilson. If in northern Illinois they 
voted with the men for Hughes, in southern 
Illinois they voted the Democratic ticket.”’ 
The fact that in Illinois the women were ‘“‘a 
little more Republican than the Republicans 
and a little more Democratic than the 
Democrats’’ ought, in the New York paper’s 
opinion, “again to reassure those timid 





souls who saw in woman suffrage the sweeping 
away of the electorate from all its moorings.” 
Yet antisuffragist observers of the election 
seize upon the same fact to prove that suf- 
be the first wo- frage is a quite useless, bothersome, and 
costly experiment, signifying nothing either 
to the voter or the State. But, whatever 








farthe best of newspapersupportin theState.”’ 

Says Mr. Charles P. Taft’s paper, the Cincinnati Times- 
Star (Rep.): 

‘‘A large majority of city newspapers in Ohio were with the 
Democrats in this campaign. That was one of the principal 
reasons for Democratic success. Also there is a large radical 
clement in Ohio which went largely to Wilson. The President 
was radical enough to catch the extreme radical vote without 
being so radical as to drive away many moderates who on 
general lines favored his policies. The arguments about peace 
and swapping horses while crossing a stream undoubtedly had 
a large influence in Ohio.” 


In New Hampshire, according to the Manchester Union (Ind.), 


“the large Wilson vote may be attributed to three causes” 

‘‘War prosperity, which has made employment easy and 
wages high; the plea that Wilson kept us out of war, which 
appealed to the pacifist element, and the Adamson eight-hour 
law, which attracted the support of the union-labor element 
in the industrial cities and towns.” 

Of curious interest also is the statement of the Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, Journal (Ind. Rep.), that ‘‘President Wilson’s 
policy of non-interference in Mexican affairs proved exceedingly 
popular with the large native vote of the State, which is ordinarily 
Republican, and many normally Republican localities went to 
Wilson for that reason.” Besides the popularity of his Mexican 
policy, according to this witness from a border State, the Adam- 


son law won votes for the President. 


suffragists or ‘‘antis”’ think of the Illinois 
result, it proves to the Republican New York Sun that in one 
State at least the women ‘“‘took the word of Judge-Advocate 
General Crowder that President Wilson has not kept us out 
of war.”’ 

But farther west the potency of the peace argument among the 
women voters is acknowledged by editors and press correspon- 
dents, and it was set down by several observers as decisive in 
Kansas, Utah, and Washington. In Kansas, says a New York 
World correspondent, ‘‘suffrage women resented the President's 
opposition to the Federal amendment for suffrage, but, having 
the ballot themselves, they conceived it to be their duty to vote 
on issues of great national moment, and they frankly met pleas 
for votes against Wilson with the retort, ‘He kept us out of war.’”’ 
In Utah, snow-storms on Sunday and Monday and extremely 
cold weather on Tuesday did not keep the women, even in coun- 
try districts, from going to the polls ‘in as large a proportion as 
the men. In Cali ornia, we read in another World dispatch, 
Hughes women had continually to meet the peace argument of 
the Wilson women; the Hughes campaign trip made little im- 
pression among women voters, and the trip of the Hughes 
women’s special campaign train made no converts, ‘and in 
many places the women voters showed their disapproval openly.” 
A Los Angeles correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
notes that, like the men, southern Californian women favored 
Hughes, while those in the north went strongly for Wilson, altho 
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“throughout the State many women voted for. Wilson and 
prohibition beeause, as they frequently remarked, ‘they had sons 
and wanted to save them from war and from drink.’ ”’ 

In view of the important part played by women in this election, 
it seems to the New York Herald that— 


“Tt is little short of a national seandal that women should be 
ullowed to vote in some States and not in others—that the 
selection of a President and a national administration should 
he committed into the hands of women voters in one State or 
group of States when women of other States are denied the 
voting privilege. ...... 

“The United States can not long remain a republic in fact if 
such inequalities in our political system are permitted to continue. 
‘The only way to cure these evils is by the enactment of a Federal 
election law.” 


But other dailies hostile to the suffrage cause, find an anti- 
suffrage argument in the election returns. Their view is vig- 
orously exprest by Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, president of the 
National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, in a letter to 


the New York Times. She says in part: 


“‘Had women not voted, the result of the election apparently 
would have been the same—at less expense to the people and 
with less bother to the women. .. . 


“The so-called ‘Woman’s party’ failed absolutely to 


carry out the purpose for which it was organized—to defeat the - 


Democratic candidate in the States where women vote. ...... 
“The woman in politics and the woman trying to get into 
polities have contributed nothing to politics but increased 
election costs, more expensive and spectacular stunts, more 
hitter partizanship, and bigger bluffs than the men have made. 
“The dignity, power, and status of woman in publie life have 
not been elevated. Politics has not been purified.” 
Tho women suffragists were so active in this election. the 
In West Virginia a suffrage amend- 
In South Dakota the amendment 


suffrage cause gained little. 

ment was beaten decisively. 
is thought probably lost, tho belated returns from outlying dis- 
More 
notable was the election of Miss Jeannette Rankin, as Congress- 


tricts may pull it through by the narrowest of margins. 


man at large on the Republican ticket from Montana; she will 
be the first woman to sit in the House of Representatives. 





“TOO MUCH GOLD” 
OME ARE ASKING if it is really worth while to be the 
“TI fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, where wealth accumulates, 


world’s grocer and the world’s banker at once. 

and men decay,” it was said many years ago. Such a warning 
is held not altogether inapplicable to this country to-day, where 
gold accumulates but prices keep on rising, while clouds appear 
on the financial horizon. We may pride ourselves on our coun- 
try’s position as the strongest financial Power in the world, a fact 
which the Secretary of the Treasury thinks conclusively proved 
‘by the fact that we actually possess more than $2,636,000,000 
of gold, which is about one-third of the entire gold stock 
of the world.””, Mr. McAdoo agrees with other authorities in 
thinking that ‘‘if the war continues another year, we may have 
one-half the entire gold stock of the world; if it lasts longer, 
there is no telling how much of the gold of the world we may 
own.” This is all very well, but the New York Tribune's chief 
financial writer can not help asking: ‘‘ Are we selling our national 
shirt off our national back t@ fill our national pocket with gold?” 
Some of our greatest bankers met a few days ago in Chi- 
cago, to discuss, according to Mr. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, “‘the best means of preventing the building of a great 
business structure based upon a flood of gold that is being 
poured into this country, only to be taken away from us after 
the war and to let our new. business structure crumble away.”’ 
Since gold is bound to be the basis of credit, ‘the obvious problem 
We 
Our 


is to stop gold imports and the remedy is equally obvious. 
must give generous credits to the Allied Governments.” 
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bankers, as the Buffalo Express notes, are ‘‘trying to stem the 

golden river.”’ Referring to the new Britisn loan, it remarks: 
“They have just built a $300,000,000-loan dam, but the gold 

continues to slip past that obstruction. There are only two ways 

to stop the flow—build bigger dams of this kind or get more 

merchandise into the country from Europe.” 

lies in the size 


The whole trouble—or blessing, as you like 
> . 


of our favorable balance of trade. As the financial editor of 
The Tribune points out, the excess of exports to our chief Euro- 
pean customers has been $4,600,000,000 over our imports from 
them since the beginning of the war. In partial payment they 
have sent us so far $1,500,000,000 in American securities formerly 
held in Europe, $1,300,000,000 in the promissory notes of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Russia, and $675,000,000 in gold. 
Of course, we read, 

“We can not help selling goods to our war-customers if they 
pay high prices for them. We can not prevent them from 
paying in gold. When they have paid in gold we can not prevent 
the building upon it by the banks of a vast credit structure. 
We can not keep from borrowing cheap credit with which to 
do more business at higher prices.”’ 

This threatens that ‘‘inflation’’ which bankers fear and would 
ward off by taking ‘“‘more of Europe’s promises and less of her 
gold.” Then there is another danger which means more to the 
man who is neither a banker nor a broker, but has a family to 
support. In the Scandinavian countries, we read in The Tribune, 
the heavy exportation to belligerent countries brought about 
In this 
The 


present great rise in prices, it is explained, ‘‘is caused by the 


both high prices and actual searcity of goods at home. 
country there has been as yet ‘‘only the idea of scarcity.” 


double influence of an extraordinary demand and at the same 


time an enormous increase in the flow of money operating 
together upon a supply of goods which increases now slowly 
or not at all.” 

But the New York Journal of Commerce is not alarmed. If 
conservatively treated, it says, the accumulation of gold ‘‘may 
be an element of financial strength and safety, especially when 
aw reverse movement in trade and international finance sets in, 


which it will inevitably do in the course of time.’”” The presence 


of the gold, says The Journal of Commerce, “‘is not the cause 
of high prices, and its departure will not in itself lower them.” 
When the war is over, prices will fall, ‘‘not because there is less 
gold or its value is enhanced, but because the foreign demand 
for our commodities will diminish and the foreign production 
of those which can be exchanged for them will increase.”’ 
“What becomes of all the gold we are getting from Europe?” 
asks the New York Herald. 
the Orient and South America, but these 


It notes recent small shipments to 
“are insignificant con- 
Statis- 


tics compiled by The Wall Street Journal, it says, indicate that 


sidering the enormous amount received from Europe.”’ 


‘‘while a considerable portion of this has gone into the Treasury 
or been acquired by the Federal Reserve banks, the bulk of it 
is in circulation and in the country’s ordinary bank reserves.” 

Several financial authorities advocate the concentration of the 
And a bulletin 
of the National City Bank of New York says on this point: 


incoming gold in the Federal Reserve banks. 


“The United States Treasury now comes naturally into 
possession of practically all the gold produced in the country 
or imported into it. Producers and importers sell to the mints 
or Assay offices and receive their pay in gold certificates or 
drafts on the Treasury. The issue of gold certificates should 
cease, and where paper money is wanted Reserve Bank notes 
should be used, but, of course, the Reserve notes must be made 
to serve every purpose which the gold certificates now serve, 
including use in bank reserves. If this were done the gold 
production and importations would naturally accumulate in 
the Reserve banks, and the outstanding gold certificates would 
gradually find their way to the same resting-place, with the 
result that the country’s stock of gold, instead of being scattered 
and unavailable, would be concentrated and in the highest 
degree effective for the protection of our banking system.”’ 
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POLAND’S KINGDOM TO COME 


OPE FOR A SEPARATE PEACE 
ever entertained by the Central allies, 
to have been abandoned by the proclamation of the 

German Kaiser and his Austrian compeer that the Kingdom 


with Russia, if 
is plainly shown 


of Poland is to be restored. Such is the comment of penetrating 
editorial observers like the New York Tribune and Evening Post; 
but others find this move of Germany and Austria more to their 
credit, for, as they tell us, even neutrals can not forget the 


rough hand that Russia 
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of Poland shall have on their eastern frontier shall be a free 
and happy State enjoying its own national life, and they shall 
welcome with joy the birth and prosperous development of 
this State.” 

Significant, too, is the Austrian Emperor’s letter to the 
Austrian Premier. It contains the following paragraph, granting 
new rights to the Poles that still remain under his scepter: 

**It is therefore my will, at the moment when the new State 
comes into existence, to grant in connection with this evolu- 
tion the right to the land of Galicia to settle public affairs auton- 
omously so far as is con- 





has laid on the hapless 
Poles. According to the 
sable dispatches of No- 
vember 5, Germany and 


Austria - Hungary pro- 
claimed at Warsaw and 
Lublin the Kingdom of 


order to 
the “right of 
the Polish nation to con- 


Poland in re- 


establish 
trol its own destinies, 
live an independent na- 
tional life, and govern itself 
by chosen representa- 
Ad- 


verse critics of the Teu- 


tives of the nation.” 


note with 
that the 
affects only 


tonic allies 


some irony 


proclamation 


Russian Poland and not 


the Poles under the Ger- 


man and the Austrian 
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sistent with the fact that 
Galicia forms part of our 
commonwealth and so far 
as is consistent with the 
welfare of that land, and 
thus to offer to the popula- 
tion of Galicia a guaranty 
of national and economic 
development.” 






TO RUSSIA 





the view of 
Poland in full 
the New York 
Post that 


the country restored may 


Taking 
perspec- 
tive, 


Evening says 


mean one of _ several 
things. The fullest reali- 
zation of Polish ideals 


would mean Poland as it 
was before 1772, with re- 
stored territory that has 
taken 


Prussia, and Austria, and 


been by Russia, 


also with complete inde- 
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proclamation reads as fo'lows: 


‘“His Majesty the German Emperor and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary, inspired 
by firm confidence in a final victory for their arms, and 
prompted by a desire to lead the districts conquered by their 
armies under heavy sacrifices from Russian domination toward 
a happy future, have agreed to form of these districts a national 
State with a hereditary monarchy and a constitutional govern- 
ment. The exact frontiers of the Kingdom of Poland shall be 
outlined later. : 

“The new Kingdom will receive the guaranties needed for 
the free development of its own forces by its intimate relations 
with both Powers. The glorious traditions of the ancient 
Polish armies and the memory of the brave comradeship in the 
great war of our days shall revive in a national army. The 
organization, instruction, and command of this army shall be 
arranged by common agreement. 

‘“‘The allied monarchs express the confident hope that Polish 
wishes for the evolution of a Polish State and for the national 
development of a Polish Kingdom shall now be fulfilled, taking 
due consideration of the general political conditions prevailing 
in Europe and of the welfare and the safety of their own countries 
and nations. 

“The great realm which the western neighbors of the Kingdom 


ment applied te a smaller territory than that of Poland before 
the partitions.” The Post thinks that the first hypothesis is out 
of the question, for West Prussia and Posen will not be Ger- 
many’s self-denying contribution to the rebuilding of the Polish 
Kingdom and Austria will not throw in Galicia as her share. 
This journal points out that the manifesto speaks of the new 
Kingdom as to be constituted out of the “districts conquered 


from Russia,’ and it adds: 


“As to the liberties to be enjoyed by the new Kingdom, there 
is no definite statement. Independence is not mentioned in the 
manifesto. The new Kingdom is to develop its national life in 
‘intimate relations with both Powers,’ and in ‘due consideration 
of the general political conditions prevailing in Europe and of 
the safety and welfare’ of Germany and Austria. What is fore- 
shadowed is an autonomous Poland with a Platt Amendment 
more rigorous than our own checks upon Cuban independence. 
For in the new Polish Kingdom the organization, instruction, and 
command of the Polish Army to be constituted ‘shall be arranged 
by common agreement.’ The phrase ‘intimate relation with 
both Powers’ is significant. It disposes of the hypothesis of 
Poland as a Kingdom within the framework of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy or the Hohenzollern Monarchy. It calls up the 
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grandiose idea of a Mittel-Europa outlined by Naumann, the 
possibility that after the war central Europe will be united in an 
economie bond, and that the armies of the members of the 
economie union will be under the leadership of Germany.” 

The Post does not believe that the people of the new Polish 
Kingdom will be content to have millions of Poles remain 
outside of the Kingdom under foreign rule, but that for a great 
many years they are sure to make a virtue of necessity, and 
“by that time the organization of Mittel-Europa may have 
reached a point where the question of Posen and Galicia may be 
solved without difficulty."”. The whole basis of the proposi- 
tion of the manifesto, this journal notes, is based on the suppo- 
sition of German victory in the war, and on this point the New 
York Tribune observes that the Germans and Austrians have had 
recourse to a very dangerous expedient, and it adds: 

“Tf they win the war, they will have raised up a permanent 
menace on the east, a state which will seek, as Sardinia 
sought in the last century, as Servia sought in this, to reclaim 
other fractions of its fatherland. If they lose the war, they will 
have supplied to the Allies the warrant for the erection of a 
Polish State under Russian protection, which shall include 
Posen, West Prussia, and East Prussia, which shall give to a 
free Poland not merely Warsaw and Lublin, but Krakow, 
Danzig, Posen, and Kénigsberg. 

*‘Unquestionably the raising of the Polish question will 
awaken echoes in London and Paris, where the Poles have many 
friends. It is plainly intended to sow dissension in the Allied 
camp, but, like many other German calculations, it seems 
unlikely to succeed. Actually, the Germans and Austrians 
have burned a bridge behind them, a bridge that they have 
hitherto hoped might serve as a way for negotiation with Petro- 
grad. They have declared for the permanent separation from 
Russia of an area a quarter as large as Germany, with a popu- 
lation of above 12,000,000.” 

The first genuine move has been made, after twenty-seven 
months of the war, and with the end of the conflict stili remote, 
to redraft the map of Europe, observes the Philadelphia North 
American. This journal is among those that see something to 
admire in the joint proclamation of the Emperors, and ealls 
jt ‘‘an impressive document, resonant with invocations to the 
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instincts of nationality, the spirit of liberty, and the loftiest 
principles of humanity.”” Yet The North American 
overlook the fact that the Kingdom of Poland as constituted ‘‘on 
paper’’ by the fiat of the two autocrats will become a reality 
Other 


criticisms this journal makes have been mentioned above in the 


does not 


only after the war and in the event of Teutonic victory. 


adverse comments, yet it believes that the Central allies have 
at least laid the foundations of a free Poland. It concedes also 


that their main purpose is the ‘‘selfish one of erecting a buffer 
State against Russia and their immediate aim to incite Polish 
the fact remains that they have 
Then 


we are reminded that this proclamation is not more specific or 


hostility to the Czar, bui 
pledged the establishment of an autonomous nation.” 


more eloquent than that issued by the Russian Czar in August, 
1914. 
of constituting merely a Russian promise couched in elocutionary 


The Czar’s plan is more generous, but has the ‘defect 


terms and is to be interpreted in the light of many broken 
pledges,’’ while the other is ‘‘definite and partially accom- 
plished and is supported by the self-interest of the contracting 
governments.”” Tho the Teutonic disposal of Russian territory 
must be exasperating to the Government of the Czar, we are 
told, still neutral sympathy will be wasted upon the feelings 
of Petrograd because during a century and a half Russia has 
The North 


American notes, however, that the Poles in their own land and in 


been the ‘‘chief violator and oppressor of Poland.” 
the United States are not effusive in their expression of grati- 
Mr. 


; ‘ : e i : 
conspicuous Polish patriot as well as musician, as saying that 


tude. The press dispatches quote Ignace Paderewski, 


from his standpoint ‘‘this reestablishing of the Kingdom of 


Poland means only more trouble for my people. It means that 


another army will be raised and that there will be more killing 


and more devastating. In criticism of this opinion we find 


the New York Deutsches Journal charging Mr. Paderewski 
with being ‘‘hardly grateful,” for ‘‘rational men would think 
that whatever means served to free Poland from the Russian 


’ 


knout should be greeted with joy.’ 





TOPICS 


THE new dimes are in great demand—so are ‘the old ones.—Chicago 
Herald. 
Nospopy doubts that 


Democrat. 


Japan has Pacific intentions.—Si. Louis Globe 

Why doesn’t Constantine of Greece apply fdr that job as K‘ng of Poland? 
—New York Sun. 

Norway has lost a seventh of her shipping, and about all of her patience. 
—Indianapolis News. 

EvRopPE’s war is making living more expensive in America—but worth 
it.—Chicago Daily News. 

ORDINARILY, money talks, but in this era of high prices it merely emits 
a faint squeak.—Des Moines Register. 

SPEAKING of opportunities in these strenuous times, dormant nations 
soon become doormat nations.—Brookiyn Eagle. 

You can’t blame Poland for sinking a furtive tooth into that crown just 
handed it by Cousin Willie.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

ONE of the grievous problems of this country is so to conduct its affairs 
as to give no offense to Colonel Roosevelt.— Newark News 

SUGGESTION for a 60,000-ton battle-ship sounds good, but not to retire 
the rest of the Navy to supply a crew for it.— Wall Street Journal. 

THE Roumanians are using German-made artillery against their German 
foes. Villa must have tipped them off to that scheme.—Indianapolis News. 

WE fear that the Prohibition candidate will never receive a majority 
vote in this country until election day is shoved up to January 1.—Boston 
Transcript. 

NEws that the Deutschland brought a cargo worth $10,000,000 indicates 
that the Germans must have sunk a lot of money in the Bremen.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

APPARENTLY the Mexican joint commission can see no need of hurrying 
the negotiations so long as the two Governments concerned are paying 
the hotel bills.—Des Moines Register. 

Ir Mr. Wilson has the satiric sense, we should like his comments on the 
newspapers which, in editorials and news head-lincs, have awarded the 
election first to one candidate and then to the other; those being the same 
newspapers which have berated the President for his vacillating policy.— 
F. P. A. in the New York Tribune. 


IN BRIEF 


THE hyphen turned out to be only a minus sign.—Philadelphia North 
American. 

THE temperature of the Deutschland’s second welcome is about U-5) 
degrees.—Boston Herald. 

IF the Nobel peace-prize is cumulative, the future competition will look 
like war.— Wall Street Journal. 

War is becoming more and more terrible. Those new steel helmets 
look like derby hats.—Chicago Daily News. 

VON MACKENSEN seems determined to get those Roumanian boys out 

*. _ . . 
of their trenches before Christmas.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Now heave a deep sigh and prepare for the next big public duty: Do 
your Christmas shopping early.—New York Evening Sun. 

JOHN M. PARKER, Progressive candidate for Vice-President, takes the 
country’s decision calmly.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

AUSTRIA makes more fuss over the loss of one Premier at home than the 
loss of an entire regiment at the front.—Des Moines Register. 

We've had a “100 per cent. candidate,” a “50-50” clection, and now 
why not a 100 per cent. President?—Philadelphia North American. 

LET not your angry passions rise because the cost of all supplies, from 
coal to coffee, beans to bread, is soaring far above your head.— Brooklyn 
Times. 

THOSE new dimes are lovely, but it is a pity they did not come along 
in the good old days, when a dime would buy ten cents’ worth of anything. 

—Chicago Daily News. 

“THE people of the United States,”’ R., “have eaten the bitter 
bread of shame.’’ And, to add injury to insult, the price of the loaf was 
raised to six cents.—Boston Herald. 

SECRETARY TUMULTY's characterization of the Lodge story as 
liberate lie’’ indicates that he is about two terms late as a White House 
secretary.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


says T. 


“a de- 


As we understand Colonel Roosevelt, during the seven and a half years 
he was President this country was at no time in danger of war, because 
the rest of the world was afraid of him.—Des Moines Register. 

OF course, it is none of our business, but if we were the Kaiser we would 
gallep straight up to Verdun with our military cape flapping and spank 
the Crown Prince for going to sleep at the switch.—Galveston Daily News. 
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GERMANY’S REAL 


UCH LURID STORIES of starvation in Germany have 
appeared in the Allied press that it is a relief to find an 
account of Germany’s food situation that reads as if it 
might be truthful. 
Daily “Mail from the pen of an American journalist, Mr. D. 
Thomas Curtin, who has spent rather more than a year in the 
In this very frank article he tells us plainly that 


Such a narration is found in the London 


Fatherland. 
the stories of food shortage in Germany are usually wildly 


exaggerated. He writes: 


“The facts are that the whole of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary are in a condition that is not yet serious, but is already 
extremely uncomfortable. I have weighed that phrase carefully 
in my mind, and believe, as I shall endeavor to show, that it 
truthfully expresses the state of affairs. ...... 

“Of the food situation in Germany I am bound to say that 
until recently the whole state of affairs has been exaggerated 
by portions of the Allied press. Stories of starvation are the 
kind of thing that spreads rapidly. A few hundred angry 
women demanding butter after standing five or six hours in 
the rain or snow and breaking a few windows is an event easily 
magnified into a food riot.” 


He then describes his experiences last Christmas, and at a 
time when the Allied papers were representing Germany as 
pinched with want, we find him rolling in the lap of luxury: 


‘**T will deal with the state of the food-supply in Germany as 
| know it, going back as a starting-point to last Christmas day, 
when at the house of hospitable people, well endowed with the 
world’s goods, I had a Christmas dinner of the lavish German 
kind, lasting nearly four hours. It consisted of soup, carp, 
and, in my honor as an American, turkey and cranberry sauce, 
together with plum pudding—which they imagined, incorrectly, 
to be necessarily an American Christmas dish. There was an 
abundance of dessert, Bawmkuchen, Marzipan, ornamental 
sweetmeats, Rhine wine, champagne, liqueurs, and real coffee.” 


The only actual shortage, he tells us, is a serious deficiency 
‘“English and American people,” he writes, ‘‘read of 
It is not the absence of meat, but 


in fats. 
meatless. and fatless days. 


FOOD SITUATION 


the absence of fat, that hurts. . . . Cooking without fat or 
grease of any kind is a task that taxes the cleverest housewife.” 
While the Allied papers have wrongly described the food short- 
age, pro-German papers in neutral countries have exaggerated 


the milk shortage. _Mr. Curtin says: 


“As a matter of fact, no German child has suffered by the 
blockade. The milk regulations prescribe that it shall first 
be allotted to young children. There is fresh milk to be had 
everywhere for the babies and there is no shortage whatever 
of condensed milk. In the country villages I found no milk 
shortage, and the substitution of condensed for fresh milk can 
hardly be considered a severe hardship in the cities.” 


He next describes his personal experiences as regards his 
food, and he does not appear to have suffered either in health 
or pocket. He says: 

‘Living in a good suburb, my account for board and apart- 
ments, consisting of a bedroom, small writing-room, with use of 
the house telephone, was rather more than $15 weekly. 
Breakfast consisted of two fresh eggs, coffee (made probably of 
acorns, chicory, and burned malt), or, as I could not stand this mix- 
ture, chocolate. A few weeks ago I had skimmed milk—latterly, 
condensed milk; the equivalent of three small rolls of bread 
made of potato, rye, and white wheat. It is not white bread, 
but it is quite good. The very limited butter allowance renders 
it necessary to eke out the butter-ticket with jam, and to provide 
this jam the Government has commandeered root-crops, such as 
turnips and. carrots, and plums, damsons, and apples. A signifi- 
cant fact is that they are already eating this year’s jam in Berlin. 
When I lunched at my rooms I had fish, cheese, bread, and the 
inevitable sardines. ...... 

‘*When I lunched at a restaurant such as the Rheingold, I got 
hors d’euvres consisting of sardines, potato and tomato salad 
(without oil), vegetable soup, fish, meat (half a pound of meat 
served only on production of meat-ticket—that is to say, the 
half-pound, which is weighed with bone and fat and has to be 
extended over a period of seven days), cheese, and fruit. There 
is no lack whatever of wines, spirits, and even some Scotch 
whisky.” 


Summarizing his experiences, Mr. Curtin remarks: 


























AT PROHIBITIVE PRICES. 
—Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart). 


AS SEEN 


THE REAL RULER. 
—Matyas Diak (Budapest). 


FROM WITHIN, 
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‘So far as I am personally concerned my health in no way 
suffered until comparatively recently, when I began to lose 
weight. I have lost some ten pounds in the last three months, 
and was so unaccustomed to food cooked in butter or oil that 
on arriving in Holland and eating this food I suffered from 
nausea, which is only now passing away. The whole German 
yeople is getting thinner, to the advantage of some of them.” 





HOW GERMANY REGARDS THE SOMME 


INDENBURG’S SATISFACTION with the state of 


affairs on the Western front is echoed by all the 
German military critics. 


press tell us that the Anglo-French offensive is to be brought 


Their articles in the German 


to a close by wearing down the enemy in his constant at- 
tacks, and that any gain of ground may therefore be dis- 
counted. As regards the Eastern front, we are told that the 
Russians are even now at the end of their resources both in 
men and munitions, and that their collapse may be expected at 
any moment. Perhaps the most brilliant exposition of these 
views is that given by Major Moraht in the Berliner Tageblatt, 


where he writes: 


‘““The successes of the Anglo-French million army and more, 
which has employed ninety divisions since July 1, have wearied. 
the enemy for the time being. They have gained with some- 
thing like one and one-half million men in three months about 
3.6 per cent. of the territory which we have conquered in the 
West, and for the capture of Combles and forty-three villages 
and six hamlets containing fifteen thousand inhabitants they 
have lost between 700,000 and 800,000 men. No military critic 
in Germany counts on a cessation of the attacks in the West, and 
our Army is ready to defend every further section of ground in 
the same way with a handful of men. Perhaps Stegeman, in 
the Bund, has hit the nail on the head when he writes concern- 
ing this method of defense: ‘ . it will be continued until 
the Germans have gained time, or believe that the moment has 
arrived to find another solution, and to act accordingly.’ We 
also admit that the enemy’s entry into Combles was a tactical 
But it was not decisive, altho the enemy tried to 
make out that it was so... . / According to Clausewitz a deci- 
sion has been reached when one of the opposing forces has given 
up his object or the other has given way to him. That is not 


success. 
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HELPING HINDENBURG HOME. 


—Land and Water (London). 


THE SAME EVENT SEEN 
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the position of affairs in the West. On the contrary, the con- 
flict of strength still goes on. I believe that the Allies will give 
up their object of driving us out of France and Belgium before 
we yield them what they want by evacuating the territory. 
But there is no doubt much work before us in the West, in view 
of the enemy’s equipment in artillery.” 


According to this critic the German plan is to inflict dis- 
proportionately heavy losses on the Allies, and in this case the 
loss of a village or two does not matter; indeed, he argues, it is 
a real gain to Germany to let the enemy have the ground at the 
price which they are made to pay for it. Turning then to the 
question of Russia, we find that Major Moraht reflects a very 
general sentiment when he says: , 


“The English Minister of War, Lord Kitehener’s successor, 
Lloyd-George, replied to an American interviewer lately that 
Russia would fight to the death. The only question then is 
when Russia’s military death will take place. Russia’s strength 
is her supply of men; her weakness is her lack of material. In 
the first regard she has suffered terribly since June 1, the begin- 
ning of the summer offensive. According to the evidence of 
the Kief Central Identification Service, the Russian losses up 
to the middle of September were 67,333 officers and 756,580 men. 
To these must be added the enormous losses on September 16 
and 17 on Prince Leopold of Bavaria’s front, where ‘many thou- 
sands of dead Russians’ covered the battle-field. . . . Since the 
middle of September, the total Russian losses have amounted 
to 100,000 men, so that the total summer offensive—apart from 
the war in Transylvania—has cost the Russians the loss of 
nearly a million officers and men. If we add to this the opera- 
tions in the Dobrudja, Armenia, and Persia, the fulfilment of 
the prediction of the perhaps cynical prophecy of the English 
War Minister is not so very, very far distant.” 


An official statement recently issued from the headquarters 
of the German General Staff says: 


“The attacking Powers without any doubt conceived and 
planned a battle.of the greatest style, destined to change radi- 
cally the general strategical situation on the war-theaters of 
three continents. What is the result? An inflection of the 
unshakable German front hardly noticeable even on maps of 
the largest scale. 

“The gain of this inflection, according to conservative caleu- 
lation, cost about 600,000 men, a loss that means 2,000 men for 
each square kilometer of terrane transformed into a desert....... 








THAT GREAT OFFENSIVE! 


—© Simplicissimus (Munich). 


FROM OPPOSITE ANGLES. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF GREECE. 
VOICE FROM OLYMPUS—‘‘ Hurry up, Venizelos, or something might 
happen to prevent it.”’ —© Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


THE DOMINANT INFLUENCE IN 


“The result of the Somme battle, therefore, can be stated as 
follows: The enemy did not succeed in breaking through the 
German lines. Neither did he crush the German forees, which 
would have meant the shaking of the German West front. The 
enemy did not even obtain the modest aim of detaining a suffi- 
cient number of German troops on the Western front in order to 
impede a great German action in another war-theater. Con- 
quered Dobrudja and liberated Transylvania are proofs of this.”’ 





TAT r r AL Pa a] 
UNHAPPY GREECE 
HEN COMIC-OPERA SITUATIONS occur in real 
life, the results are often tragic. That is what we 
are now witnessing in Greece. The changes of cabi- 
nets are kaleidoscopic; the Army is first mobilized, then demobil- 
ized at the word of Powers who possess no sovereignty over it, 
and we are faced with the quaint situation of an ex-Premier 
backed by a considerable portion of the population—in open 
revolt, not against the sovereign, but against his policy. How 
the same situation appeals to different observers can be seen 
from a glance at the German and English press. We find the 
Frankfurter Zeitung writing: 

“The new Balkan war kindled by the treason of Roumania 
has influenced developments in Greece, so that we have to reck- 
on with an early decision. Internal communications are so 
imperfect that even the Government has not the means to 
influence the decision of Greece. We must leave this to the few 
Germans in Athens. The military revolution in Saloniki shows 
better than the revolution at Athens, in which the diplomatists 
doubtless have a hand, the goal which the Entente intends to 
reach. But whatever may be the decision, the figure of the 
King of Greece, against whom all steps taken by the Entente 
are directed, will remain honorable in our eyes as that of a martyr 
to the freedom and dignity of his people. If mighty nations 
which stand as the protectors of international law and of humanity 
would undertake this task in real earnest and disinterestedly, 
if they were really the advocates of justice and of the enslaved 
weak, and not the servants of gold and the strong, there would 
arise a flaming protest against the injustices being committed in 
Athens. But affairs will continue in Athens as at present. 
King Constantine will obey or will be the prisoner of the Entente.”’ 


Viewed from the Allied standpoint, affairs in Greece look 
utterly different. .The London Outlook remarks: 


“The position to which King Constantine has reduced his 
country is that none of the belligerents care whether Greece 
continues neutral or not. Certainly her intervention would 
not be worth any considerable. claim for territorial aggrandize- 
ment as a reward for services rendered. As the King admitted 
to an interviewer, the Bulgarian occupation of Greek towns 
and the entry of Roumania have greatly complicated the situa- 
tion. The consequent dispersal of Bulgaria’s strength is an 
element of weakness which may shortly be made apparent. The 
cutting of communications between Berlin and Constantinople 


HELLAS—HEBLAS! 


Westminster Gazette 


GREECE—ENGLAND OR GERMANY ? 


and the failure of King Fox’s coup might mean that the Turks 
would be the enemy to be ejected from the parts of Greece now 
in possession of Bulgaria. How readily Germany would sacrifice 
Greece is indicated by thé reported statement of von Hindenburg 
that ‘the capitulation of the Greek Army was the basis of the 
Bulgarian demands and that as an ally Germany had to yield 
to the demand.’ The only result of the Court intrigues has been 
to leave unhappy Greece without a friend.” 


While 7'he Outlook is slightly contemptuous, another influential 
London weekly, The Spectator, is distinetly menacing in tone: 


‘“We are sorry for the position in which the Greek Govern- 
ment has been placed by those who have proved unworthy of 
the trust committed to them, and personally we should like even 
at the eleventh hour to see something done to help the unfortu- 
nate Greek nation, as distinct from its Government. At any 
rate, neither the British people nor the British Government 
will want to be vindictive or to demand their full pound of 
flesh. But if the Greeks are to escape the consequences of the 
criminal follies committed by their Government, there must be 
an end to all further trifling and a cessation of that muddy 
mixture of perfidy and procrastination which has hitherto passed 
in Greece for high policy.” 





OUR TRADE WITH INDIA GROWS—Large slices of the 
eake of India’s commerce which once fell to the lot of Germany 
and Austria are now coming America’s Way, and British merehants 
and shippers are not overpleased at the prospect. How greatly 
our trade with India has increased since the war began may 
be seen from the comments on the official figures published in 
the Caleutta Telegraph. Its editor writes: 

‘*As to the United States, the hardware imports show a large 
increase, and there is also a great expansion in metals and metal 
manufactures imported from America. Tinned plates, for 
instance, have risen from $16,667 in the three months ending 
with June, 1914, to $591,667 in the corresponding period of the 
present year. The returns show that the total imports of motor- 
cars, motor-cycles, and accessories which in the three months 
ending with June, 1914, were valued at $975,000, amounted 
in the corresponding period of the current year to $1,616,667.” 

Meanwhile, American exporters would do well to keep an eye 
upon the activities of Japan in this new market, for the enter- 
prising subjects of the Mikado are pushing their wares with 
remarkable vigor. The Telegraph tells us that 

“The expansion of the Japanese trade in textiles is pro- 
nounced, and for the three months ending with June the imports 
of hardware from Japan are valued at over $383,000 as com- 
pared with $266,667 in the corresponding period of 1914, when 





peace obtained. In the same period, imports of apparel from 
Japan have risen from $58,334 to $133,334, of glass and glass- 
ware from $166,667 to nearly $816,600, and of beer from nil to 
$83,334. And this is not the complete list, but it goes to show 
the rapidity of the expansion of the Japanese trade.” 
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FRANCE’S CHINESE TROOPS. 


These Annamite soldiers from French Cochin-China form part of 
that curiously polyglot assemblage of soldiers that General Sarrail 
is reported to have called his ‘‘ rag-tag and bobtail army.” 
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BRINGING IN THE PRISONERS. 

To safeguard against secrets leaking out through prisoners, the 
French before Saloniki blindfold all the captives taken until the 
prison-camp is reached and they are safely interned. 

FRONT. 


THE SALONIKI 








JAPAN’S CONSTITUTION JARRED 


O SMALL STIR is agitating the Japanese press at the 
appointment of Count Terauchi as Premier, and many 
papers hold that it has been secured in an unconsti- 

tutional manner. According to Japanese custom, the outgoing 
Premier recommends his successor, and on this occasion Mar- 
quis Okuma, on his retirement, suggested that Viscount Kato, 
the leader of the majority in the House, should succeed him. 
Then that remarkable group of Elder Statesmen—collectively 





known in Japan as the Genro—took a hand, and, the papers 
allege, foreed the selection of Count Terauchi upon the Em- 
peror. This action of the Genro has raised a commotion in 
Japan, and the Tokyo Ashai angrily charges that the Constitu- 
tion has been violated. It says: 

“The Genro are not recognized in the Japanese Constitution 
nor in the laws of Japan. The Genro are recognized by the 
Throne as the elder statesmen who rendered good services 
since the restoration of Meiji. But they should have no political 
power. The Premier is the chief executive of the nation. He 
is the most important instrument of the Constitution, together 
with the National Diet. The Geviro should have respected the 
opinion of the Premier and should have paid attention to his 
recommendation of the leader of the majority as his successor.” 


. Its attitude is supported by the Tokyo Nichi-nichi, which 


remarks: 


“The Genro were afraid that popular clamor might be raised 
against Count Terauchi. So they made a quick job of it. 
There is no doubt that a Terauchi ministry will be opposed 
by the nation. The question is whether or not the Govern- 
ment of Japan is to be conducted to forward the wishes of the 
people and whether the spirit of the Constitution is to be fulfilled. 
It is a purely constitutional question.” 


The Tokyo Yorodzu is opposed to the Premier, both on con- 
stitutional and personal grounds, and looks forward to a bad 
time both at home and abroad: 


“Count Terauchi robbed the liberty of the people in Korea. 
The fact that the Terauchi ministry was recommended forcibly 
by the Genro forbodes ill for the future. Newspapers will be 
supprest, and the liberty of the people will be robbed, and the 
nation generally opprest. But the more opprest they are, the 
greater will their antagonism be against the ministry. ...... 

““We maintain that the failures of our Chinese diplomacy in 


the past were not due to the faults of the diplomatic officials, 
but to the faults of the militarists. The diplontatic officials 
have been overawed by the militarists, so that the latter were 
practically able to carry out their own selfish plans. We scorn 
the diplomatic officials for being overawed by the militarists. 
The Terauchi ministry now expects to conduct its China diplo- 
macy from the War Office. ...... 

“Tt is the duty of the Japanese nation to oppose the Terauchi 
ministry on that account.” 


The Tokyo Kokumin supports the Premier and denies that 
his appointment was either unexpected or unconstitutional: 


“The appointment and dismissal of a minister of the Empire 
is a prerogative of the Emperor, and the subjects of the Emperor 
have no right to question it. That the Terauchi ministry would 
succeed the Okuma ministry had been expected by the nation.” 


One of the English papers in Tokyo, The Japan Advertiser, 
tells us that all the excitement is based on a misconception of 
the Constitution by the Japanese press. It defends the Genro, 
who have long been the real rulers of Japan, and says: 


*“Most of the Japanese newspapers are attacking the recent 
action of the Genro as unconstitutional. The word constitu- 
tional has for years been constantly misused by the Japanese 
press. The action of the Genro was constitutional, yet strange 
to say the Genro do not derive their power through the Con- 
stitution, nor does such a body as the Genro exist, constitu- 
tionally. They were the consequential development of a Consti- 
tution which created an absolute monarchy with all the exterior 
forms of a representative government. eae 

“With a Constitution which created an absolute. monarchy 
with Western exterior forms of government and with a Sovereign 
who could not. come directly in touch with the people, if was 
only natural that such a body of-men as the Genro would de- 
velop, whose powers would be derived, not through, the Con- 
stitution, but through the confidence reposed in them by the 
sovereign power—the Emperor.” . 

Speaking of Count Terauchi’s appointment, The Japan Adver- 
tiser caustically remarks: 

“The Elder Statesmen have once more conferred on Japan 
a cabinet devoid of any pretense of connection with representa- 
tive institutions. Once more it is. demonstrated -that all the 
appurtenances of popular government with which we are fami- 
liar—the voters, registers, the elections, the legislators, and the 
parties—are a Western facade run up to modernize an old-style 
personal-government edifice, of which the interior arrangements 
are uniquely Japanese.” 
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SAVING THE CHILDREN’S TEETH 


HE DENTIST HAS A CHANCE to do something big 
in the near future—something as epoch-making as the 
work of the medical man in wiping out yellow fever and 

making such former pest-holes as Havana and Rio the healthi- 
est cities in the world. Rio spent a hundred millions in her 
antimosquito campaign, and the results 


“Altho it is most desirable that all dental operations and 
restorations should be done in the most scientific manner, yet 
this alone covers too small a field to be the great factor in the 
solution of the problem of lessening the evils of unsanitary 
mouths, which are the cause of so many preventable diseases. 
There are forty-five thousand dentists, in round numbers, in 
the United States. These men can at the 
most take care of but fifteen millions of 





She maintains to- 


day a “mosquito department,” which 


are worth far more. 
sends out two inspectors after a single 
mosquito when a frightened citizen tele- 
phones that he has seen one. This is not 
funny; it is good business; for mosquitoes 
in Rio mean possible yellow fever, with a 





return to the unbearable conditions now 
What 
A good deal, in the 


happily done away with. has this 
to do with dentistry? 
way of illustration and warning, thinks 
Dr. Alfred C. Fones, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
The Dental Summary (New 
Ninety-five millions 
of persons in the United States, Dr. Fones 


writing in 
York, November). 


asserts, have one or more decayed teeth. 
And Dr. Osler has stated his belief that 
decayed teeth are causing more harm, to 


the human race than alcohol. By a sys- 





tematic campaign, with the expenditure of 
brains and money, ‘‘dental caries” tooth- 
decay, can be wiped out, just as yellow fever 


has been wiped out. This is the dentist’s 





people. There are, in other words, but 
fifteen millions of people out of ninety- 
five millions, who give sufficient thought 
to their teeth to visit the dentist with 
any degree of regularity. This leaves 
eighty millions of people who give |ittle or 
no attention to their mouths, excepting 
possibly to have a tooth out when it aches. 
Most of these eighty millions form the 
great working-classes, who need sound 
teeth for good health, but for whom there 
is no provision in dentistry. How much 
sanitary, or unsanitary, dentistry can the 
man have, or his wife, or his children, who 
is earning twelve, fifteen, or eighteen 
dollars a week? These people suffer from 
septic poisoning due to diseased teeth, yet 
dental operations are out of their reach.” 

Decayed teeth are due to the action of 
acids on the teeth, followed by the work 
of microorganisms flourishing in the re- 
mains of food. To combat decay, the 
surface of the teeth must be kept abso- 
lutely clean; plaques, stains, and accre- 
tions must be removed; calcareous deposits 
done 


around the must be 





business, and it is, Dr. Fones_ thinks 
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gums awa) 


with, and the presence of food débris 








‘“‘dentistry’s next great step.’’ He writes: 
y at this time to reiterate or to enumerate 
the systemic disturbances that can and do arise from the septic 
conditions found in many unsanitary mouths. Our dental jour- 
nals, and of late the medical journals, have given much space 
to this subject. The subject of septic conditions arising from 
imperfect and unsanitary dental operations is being thoroughly 
thrashed out in our conventions, and many believe that the 
solving of this problem and the forcing of the dentist to follow 
methods that would insure sanitary operations of all kinds would 
respond to the statement of Dr. Mayo, that the next great step 
in preventive medicine should be made by the dental profession. 


“It is unnecessary 


made impossible. How shall this be done? 
Through the schools, replies Dr. Fones; and he points to the re- 
sults already obtained in his home city as an evidence of the 


truth of his assertion. He describes Bridgeport’s plan as follows: 


‘*Every child submits to a thorough examination of the 
mouth and is given the prophylactic treatment. If, through 
ignorance, a parent objects and sends a note to the principal, 
asking that the child be excused from the prophylactic treat- 
ments, such wishes are recognized; but out of nearly twelve 
thousand children that we are handling in the public schools 
of Bridgeport this year, we have had fewer than sixty notes from 
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YOUNG NEW-YORKKERS IN A TOOTH-BRUSH 


New York’s 760,000 school-children, and thousands in other cities, are now given a regular drill in the care of their teeth 








DRILL 
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the parents. This type of clinic costs about eighty cents per 
child per year. This city thus takes one-half the responsibility 
in educating and helping the children to preserve their teeth. 
The other half is placed upon the child and its parents, in seeing 
to the dietary and the proper home-care of the mouth. 

‘Almost any municipality cansafford this type of clinic. It 
does not pauperize the child, and is in harmony with our Ameri- 
can idea that we are glad to help those who help themselves. 
Not only will dental decay be greatly lessened under such a 
system, but a much greater interest will be aroused in the proper 
eare and preservation of the teeth. 

“The hardest work of all is that of educating the city officials 














IF HE 


JUMPS, HE FAILS. 


The machine records any change in the pulse or respiration of this 
candidate for the French air-service, or the least trembling of his 
fingers. Specimen charts, showing results of this examination, are 
seen on the opposite page. This is only one of many tests. 











sufficiently to secure an appropriation for such a clinic, and 
permission to enter the schools. 

“The plan we have adopted for our school work is as follows: 

‘“*When the child enters school in the first grade, his mouth 
is earefully examined, conditions recorded, and his teeth given 
a thorough prophylactic treatment. Classroom talks are given 
by the supervisors, and tooth-brush drills begun. The teacher 
records on the blackboard, morning and afternoon, those who 
have and who have not brushed their teeth. It is our effort 
to see that, during the course of the year, each child has four 
prophylactic treatments, also repeated tooth-brush drills and 
classroom talks. When these children enter the second grade, 
the same form of treatment and teaching is followed, and so 
on, up to and including their period in the fifth grade. Stere- 
opticon lectures are given to the children of the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades, the still higher grades being accommodated if 
there is room for them. Pamphlets containing illustrations are 
given out to be carried home by the children—reaching, in this 
way, the parents. Many of the children entering school at six 
years of age have the first permanent molars in place, with 
cavities developing in the fissures on the masticating and buccal 
surfaces. In order to staré these children with sound perma- 
ment teeth, we are having these small cavities filled, in the 
schools, by a woman dentist. This operative work we term 
preventive dentistry, for, in filling these small cavities at this 
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early age, we are preventing the more serious ones later on. 
No attempt is made to do general reparative work, but we 
have the paid services of a dentist, centrally located in the 
city, who will relieve the school-children from toothache when 
they present cards which have been given to them by the prin- 
cipal of the school. By such a system the child is under in- 
struction, education, and preventive treatment for the preserva- 
tion of his teeth for the first five years of his school life, so that 
if, when leaving school, his teeth are decayed, he has no one 
to blame but himself. ...... 

“What is the next great step in dentistry? 
definite, practical plan for prevention? 

“Until we have something that promises even greater results 
in reducing the great flood of dental decay, I ask you to give this 
plan, as presented to you, your most serious consideration.” 


Is it not some 





TESTING AIRMEN IN FRANCE 
EN FAR ABOVE THE AVERAGE in pliysical and 


mental equipment are the ones France desires for her 
military aviators. No dullards need apply. Appli- 
cants are tested by apparatus designed according to the latest 
methods of the world’s laboratories, especially to ascertain 
their quickness in responding to impressions received through 
the senses. This system of tests, says Mr. George Pelles, in The 
Illustrated World (Chicago, October), has saved both time and 
money, and has filled the French air-service with alert, manly 
We are 
aeroplanes for our Army. 


to spend some millions in improved 


Why not 


in chronoscopes, ergographs, and ‘‘tremblers,”’ 


men. about 


invest a few hundreds 
and put them 
If there 
was ever work that requires steadiness of nerve and lightning 
Why not test 
for these qualities before their absence causes disaster? Says 
Mr. Pelles: 


‘‘The candidate or prospective airman must go through sev- 
eral tests. His senses of hearing, feeling, and seeing are mea- 
sured, and the length of time it takes him to give expression to 
the impressions that he receives is recorded by the instruments. 

‘Por this purpose the chronoscope of Dr. d’Arsonval is used. 
The chronoscope consists of a dial, upon which is fastened a 
hand or indicator which makes a complete revolution of the 
dial per second. The edge of the dial is divided into one hun- 
dred equal parts. The hand, which is set in motion by the 
examiner by means of an electromagnetic device embodied in 
a small instrument called a ‘hammer,’ is brought to a stop by 
the candidate in squeezing the two strips of metal together 
which he holds in his right hand. The attendant announces 
that the greater the speed attained, the better will be the appli- 
ceant’s chance to pass. So that the candidate’s ‘personal equa- 
tion,’ for that is what they term the result of an examination, 
may be ascertained, the doctor taps a tin box with the afore- 
mentioned ‘hammer,’ thereby starting the indicator on the dial. 
As soon as the sound of the hammer on the tin box reaches the 
ceandidate’s ears, he squeezes the metal strips in his hand, conse- 
quently stopping the index-hand which indicates the number of 
hundredths of a second taken to record his impression. 

“In recording the impressions of touch the same instruments 
are used. The hammer in this case is used to touch the candi- 
date, usually about the head or neck, without visual notice from 
him. When the tap of the hammer is felt by the candidate he 
again presses the metal strips, thus recording his time for expres- 
sing impressions of touch. 

“‘In ascertaining the candidate’s personal equation in regard 
to the sense of sight the same process is pursued. The ham- 
mer is prest to the table and the hand on the dial is stopt as 
soon as the meeting of the hammer and the table are noticed 
by the candidate. An acceptable, successful, or ‘good’ candi- 
date will usually register impressions of hearing or touch in 
fifteen one-hundredths of a second after receiving the impres- 
sions, and in nineteen one-hundredths of a second for sight 
impressions. Unsuccessful or ‘bad’ candidates run as high as 
thirty one-hundredths for hearing. thirty-nine one-hundredths 
for touch, and forty-eight one-hundredths for sight. 

“The foregoing examinations are not all the candidate has to 
go through. The next test is that of the candidate’s nerve- 
strength or, to be more explicit, the test to ascertain his ability 
to withstand shock. An instrument known as the pneumo- 


to the same use that has shown results in France? 


quickness of response it is military aviation. 
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graph, which is used in this operation, is placed about the can- 
didate’s chest and records the rate of his respiration. At the 
same time he holds an instrument called the ‘trembler’ in his 
hand, and as his hand shakes or trembles, so it is registered. 
Also he has the two fingers next to the thumb of his other hand 
placed and fastened into an apparatus resembling the finger of 
a glove, which is likewise attached by wire to the registering 
cylinder. This device records the heart-action or pulse of the 
candidate and is called the doigtier. The revolving registering 
cylinder, mentioned above, is covered with lampblack, and a 
sensitive needle from each of the three parts to be tested digs 
a furrow into the lampblack, which denotes simultaneously the 
ceandidate’s heart, respiratory and nerve action before and at 
the time the shock to the nerves is given. The shock consists 
either of the firing of a revolver close to the candidate, or the 
exploding of magnesium used in taking flash-lights, or the placing 
of a cloth dipped in ice-water upon the bare skin. 

“There is yet one more test through which the candidate must 
pass, namely, the ability to resist or withstand fatigue of the 
fingers, hands, and arms. In accomplishing this an instrument 
called the ‘ergograph of Mosso,’ with modifications and improve- 
ments by Camus, is used. By placing the hand palm up upon 
the apparatus and inserting a finger into a pocket which is 
connected with a weight, and bending the finger so that the 
weight is raised, a record is made of the ‘curves’ and their 
number from the time the candidate begins this fatigue- 
producing exercise until the muscles of the hand and arm are 
too tired to proceed further. This test is essential, as the air- 
man has much exercise for the hands and arms in flying. 

“‘These ordeals, designed as they are. according to the latest 
findings of physiological and psychological laboratories all over 
the world, demand that a prospective candidate be far above 
the average in physical and mental equipment in order to make 
a satisfactory showing. A dullard can not win his spurs. 

“The French air-service shows the results of this system. 
It is filled with alert, manly men—men whose physique and 
mentality demand bravery, alertness, and efficiency. In con- 
structing this arm of the service for the United States some 
such scientific criteria should be adopted.” 





CANDY: THE DRUNKARD’S FRIEND—If any man 
doubt that candy will cure him of the drink habit, says The 
Medical World, as quoted in The Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia, 
October 19), he can easily test it. This paper goes on: 

‘The man who puts lots of molasses on his wheat-cakes at 
breakfast will find himself gradually forgetting to step in for 
his customary drink on his way to his work. If the man who 
‘goes out’ between times for liquid refreshments will go into 
a candy-store instead and get five or ten cents’ worth of candy, 
and eat it, he will be surprized at the effect, for it will not be 








THIS CANDIDATE FAILED. 


The time of the revolver-shot is indicated by the white cross; 
the candidate’s nerves were not equal to the shock, he jumped 
nearly “‘ out of his skin,”’ and his hand trembled. 











very long until he will have a box of candy in his pocket or desk. 
It has often been noted that, in theaters where candy is sold 
during the intermissions, ‘going out to see a man’ does not 
prevail to anything like the extent it does in other theaters 
where no candy-selling is permitted. Not one man in a hundred 
knows why he forgot to ‘go out and see a man’ after he had 
bought a box of candy for his companion and eaten a little 
of it himself for politeness’ sake.” 


THE LOSS OF THE TURNOVER 


T IS DOUBTFUL whether we shall have anything to eat 
at all if this goes on. That ruthless iconoclast, the editor 
of The Guide to Nature, who has already deprived us of 

potato-seed and hominy, now assures us that the ‘turnover,’ 
that solace of our happy childhood, is no more. He mourns its 
loss on an editorial page ironically headed, ‘‘For Those With 
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THIS CANDIDATE WAS ACCEPTED. 


When the revolver was fired (at the point indicated by the 
white cross) the candidate’s pulse, breath, and hand gave almost 
no evidence of disturbance, and remained (as shown by the chart) 
as steady as before—showing a shock-proof nervous system. 











Good Appetites,” and maliciously dedicates his elegy to Tux 
Lirerary Digest, which, he says, has ‘‘copied all my plain- 
tive moanings about the things that the human race has lost.” 
That these lost treasures are really lost is proved, he says, by 
the fact that even the large circulation of The Guide to Nature 
combined with that of THe Literary Diacest has failed thus 
far to bring any potato-balls to light except those that are 
decidedly vestigial, and none with seeds that he has thus far 


been able to germinate. He goes on: 


“The correspondence in regard to hominy still goes merrily 
on, and several stenographers are rattling away at their type- 
writers and telling innumerable correspondents that we are not 
searching for lye-hulled corn, but for hominy. We have had 
all sorts of grits, various things that look like Japanese rice, 
some like sheep’s teeth, some like mush in milk, and still others 
in all sorts of concoctions. But thus far, Lirerary Digest, in 
spite of your jocose remark about ‘this startling revelation,’ 
etc., let it be known to you and others that not one ounce of 
real hominy has materialized at this office. ...... 

‘While speaking of the lost things, let me ask where is the 
old fellow who does not remember the delicious appfe turnovers 
of his boyhood, especially if he is a New-Englander? Now wait 
a moment. Stop right where you are. Do not deluge us with 
letters telling that when you make apple pies, you still take 
the apple that is left over, put it in a piece of crust and bake it. 
Do not tell us how you stew apples and put them in dumplings. 
That sort of dumpling business is pot apple pie and not‘an apple 
turnover, so called because it really was a turnover. If all New- 
Englanders had lived by the seashore, I am sure they would 
have called it an apple porpoise, because the movements of an 
apple turnover, when dropt into boiling fat, are not unlike 
those of a porpoise rolling in the sea. How they were made 
so that the edges did not split open I do not know. It isa 
lost art. Like the Damascus swords which, history tells us, 
could be bent from tip to handle without breaking, these apple 
turnovers were bent from edge to edge and the edges would 
stick. Oh, the delicious anticipations as they tumbled and 
rolled and turned over in that boiling fat! 

“Ts there anything that brings more clearly to mind the 
domestic scenes in that New England kitchen than the vision 
of Grandma standing there, right hand poised in mid-air as 
if she were about to harpoon a porpoise, left hand on her hip, 
with calm complacency in her attitude that said, ‘I can make 
the most delicious mingling of apple and wheat that ever was 
made.’ 

‘‘Apple turnovers, as they disappeared, passed through a 
process of reversion. For a time, they were known in some 
New England restaurants, but the apple stuffing was crude, 








the crust was crude, and the edges seemed to have been turned 
over and riveted down. No one would want to eat the edges 
of these degenerate turnovers. 

“So I set on the shelf the memory of those delicious apple 
turnovers in company with potato-seed, hominy and milk, fried 
hominy, hominy pie, the real old pot apple pie, and—now go 
slow—huckleberry hollow! But that is another story. When 
my correspondents shall have showered me with letters and 
shall in vain try to prove that apple turnovers have not van- 
ished, then I will sing the threnody of huckleberry hollow. 
Until then, hic jacel applus lurnoveris; requiescat in pace.” 





*“ SOLDIER’S HEART” 


HY DO SOLDIERS SUFFER so much from weak 
hearts? The phenomenon has particularly 
noticeable during the present war, and a good deal 
about it has been printed in the medical journals. The doctors 
Sir James Barr, in an article con- 


been 


do not agree on the cause. 


tributed to American 
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SPUN PAPER 


LARGE AND RAPID INCREASE in the demand for 
products made of paper is reported by Mr. Rolf Thelen 
in The American Exporter (New York, November). 

This opens a promising field for manufacture, Mr. Thelen thinks, 
called 


especially in articles made from ‘‘spun” paper, also 


‘paper cord”’ or “‘paper yarn.”” This is made in various ways, 
but generally of long strips of paper twisted or crusht until 
they have become round or nearly so. The use of this material 
is not new. Paper cord was used during the Civil War, but 
cireumstances have recently combined to promote the use of 


spun paper products. The writer goes on to say: 


‘**Probably the most common method of making paper yarn 
in the United States consists in cutting rolls of paper into long 
ribbons or strips, and subsequently passing these strips through 
spinning machines, which are adapted to make the particular 
kind of yarn which is desired. One kind of yarn is made from 
paper which has been coated with a thin layer of cotton fleece, 
and subsequently cut 
into strips. In another 





Medicine (September), 





states his belief that it 
is due to overdevelop- 
ment of the thyroid 
Other authori- 
ties regard its cause as 


gland. 
strain of the _heart- 
Sir James Mac- 
kenzie and Dr. Robert 
D. Rudolf, a Canadian 
military surgeon, believe 


muscle. 





it to be due to general 
instability of the cireu- 
lation, caused by neu- 
rasthenia. All 
that 
ods of warfare are re- 


agree 
the modern meth- 
sponsible for it. Dr. A SETTEE 
Rudolf gives his views 
in The Canadian Medi- 








Illustrations with this article by courtesy of ‘‘ The American Exporter,’’ New York. 


MADE OF SPUN 


The paper reeds are woven over a wood and rattan frame. 


process the sheet of pulp 
is cut into strips of the 
required width by means 
of jets of water which 
play upon it, and the 
paper is then ready for 
the spinning heads as 
soon as it leaves the 
paper machine, subse- 
quent splitting not be- 
ing necessary. 

‘Tn still another proc- 
ess the pulp is not first 
made into a sheet, 
done in most eases, but 
is passed through a cen- 
trifugal spinning head, 
which spins it into yarn 
at one operation. So 
far as is known, this 
kind of paper yarn is 
little used in the United 
States, tho it is true 
that some very promis- 


as 15 


PAPER. 








cal Association Journal 
(September), and they are epitomized in an editorial appearing 
in The Medical Record (New York, October 28). We read: 


‘*‘Rudolf points out that soldier’s heart, as witnessed at the 
French front, can hardly be due to strain of the heart-muscle, 
to which it has been largely attributed, for the reason that 
trench warfare does not give rise to strain sufficient to damage a 
previously healthy heart-muscle. On the other hand, the strain 
to which the nerves are subjected by the mode of warfare in 
France no doubt has much influence. All kinds of functional 
nerve-conditions are encountered, including nervous instabilities 
of the circulation. The heart and vessels are very largely under 
the control of the nervous system, and the rate of the pulse is 
perhaps a better index of the state of this system than anything 
else. Moreover, as Rudolf points out, when the whole nervous 
system is under such tension it will yield, if at all, at its weakest 
point, and the weakest point varies in different individuals. 
If a person’s circulation is his weakest point, then that is where 
it is most likely to give way. Rudolf’s conclusions are as fol- 
lows: The condition called ‘soldier’s heart’ is not an entity, 
but includes merely the worst examples of a circulatory insta- 
bility that grades up from the nearly normal to a degree so great 
that it may completely incapacitate the patient. The circula- 
tory instability has often been there before and is merely brought 
into prominence or exaggerated by the unusual physical and 
mental surroundings of a soldier’s life. The very same condi- 
tion occurs, only more rarely, in civil life. In many eases the 
condition appears to be caused or precipitated by infection, 
also by nerve-shock or strain.” 

In conclusion, the writer remarks that the question is: of 
very considerable importance, as the irritable heart oecurs 
more or less frequently in civil life. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that the problem will be solved in the near future. 


ing samples have been 
exhibited. The main 
drawback to its use at present seems to be lack of strength. 

“‘Probably the largest single use of spun paper in the United 
States lies in the manufacture of ‘fiber’ rugs. These rugs have 
become popular recently, and may be purchased in almost any 
department-store throughout the country. There are probably 
at least twenty-five fiber-rug factories in the United States, and 
altho their total output is not known, it is stated that one of 
them alone is turning out twenty-five tons of rugs daily. Most 
of the rugs are made entirely of paper, but there are several 
concerns that are putting out rugs that have an admixture of 
cotton or wool. There are several ways of obtaining the patterns 
in rugs. Probably the two commonest are by means of different 
colored yarns, and by stenciling. Both of these methods are 
comparatively simple and yield good results. When colored 
yarns are used, the colors are added to the pulp before it is made 
into paper, and when the design is stenciled on, this operation is 
performed after the rug has been woven. 

“There are several firms which make a specialty of woven- 
paper furniture, and there seems every reason to suppose that 
as it becomes better known the demand for it will increase. 
Most of the furniture of this type is made by weaving spun- 
paper reeds over a frame of wood.” 

Paper cord and rope are made in a variety of sizes and styles 
and find many different uses. Mr. Thelen reports two types 
of paper cord; namely, cord which is all paper, and cord with 
Both are used in the United 
He goes on: 


a core of hemp, manila, or sisal. 
States, but the former in larger quantities. 


“The most obvious use for paper cord is the tying of packages, 
and it is made in a number of weights and styles for this purpose. 
Special twines are made for the tying of raw wool, and other 
special uses for which paper twine is especially suited are receiving 
attention from the manufacturers. One of the most inviting 
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uses, and one which has 


various sorts; linoleum 





appealed to paper-twine 
makers, is as_ binder 
twine. Unfortunately, 
a suitable paper twine 
has not as yet been de- 
veloped, but much time 
and effort have been de- 
voted to experimental 
WHE 6°3.3.55 = 
“Seaming cords for 
standing seams on up- 
holstery and for similar 
purposes are made of 
paper in many cases, 
and it is reported that 
the paper cords are pre- 
ferred on account of 
their smoothness and 
freedom from loose fib- 
ers. Certain brands of 
electrical insulating tub- 
ing, known in the trade 
as ‘loom,’ have one or 
more layersof papercord 
disposed between the in- 
ner and outer coverings, 
and this cord finds a 
number of other uses in 








backing, and the back- 
ing for artificial leather 
are sometimes made of 
paper fabric; and there 
are now under develop- 
ment several new uses 
which are kept more or 
less secret, but which 
give promise of success. 
“Tt can be seen, even 
from this more or less 
superficial description of 
the uses and possibilities 
of twisted paper yarn 
and its products, that 
there is an important 
field ahead of them, and 
experts are giving the 
subject special study 
and consideration.” 





ALCOHOL FROM 
BANANAS—The devel- 
opment of an industry 
closely related to the 
banana trade and about 





to receive an impetus 





the electrical field. 
“The manufacture of 
bags from woven-paper 
fabrics offers very many 
interesting possibilities, 
and manufacturers are 
already exploring the 
new fields assiduously. 
In the United States less 
attention has been paid 





A VARIETY OF SPUN-PAPER PRODUCTS. 


1. Seaming cord, two strips of paper twisted into a single strand. 2. Lath yarn, 
16 strips of paper twisted into a single strand. 3. Four-strand fleece twine. 4. Baby 
carriagb reed, two strips of paper around a solid wire core. 5. Spun-paper cords and 
braids used in “‘ fiber’’ furniture. 6. Variegated two-strand crépe-paper rope, used 
in basketry. 7. Single-strand fleece twine. 
ual single-strand yarns. 9. Heavy braid used in “ fiber’’ furniture. 10. Handle cord, 
used as filling for leather luggage handles. 
‘fiber’’ furniture. Paper ropes are also used for towing and other heavy purposes. 


from American interests 
is reported by Consul 
E. M. Lawton at Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras, who 
is quoted in Drug and 
Chemical Markets (New 
York, October 25). Says 


this paper: 


8. Sample of fiber rug, showing individ- 


11. Single-strand seating cord, used in 








to the development of 
the heavier bagging, pe 
efforts having been confined to specialties such as woven 
onion-bags, coffee- bags, tobacco-clipping bags, and so on. 
An interesting development in the cotton flour-sack has re- 
cently occurred, and, tho not strictly in the field of paper 
fabrics, may be mentioned, since the same idea has been 
applied to woven-paper bags. In brief, the improvement 
consists in lining the cotton or woven-paper fabric with a sheet 
of pulp on one side. This sheet of pulp appears on the inside 
of the finished sack, and makes a perfectly tight and sanitary 
package, preventing the flour from coming out and dirt and mois- 
ture from entering. It is reported that numerous flour millers 
are now shipping part of their output in this type of package. 
“The sudden popularity of 


‘**Bananas suitable for 
export must always be a certain size or number of ‘hands.’ 
The rejection of smaller bunches by the fruit companies has 
always been a source of complaint and also of loss to the plant- 
ers. It is now proposed to use them in the manufacture of 
alcohol. By executive order, the President of Honduras has 
signed a contract by which an American of long experience in 
the fruit business in the tropics, representing a company of 
American capitalists, is granted the right to erect a distillery 
at San Pedro Sula, Honduras. The concessionaire has deposited 
$25,000 with the Government as an earnest of good faith, which 
is to be credited toward export duties on the alcohol at 3 cents 
gold per gallon. He will also pay 4,000 pesos annually (about 

$2,000) for salaries of Govern- 





paper-matting valises and bags 
is truly wonderful. This matting 
is made with paper warp and 
cotton filling, and was originally 
intended to imitate the grass 
and reed mattings. . . . The 
popularity of these matting cases 
is well illustrated by the fact 
that imitations made from solid 
sheets of cardboard, stamped to 
represent paper matting, are now 
on the market. ...... 
“Besides the uses which have 
been mentioned, there are a 
number of others for which 
twisted paper and its products 
are adapted. Thus, paper mat- 
ting is used in making cases for 
sarrying thermos bottles; fancy- 
paper rope is used for decora- 
tions; paper ropes are used for 
towing and other heavy duties; 
seaming cords are used for a 
multitude of purposes that have 
not been stated; paper fabrics 
of many different kinds, both 





als and made of paper alone, 
are used in making clothing of 








CORDS AND ROPES OF SPUN PAPER. 
2 f 2 2 1. Single-strand package twine. 
mixed with other textile materi- tube. 3. Heavy package twine, six strands, each with hemp core. 
4. Single-strand package twine, medium weight. 


ment inspectors, as distillation 
of spirits is a Government mo- 
nopoly. He agrees to take all 
the bananas offered up to 200,- 
000 bunches monthly at a fixt 
price of 30 cents gold per hun- 
dredweight. The concessionaire 
must begin distilling within one 
year from the date of congres- 
sional approbation of the con- 
cession. This new industry will 
be a valuable stimulus for the 
northern section of Honduras. 
The Department of Fomento of 
the Honduras Government has 
also approved the company’s 
application for the right to build 
a sugar-mill and a paper-mill 
near the distillery. The com- 
pany proposes to supply planters 
with funds for planting sugar- 
eane on the worn-out banana 
lands, and will also distil from 
the cane, the bagasse of which 
is to be used in the manufacture 
of paper. Experiments will be 
made in the manufacture of paper 
from banana waste. The com- 


pany is capitalized at $500,000.” 





2. Package twine wound on a 
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ARE YOU A THACKERAYAN? 


TEST of who’s a real Thackerayan seems to be afforded 
by the new play of Mr. Langdon Mitchell, ‘‘ Major 
Pendennis.”” ‘‘Anybody who is anybody knows Major 
Pendennis,” says the New York Times ervitic, quoting Harry 
Foker, but he thinks ‘“‘this particular ‘grouping of the elect is 


growing less numerous.’’ That he considers himself safe within 


Mitchell dragged in Thackeray once before when he 
vided Mrs. Fiske with a play about ‘‘ Becky Sharp,”’ his present 
venture makes Mr. Towse “marvel at the audacity which 


could make it possible’’: 


pro- 


“Actually it does not much matter whether he meant to 
preserve the main outlines of the original story, or simply 
to give corporal form to some of the 
principal characters in a plot more or 





CAPTAIN COSTIGAN ARGUES IT WITH 

‘Fhey fall out over the question of Pen and “the Fotheringay.”’ 
mands satisfaction, the Major comes up short with: 
ball, I'm your man. 








MAJOR PENDENNIS. 


When the Captain de- 
“Tell me, sir, if you're for pistol and : = : . 
I’m not afraid of any Costigan that ever murdered the King’s English.” in the Temple, and the other two in the 


less of his own devising, for he has 
done neither one thing nor the other, 
but in trying to grapple with both horns 
of an unavoidable dilemma, has slipt, dis- 
astrously, between them. In the en- 
deavor to reproduce as much as possible 
ot his author in a specified time, he has 
given at once too much and too little, 
the result being devitalized personages 
and constructive chaos. As a matter of 
fact, the task which he set himself was, 
from the very nature of it, plainly im- 
possible. it may be granted that he has 
displayed considerable ingenuity in pack- 
ing a large amount of -unmanageable 
material within very narrow limits, but 
that is searcely a valid excuse—and 
certainly affords no compensation—for 
the mutilations, omissions, additions, 
transformations, and general bedevilment 
to which he has subjected, quite unnec- 
essarily, one of the greatest masterpieces 
of Victorian fiction.” 

Mr. Towse 


give “a 


the 
the 


between 


balks at attempt to 


summary of resemblances 
the story of 


that of the 


and divergences” 
‘*Major 


original novel- 


Pendennis” and 


‘The abysmal difference between the 
play and the book does not consist so 
much in the incidental action—here, of 
course, the adapter was entitled to the 
largest license in the matter of omission, 
retention, or modification—but in the 
whole atmosphere and characterization, 
and, above all, in the woful weakness of 
the interpolated dialog. er 

‘‘Some idea of the course adopted by 
Mr. Mitchell may be afforded by the 
statement that his play is written in a 
prolog, in the rooms of Captain Costigan 

where the whole Fotheringay episode is 
begun, continued, and ended, with light- 
ning dispatech—and three acts, one of 
which oceurs in Arthur Pendennis’s rooms 


Major’s rooms (lordly habitation for a 








the charmed circle seems to follow from his assertion that 
Mr. Mitchell, ‘‘loving his original not wisely but too well, has 
been more faithful to Thackeray than to the theater.” Mr. 
Heywood Broun, too, convinced of the poor dramatic qualities 
of the new piece, tells the Tribune readers that ‘‘Major Pen- 
dennis’’ may not be “ conscientiously reeommended to any save 
those who know and love the Another critic, Mr. 
Towse, of The Evening Post, who will allow you no doubt of his 
belief that he is a good Thackerayan, falls back on a mot of 
Whistler, uttered on a different occasion, and adapts it to his 


own purpose of asking, ‘Why drag in Thackeray?” Tho Mr. 


novel.” 


half-pay major) in Jermyn Street, Lon- 
don. In these two sets most of the 
characters concerned in the greater part of the action of the 
book (nothing is seen of Bayes, Sir Francis Clavering, Alta- 
mont, and others) disport themselves, popping in or out, 
with a cheerful disregard ,of all the unities, as they are re- 
quired to meet the theatrical exigencies of the moment. To 
persons unable to supply the necessary explanations from 
their private memories, their evolutions must often have 
been sadly bewildering.” 

If the novel comes off ill in Mr. Towse’s eyes, the Major 
seems to fare a little better: 


“The work of Mr. John Drew must have given great satis- 
faction to his admirers. It was a genuine, carefully considered, 
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and neatly executed impersonation. That it was not altogether, 
if at all, the Major Pendennis of Thackeray was not his fault, 
for in this ease, as in others, Mr. Mitchell has taken all kinds of 
liberties with his model, changing him radically in conduct and 
in speech. Pluck was about the only admirable quality in the 
selfish, shrewd, sycophantic, and immoral old worshiper of the 
lamented Marquis of Steyne. But he had all the artificial graces 
of his period: suave, agreeable, pliant manners, a delightful 
cynicism, great treasure of worldly gossip, and great skill i 
specious moralization. Mr. Mitchell has shorn him of all his 
eloquence—it was only garrulity, perhaps, but delightful read- 
ing—and much of his cynicism, but has left him his .courage 
and love of social intrigue, and endowed him with high feeling 
and substantial generosity. Mr. Drew, admirably made up, 
emphasized the military side of him, making him a trifle stiff 
rather than supple, easy and dignified rather than petulant and 
fussy, and authoritative rather than bland and adroit. His 
conception was lacking in color and detail, but it was definite, 
consistent, plausible, and attractive, and was especially weleome 
as showing his ability to enlarge and improve upon his habitual 
methods. It justifies the hope that he may yet achieve a new 
career in eccentric comedy. His is the one embodiment in the 
representation which is not unworthy of its original, even if it is 
only partly an interpretation of it.’ 





The difference between this view of the character and Mr. 
Broun’s only complicates our problem as to which critic is the 
better Thackerayan. Mr. Broun is enthusiastic: 

“The Major, thank heaven, is safe. Langdon Mitchell has 
done well by him, but John Drew does much better. Major 
Pendennis is a man so stanch that he conquered his own creator. 
Thackeray, as clearly indicated in the title of his novel, set out 
to write a story about Arthur Pendennis, and, tho he devoted 
most of his time to the young hero, it is the Major whom every 
reader remembers above all other characters in the book. Also 
it is fair to presume that Thackeray set out to be a little severe 
with the old fellow. He was another of those snobs whom the 
great satirist loved to belabor. Yet even in snobbery thorough- 
ness is a redeeming virtue. So whole-hearted is the devotion of 
the Major to the world that his very vice of materialism becomes 
a virtue. 

‘John Drew,looks the old reprobate to the life. He indicates 
in any number of ways the Major's self-sufficiency. The grand 
air hovers over the creation. One can almost fancy that one 
sees those crested invitations bulging in the pockets of the 
Major. Best of all, Drew makes clear the courage of the old boy, 
and once in the third act he gives a fine flare of fire, as the 
Major might have done when the honor of the house of Pendennis 
was threatened. 

‘In one respect Major Pendennis suffers when he is required 
to step out from his palatial home of ink and costly white paper. 
The fault is not Drew’s, but Langdon Mitchell’s. The play- 
wright has committed the very grave crime of sentimentalizing 
the Major just a mite. It is true that the old gentleman was 
finally reconciled to the union of Laura and Pen, but his con- 
version last night was much too sudden and his approach to 
tears too precipitate. It must be remembered that the Major 
had only one weak spot, and that was for his nephew. 

‘Not enough has been made of the veteran’s habit of referring 
to Lord So-and-So and his fondness for telling anecdotes of 
doubtful interest about this and that great one in the world 
of society. In the book the Major came to be a bit of a bore 
to the young bucks. Mitchell has given him a little too much 
wit and vastly too much brevity of expression; it would be better 
to allow him to ramble on with his philosophy. ‘Remember, 
it’s as easy to marry a rich woman as a poor woman; and a 
devilish deal pleasanter to sit down to a good dinner than to 
a serag of mutton in lodgings.’ There is a little of that to be 
sure, but not a great deal. ; 

‘Drew easily dominates every scene in which he takes part, 
and there is no reason why there should not be more of him 
in the play. The character is full and rounded in his hands. 
In appearance, in walk, in manner, even in be nding a gouty 
pair of legs, Drew is the Major. ... . 

‘The characters who were damaged beyond recognition in the 
transition from book to play are Harry Foker and Mrs. Pendennis. 
Mrs. Pendennis is one of the few good women whom Thackeray 
succeeded in making at all lifelike. Even the Major thought her 
one of the finest ladies in England. In the play she is less than 
the dust. The failure of Harry Foker is due entirely to the 
author. He seems to have lost sight entirely of the broadly comic 
possibilities of the pudgy little man.” 
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THE YEAR’S POETRY 


ERMENTATION of national affairs has always ante- 

dated spiritual flowering, says Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 

coming forward again in the Boston Transcript with his 
year’s batch of poetry. So he believes that ‘‘inscrutably and 
mysteriously the forces which a generation have been preparing 
for the present European War have also by an unusual com- 
bination of spiritual cireumstances brought about the renaissance 
of poetry in both England and America.’ Mr. Braithwaite 
finds his evidence that the two are related in the fact that 
‘around the pivot of a war in which the conscience of the world 
is brought to judgment a vigorous and productive creative era 
prevails.”” England, he declares, has seen during the last five 
years the rise of a group of poets who, ‘in mood, form, and 
substance, are entirely uninfluenced by their immediate prede- 
cessors.’’ In America he finds a much longer preparation for 
the outburst which came two years ago: 


“If we take Robinson, Frost, Masters, Anna Branch, Amy 
Lowell, and James Oppenheim to indicate the chief exponents of 
the more important groups, we shall find that only two out of 
the number had not published before 1912; but even these two, 
Miss Lowell and Frost, were writing and expe rimenting for a full 
decade before issuing a collection. It is significant, however, 
that between 1912 and the present year all these poets, with a 
number not named here, have gathered a body of work that has 
ascended with convincing proof of power on the wave of the great 
European War. 

**And this has had little or nothing to do with the establish- 
ment of poetry magazines. They were a natural development 
of the demand which a national mood created. That mood 
will not be foisted upon. It is in the long run a rational mood. 
It may for a time indulge in fancies, but the indulgence is really 
for the process of a careful selection. An examination of the 
past four years, for all its turmoil of debate about methods 
and aims, about and between the various groups, will show a 
change and yet a stability in the art that is unmistakable. The 
point of departure from conservatism may be dated from the 
establishment of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, the instrument 
of Ezra Pound’s radicalism. Mr. Masters was promoted by the 
discernment of William Marion Reedy, and Mr. Frost, whatever 
his experiences in England, we owe largely to the discernment 
of a reader in the hills of Vermont who happened to belong to a 
family of publishers. What I want to make clear is that the 
change from conservatism was very largely individual in the 
poet; and such poets as Frost, Masters, Amy Lowell, James 
Oppenheim, and others who have with different methods brought 
their art into the channels of a great tradition, have stabilized, 
with those who have not experimented in form, the whole move- 
ment of this period.” 


At the beginning of the present year, so we are told, one could 


define four separate groups of poets: 


“The fixt and firm traditionalists, the social-revolutionists, 
the Imagists, and the Radicals of the Others, A Magazine of 
the New Verse, group, who regard Ezra Pound as their idol and 
master. Much has happened during the year, subtly and per- 
sistently, to clear the befogged atmosphere of our poetic progress. 
The last-named group has produced, in my opinion, one poet, 
Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, who fathered the host of Mr. Pound’s 
imitators. In every case of radical experiment the real poet 
has survived. Out of Imagism Miss Lowell rises as the one 
American exponent who must be reckoned with in this era of 
poetic accomplishment; neither is there any doubt about Masters, 
who also has violated the regular modes of verse; and the same 
must be said of Frost, whose conception of blank verse is evolu- 
tionary; and Oppenheim’s polyrhythmic verse is an adequate 
medium for his substance. On the other hand, Mr. Sandburg, 
a much-heralded Poetry production, was a failure; the radical 
influence of Poetry itself has waned, the collected poems of 
Pound has so little interested the American public that they find 
it difficult to discover an American publisher, and the magazine 
Others, largely supported by his disciples, has ceased publication. 

‘*With the balance that has been struck, with the elimination 
of a great deal that sounded false, and which was very much 
in evidence a year ago, American poetry looks good to progress 
with fewer distractions. In spite of the above facts, it must 
be admitted that the art is not the same as it was a few vears 
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universally characteristic of American newspapers 








ago. It has changed, changed both in substance and form. 
It is not nearly so conservative. The influence of the innovators 
has been felt. Strength, independence, and more daring execu- 
tion have resulted from contact with the new forces. Tho I do 
not always sympathize with the propagandist sentiment of the 
poets who write on the social note, they have nevertheless infused 
a vigorous and passionate quality into verse. The Imagists 
have also added a strain of virility and a dramatic mood which 
have stiffened the rhythm and decorated the symbols of the art.” 


A freer movement has taken place all through our poetry, notes 
Mr. Braithwaite as he makes his yearly survey. We have given 
some account of this survey in previous years, with his indication 
of the best of the year’s output and the magazines where they 
appear. Since this will be rendered unnecessary by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Braithwaite’s *‘ Anthology, 
his choice of the supremely good, referring all to his fortheom- 


”* we shal] merely indicate 


ing volume. In the department of Current Poetry we reprint 


six out of his choice of the best. He writes: 

‘There is less of the strict conventional regularity, which does 
not mean that the traditional patterns of verse have been 
abandoned, but that the poets are using rhythm with more 
flexibility. Such poems as ‘Miracles’ and ‘Evensong,’ by 
Conrad Aiken; ‘The Barber Shop,’ by Mary Aldis; ‘The Horse 
Thief,” by William Rose Benet; ‘In the Home-Stretch’ and 
‘The Hill Wife,’ by Robert Frost; ‘Cross-Patch,’ by Horace 
Holley; ‘Idealists’ and ‘Earth Wisdom,’ ‘Saint John of Nepo- 
muc,’ by Ruth Comfort Mitchell; ‘Moods,’ by David O’Neil; 
‘Kan-il-Lak the Singer,’ by Constance Lindsay Skinner, and 
‘Clothes,’ by Jean Starr Untermeyer, are among the best of the 
year, and are so because the flexibility of form gives scope to 
substance. 

“‘On the other hand, there have been many beautiful poems 
in which the poets adhere strictly to regular patterns. To ap- 
preciate poetry one must be able to recognize the immortal 
virtues which give to art its significance. The sapphires of 
Josephine Preston Peabody’s ‘Harvest-Moon, 1916,’ the lovely 
regularity of Victor Starbuck’s ‘Night for Adventures,’ and 
‘The Inn of the Five Chimneys,’ by Clinton Scollard; the classic 
richness and elaborate rhythm of ‘We Who Were Lovers of Life,’ 
and other choruses from ‘The Story of Eleusis,’ by Louis V. 
Ledoux; the szlendid sonnets, ‘The City’ and ‘Riverside,’ by 
Brian Hooker; those finely polished lyrics of Witter Bynner’s, 
‘To No One in Particular’ and ‘A Thrush in the Moonlight’; 
Amelia Josephine Burr’s touching memorial, ‘The Poppies’; 
Karle Wilson Baker’s ‘Good Company’ and ‘At the Picture 
Show,’ and Stephen Vincent Benet’s excellent ballad, ‘The 
Hemp,’ and Seudder Middleton’s very striking rendering of 
‘The Clerk." The whole average of the magazine poetry of the 
year is higher. There are fewer contrasts in accomplishments. 
The subjects and treatment are so varied that one can not so 
easily as in former years differentiate the achievements.” 


OF OUR NEWSPAPERS 


AMERICAN DAILY is 
**a splash of photographs and 


BRITISH IDEA 
HE TYPICAL 


our British cousins to be 


believed by 


huge head-lines adorning reports of crime and other 


sensational incidents, and personal stories of a shamelessly 


advertising or libelous nature.” 
of a Britisher, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, is the belief of those 
of people in England who have never seen an American news- 


Such, according to the assertion 
** millions 


could not deseribe 
Rateliffe’s 


in a special 


paper; millions who, tho they have seen one, 


it.” The Manchester Guardian, which prints Mr. 


account of our newspapers, includes his article 
, 


American supplement issued October 3 
The British people are told at the outset 


, covering a4 great variety 
of American subjects. 
that American newspaperdom is not so black and red as the head- 
“The 


are undeniably American,”’ but 


lines paint it. black seare-head and the red afternoon 


‘streamer’ “prominent tho they 


are, they stand for a comparatively small section of the press.” 
Mr. Rateliffe finds that the American journalist puts into the 


head-line a great deal more than the Britisher does, that ‘“‘he 


is given to magnifying crimes of violence,” and as a greater 
surprize, ‘‘the affairs of inconspicuous people are publie prop- 
erty.”” With these three things allowed for, the Britisher goes 


on to find some virtues in our news sheets: 


“It is, to begin with, a larger and more diversified budget of 
news than ours. The American editor says that his business is 
the purveying of news, and he gives to the word ‘news’ a very 
wide connotation. Roughly speaking, nearly all activity is news 
and is thought to be deserving of publicity. The English 
reader, criticizing from the geographical standpoint of Europe, 
is apt to complain of the meager supply of foreign intelligence; 
but as a matter of fact the more important papers provide a 
European service which is remarkable for fulness and clever 
selection, while home political affairs, both of the State and of the 
Union, are most lavishly covered. It is when we come to certain 
matters which are of continuous and vital concern to the com- 
munity, but which the daily paper in England ignores or barely 
notices, that the American newspaper provokes surprize in 
the critical English reader. Thus (staggering as it sounds), 
education is news; almost any newspaper of standing, while 
reporting educational meetings at length, may have a full page 
every week devoted to the schools, colleges, and education 
societies. And so it is with woman suffrage: imagine an 
English news editor welcoming suffrage copy! Similarly, again. 
with the churches, the women’s clubs, music, and the drama. 
and the innumerable agencies of civie and social service. Their 
activities are news—not, as too often in an English newspaper 
office. what Barrie’s foreman printer called ‘tripe.’ Then there 
is sport. Not only do the great national games, haseball 
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and football, claim as large a 
share of space as we in normal 


country could not be persuaded 
to tolerate. Even the close- 
packed columns of the big 





times accord to racing, cricket, 
and football; but equality of 
treatment is enjoyed by sports 
which we condense into the 
smallest compass—golf and 
tennis, hockey, skating, aqua- 
tics. The home page, with the 
indispensable dose of domestic 


JAA OF FE). 


Scottish papers look light by 
comparison.” 


Mr. Ratcliffe hastily 
over the salient traits of our 
leading papers, pointing out 
that the New York Evening 


runs 





sentiment and humor, is the 


Post is ‘‘ perhaps the only news- 





playground of a wonderful 
team. The commercial section 
is commonly larger than all 
others, covering, seemingly, all 
trades and all markets, and 


TS 


Offers to Give Her 
Mate to Other Woman; 
Refused, Then Assault 


paper in the world that has a 
column of literary notes every 





making a tremendous fuss of 
‘real estate.’ In a word, the 
mult:yle energies of the modern 
world are more thoroughly re- 
flected in the American daily 
press than they are in ours. 


AN AMAZEMENT 


‘The affairs of inconspicuou 


a 


day”’; that Boston has ‘‘no 

morning paper of first-class 

Bd A | & [ standing,” but has “‘two re- 
markable evening journals,” 

TO THE BRITISH. The Transcript, of which he 

: people are public property.” says that ‘‘good Bostonians 





choose to die on Friday so as 








And, while we have nothing 
which, in flare and mass of 
vulgarity, is equal to the worst of those colossal Sunday editions, 
so we have nothing which in variety, enterprise, and general 
usefulness can compare with the Sunday issues of, say, the New 
York Times and Sun, or the Philadelphia Public Ledger. And 
here is a point worth noting: any man in America with an idea 
or a cause, any group with a program, can ‘put it over’ on an 
enormous publie with the aid of the Sunday edition.” 


The writer goes on to shatter one English illusion—that ‘‘the 
as a rule, a lighter, sharper, more 
In 


American newspaper is, 
easily negotiable product than its English counterpart.” 


point of fact, he declares 


“It is bulkier, heavier, nothing like so well subedited, as we 
say. It contains not fewer but more and (save for a few shining 
exceptions) inferior leading articles. It has pages of close tabular 
matter, and thick unbroken slabs of small type in the news and 
literary columns which the readers of the popular press in this 


to secure an obituary notice in 
its impressive Saturday The 
Monitor, which “circulates throughout the world.” 


Science 


The one 


issue,”’ and Christian 


essential characteristic of our press he finds to be its ‘‘re- 
gional independence”: 
‘‘ Distances are great and metropolitan cities many. Northern 


papers are of no account in the South; the most influential New 
York journals do not exist for the people of the Pacific Coast, 
and earry very little weight in the Middle States. Hence, sum- 
maries of opinion cabled to Europe, and confined to a small 
number of papers published east of the Mississippi, are imper- 
fectly representative of the Republic. The social and political 
life of the separate areas has in each case been fed from the 
regional metropolis, and time and again it has followed the lead 
of a newspaper which has been the expression of some original 
or especially masculine personality. . . . As for the American 
weekly press, that is another story which can not be comprest 
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is one marked trait of American papers. but they all shout the news at you. 
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THE MILITIAMAN’S MORALS 


ONFLICTING STATEMENTS about the morals of the 
boys on the border have prompted the editor of The 
Advance (Congregational, Chicago) to try to find out 

just what the facts really are. And what he learns encourages 
him, for he finds that in morals our militiamen along the Rio 
Grande have established a notable record which “sets a standard 
for the military operations of the future.” In the first place, 
we are told, ; 


‘*When the soldiers were ordered to the frontier of Mexico, 
all forms of evil proceeded to camp on their trail. Saloons and 
houses of prostitution saw what they thought was their oppor- 
tunity to prey on these boys, who were away from home, freed 
from the restraints of ordinary convention, and with their wages 
to spend. In some places and to some degree they have suc- 
ceeded, as such agencies always succeed in some measure where 
like conditions prevail. He who reads that remarkably realistic 
little book, ‘The Backwash of the War,’ and will turn to the 
chapter entitled ‘Wives and Women,’ will have some food for 
thought. Our boys on the border of Mexico have spent this 
summer and autumn in camp, and that is not ideal for young men. 
A moving army is a healthy army; an army in camp is subject 
to temptation, homesickness, and disease. Kipling long ago 
proclaimed to the world that ‘single men in barracks don’t 
turn into plaster saints.’”’ 


But this situation, we read in The Advance, has been well 
met. ‘“‘In the New York division, General O’Ryan positively 
forbade all use of intoxicating liquor, and pimself set the ex- 
ample.” He also forbade all patronizing of immoral resorts. 
For information as to results, The 
editorial in ‘“‘that interesting paper,” The Rio Grande Rattler 
(‘Published Weekly at Odd Places in Texas, by the New York 
Division, United States Army’’): The editorial is entitled, 
“Booze and Its By-Products”: 


Advance quotes from an 


‘Tf it was necessary to justify the issuance of this order, 
which some may have regarded as interfering with their per- 
sonal right to take an eye-opener and a night-cap or two, the 
sick reports have justified it. 

**The division commander knew that. He issued the order, 
the military police more or less closed up the saloons, and what 
is more important, the men obeyed the order because they were 
soldiers, and the health of the division is better than that of 
the regular troops who have had about six times as mueh border 
experience, but who are permitted to drink.” 


The order against patronizing the haunts of vice has had 
equally good results, and the health reports show an enormous 
improvement since the boys came under military rule: 


**In addition to this, the conduct of the men has been better 
because of this order. Summary court records show that three- 
quarters of the cases brought before those courts had their 
inception in violation of the liquor prohibition. 

**But the best part of it all is that the men obeyed the order, 
not because they were threatened with disciplinary action if they 
disobeyed, but because they played the game like trained soldiers. 
They obeyed because ‘orders is orders.’ There have been some 
offenders, but 80 per cent. of them, by official count, were 
rookies who enlisted after April 1, 1916, and who did not ap- 
preciate what was expected of soldiers, officers, and men who 
belong to the New York Division. 

“This is a real record. It is what the General refers to when 
he says we have been making history in greater measure than 
any of us appreciate at this time. We have demonstrated that 
United States soldiers can live three months in camp without 
losing more men than they would lose in three months of 
fighting.” 


In the Advance’s judgment this is a remarkable record, and 
one that all Americans ought to know. It concludes: 


‘*‘Where our soldiers are kept away from liquor and bad 
women, they live healthy and clean lives. We believe not 
only that the record here recorded is a notable one, but that it 
sets a standard for the military operations of the future. The 
men who are to win the battles of coming days are to be sober 
and clean.” 





CATHOLIC GERMANY’S SUBMISSION 


ATHOLICS IN THE WARRING COUNTRIES have 
in several instances taken their coreligionists across 
the frontier in hand, and read them severe lessons. One 
of these, an Italian Catholic, presented the moral justification 
of Italy’s joining the Entente Powers in an address to the 
the Hapsburgs. Our issue of 
Now the Italian’s line of argu- 


governmental Catholicism of 
August 21 treated this subject. 
ment is taken up by the French historian, Georges Goyau, in a 
recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), who reads 
a sharp lesson to those he ealls ‘‘the flabby successors of that 
sturdy advocate of Catholicism in Germany, Ludwig Windthorst 
(1812-1891),”’ the famous leader of the Catholic Center in the 
German Parliament under the régime of Bismarck. In view of 
the fact that Goyau is the French historian par excellence of 
the religious life in Germany (‘‘L’Allemagne Religieuse de 1800 
& 1870,” four volumes, 1905-09; ‘‘Bismarck et l’Eglise: le 
1911, ete.), his arraignment of his Teutonic 
Thus: 


Culturkampf,”’ 
eoreligionists deserves the closest attention. 


*“As soon as the religious persecutions stopt, a downward 
eurve became noticeable in the history of German Catholicism. 
We kept silence, trusting that at least the sacred domain of 
religious conscience would remain intact. ‘You have no 
Windthorst, no Center; take us as your models,’ they used to 
tell us in a defiant mood. When we came to their congresses to 
report confidentially on the situation of the Church in France, 
they had a condescending way of pitying us; we were sermon- 
ized. After the separation of Church and State we did our best 
to adapt the religious needs of our people to the new conditions; 
new churches arose. But the Catholic press of Germany took 
no notice of our efforts. They continued to speak of their 
‘victories,’ reproaching us with our ‘defeats,’ and thanking God 
that their lot is not that of the poor French ‘publicans.’ 

*““We knew better, for a close study of German Catholicism - 
under William IT. taught us that, while the facade has remained 
about the same, the inner structure of the Center had broken 
in twain. Still we remained silent. But with the outbreak of 
the war even the deceptive fagade was suddenly brushed away, 
and it is now not only our right, but our duty, to explain why 
we can no longer continue to you, Catholic brethren, the tribute 
of respect and admiration we so willingly paid to your prede- 
eessors. <Ascribe our attitude to your near-abdication of the 
highest interests of Catholicism, your flirting with the enemy, 
in one word, to your pliant submission to the Protestant Empire. 

“Tt was Ferdinand Lassalle, the Hebrew founder of German 
Socialism, who, in his famous drama, ‘Franz von Sickingen’ 
(1858), first drew the sketch of a powerful Protestant Empire 
and, a decade later, Bismarck erected this Protestant Empire, 
with a Protestant Emperor at its head, over the bleeding body 
of Catholic France. In June of 1872, in a historical address 
in the Prussian Landtag, the Iron Chancellor triumphantly 
pointed to the downfall of Austria, formerly the powerful 
bulwark of Catholicism in Germany. 

**Almost immediately after this, the war against Rome was 
started. Bismarck malignantly used Catholic Bavaria as his 
advance guard. And the dynasty of Wittelsbach humiliated 
itself and the Bavarian people by persecuting Catholic priests 
with"the help of the secular arm of a Protestant Empire. The 
latter, by refusing to inseribe in its constitution full religious 
liberty for all confessions, let loose the real internecine war 
which raged simultaneously in Prussia, Hesse, and Baden. 
whose parliaments knew henceforth that they can count upon 
Berlin in the persecution of their Catholic fellow citizens. e 
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**Kighteen years passed by, Windthorst and Leo XIII. 
conquered Bismarck. The Kuliurkampf was terminated.” 


The Iron Chancellor went to Canossa in spite of his defiant 
boast to the contrary. Soon, however, this Catholic historian 
reminds us, the reaction set in. A vast Protestant League 
was founded under the direct auspices of the Hohenzollerns. 
The first attacks centered in the province of Brandenburg, with 
its numerous Catholic population, which’ is being steadily in- 
creased by immigration from the East. Evangelize the Catholic 
Poles and the Catholic Alsatians—this was the slogan of the 
campaign. But soon Prussian and Saxon pastors, with that 
other slogan of the identity of Germanism and Protestantism, 
made their descent also upon Austria in order to preach to her 
eight million Catholic Germans the gospel of Luther. 

This latter crusade, we are told, produced tangible results. 
Within two years, 22,000 Catholic Germans of Bohemia and 
Styria left the Church of Rome. They were told by Superin- 
tendent Meyer, of Zwickau, president of the “Committee of 
the Protestant Church in Austria,” that a good German can not 
remain a Catholic—and they believed it. Gradually, altho peace 
apparently reigned between Rome and Berlin, the Catholics of 
Germany were degraded to a sort of second-class German citizens. 

Windthorst was dead. Ernst Lieber, one of his principal 
lieutenants in the government of the Center, accepted the 
challenge and, among others, reminded the Hohenzollerns and, 
with them, entire Protestant Prussia and Germany, that it was 
two Jesuits who powerfully contributed to the elevation (1701) 
of the Elector of Brandenburg to the royal throne of Prussia 
(Thoemes, Der Anteil der Jesuiten an der preussischen Kénigs- 
krone, Berlin, 1892). But political ambition soon got the better 
of Lieber’s love of Catholicism. It is he who was mainly respon- 
sible for a uniform codification for entire Germany, thereby com- 
pleting Bismarck’s work of empire-building: one army, one 
diplomacy, one law. Goyau continues: 

‘*Lieber thus undid the life-work of Windthorst, who had 
fought tooth and nail precisely against this leveling of the 
various kingdoms and duchies making up the German Empire; 
he was anxious to preserve their religio-political individualities. 

“In exchange, however, for these concessions, the Center 
became, to a certain extent, at least, part of the governmental 
block, partaking of its privileges and benefits, setting thereby 
at defiance Windthorst’s famous dictum: ‘He who enters the 
Catholic Center must renounce the advantages of this world.’ 

“Two of the most prominent representatives of this new 
Catholicism were Prof. Martin Spahn and Deputy Mathias 
Erzberger. The historians of the Romantic School showed 
little enthusiasm for the Hohenzollern dynasty, which owed 
the nucleus of its wealth to a direct theft of Catholic Church 
property. Professor Spahn absolved William II. and his prede- 
cessors of all their sins, great and small. He tried to train the 
German Catholics for a genuine Hohenzollern worship, and 
aceustom them to give, wherever they are in real or apparent 
conflict, preference to the German over the Catholic interests. 
He continued the work of Prof. Heinrich von Sybel, the Prussian 
interpreter of German history at the University of Munich, 
thereby destroying the work of the great Catholic historians, 
Johannes Janssen and Otto Knopp. Spahn became the enthusi- 
astie biographer of the Great Elector and of Otto von Bismarck. 
He even swallowed the dogma of the Germanization of Poland. 

“His friend and associate, the representative of Catholic 
Swabia, Mathias Erzberger, did worse. In August, 1913, he 
assured a Belgian journalist that his fatherland could rely upon 
the unconditional support of the Center for the defense of its 
independence (Journal de Bruzelles, August 26, 1913). Two 
years later the same leader of the Catholic party, after Catholic 
Belgium had been overrun by Catholic Bavarian and Catholic 
Austrian troops, did not hesitate to advocate the most pitiless 
treatment of each and every one of Germany’s enemies (Der 
T'ag, 1915, No. 30).” 

In brief, he and Spahn and the other leaders of the Center 
are pictured as smoothing the way for the establishment of 
2a German Gallican Church, separated from Rome. This aim, 
the French historian declares, is being methodically pursued 
and not lost sight of even at the most critical moments 


of the nation’s history. He finds a proof of his contention in 
the words of a Silesian pastor spoken from his pulpit on July 26, 
1914, four days before the declaration of war: ‘‘War or 
peace? We will know it to-morrow. But what we know to-day 
already is this, that this war will be the final spiritual struggle of 
German Protestantism against Slavic and Roman Catholicism. 
Luther and his people will triumph.” Mr. Goyau finds in this a 
reminder of a prognostication, of peculiar interest just now, in 
view of the Turkish alliance with the Central Powers: after 
Sadowa (1866), a preacher of the Prussian Court, Wilhelm 
Hoffman, audaciously prophesied the conquest of the whole of 
Europe, Turkey included, by the gospel of Luther. Then he 
shows how it was but logical that the same German-Lutheran 
God who had been proclaimed in 1871 be again raised upon his 
Teutonic throne in 1914-15, notwithstanding, of course, the 
sharp protests by the French and Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 
And—the Catholic Center continued its silence. Has perchance 
the echo of the Prussian soldiers’ ery, “‘Down with the Catholic 
Church! ”’ uttered in insane rage in the streets of Louvain, not 
reached the ears of Messrs. Spahn and Erzberger? asks Goyau: 


**Have they never heard of the existence of a military novel, 
‘The Downfall of the Old World’ (1906), which has been dis- 
tributed to the number of 150,000 copies, and in which Belgium’s 
invasion by German troops was triumphantly foretold? It was 
only when, at the start of this war, Protestant workingmen pub- 
licly insulted their Catholic companions in eastern Prussia that 
German Catholic leaders began to tremble at the thought of a 
possible generalization of these local riots. 

‘Have the Herren Spahn and Erzberger not read in the 
Protestantenblatt of September [6, 1914, the article by Pastor 
Dietrich Graue, entitled, ‘Transformation of the Religious 
Situation Through the War,’ where the author takes up the thesis 
of Wilhelm Hoffman, of the English renegade Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, and the other advocates of the Protestantization, 
first of Germany, and then of all Europe? It is true, some 
Catholic aristocrats of Westphalia protested against the out- 
rageous treatment of the Catholic Church and its adepts, but 
when the guns are roaring who listens to the voice of justice? 

“Have our German coreligionists, forsooth, not learned their 
lesson? Was it so hard to foresee the renewal of the Kultur- 
kampf of the seventies of the nineteenth century, only on a 
broader scale? We French Catholics have too great a respect 
for the episcopal dignity to attack those invested with it, even 
if they be in the hostile camp. We pass, therefore, in silence 
over the. literary and political activities of some among the 
German and Austrian bishops. ..... . 

‘*But we ean not pass by the tendency, childish and ridiculous 
as it may appear to us, which denounces Christ as a Semitic, 
and consequently foreign God, and points toward a return to 
Odin and the other deities of German mythology. And have 
not lately a Catholic priest in Munich and the Suddeutsche 
Monatshefte (December, 1915) seriously protested against the 
worship of the Virgin of Lourdes by German Catholics, directing 
their coreligionists to the German Madonna of Altoetting? 
Whither is German Catholicism steering, not only the French, 
but the Catholics of the entire non-Teutonic world, must ask 
themselves. 

“Tt is true, our German coreligionists are not all too con- 
sistent in their religious Kerndeutschthum. For has not Professor 
Peters, of the Catholic Seminary of Paderborn, compiled for 
the Catholic soldiers a kind of religious breviary, called ‘The 
Battles of the Lord,’ taking his material exclusively from the 
Old Testament, admonishing his Bavarian and Westphalian 
Teutons to follow the example of the ‘People of the Lord, which 
threw itself without giving any quarter against Moab and 


29% 


Amalek, Midian, and Emori’? 

Mr. Goyau, in summing up his arraignment of German 
Catholicism, expresses the hope that his coreligionists on the 
other side of the Rhine will soon return to the sane conceptions 
of Catholicism, following the precepts of Christian instead of 
Imperial ethics, looking to Rome rather than to Potsdam. He 
warns them that years and years will have to pass before they 
will be forgiven by the civilized world their participation in 
Germany’s crimes. If they humbly recogttize their guilt, read) 
to atone for it, then the non-German members of the Catholic 
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Church all the world over might be induced to throw the Chris- 
tian veil of forgiveness over the days of Louvain and Reims. 
In one of the last paragraphs the author throws out the sug- 
gestion that Catholic Bavaria should forsake the Protestant 
Empire of Germany to join Catholic Austria. 





SIN” 


York induced 


“BEING ‘SMART’ ABOUT 
HE PARALYSIS EPIDEMIC in New 
a strange and contradictious state of mind in people. 
It was hard, says a public official, to get them to take 
it as seriously as it deserved without falling into a panic about it. 
Religious leaders, declares a writer in The Continent (Chicago), 
say the same thing about sin. It is not ordinarily taken as 
seriously as it deserves, and then some one appears who sees it 
so seriously that he falls into a panic. They are few, however, 
and of greater number is the kind who are “smart” about sin, 
superior attitude 


who “turn it into a pest,’ who “‘assume a 


We read: 

‘‘Sometimes being ‘smart’ may cover up a genuine concern 
of which one is half ashamed. Generally it signifies a measure 
of contempt for the purely moral phases of life, with its attendant 
accent on the social and physical, the pleasure elements. There 
is a bohemianism of literature which can not abide serious moral 
.challenge. 
which tries to keep itself above such considerations. Emerson 
and the school of which he was the noble leader minimized the 
thought of sin. Sir Oliver Lodge, from a different standpoint, 
urges that modern men have no time to think about their sins. 
Such thinkers are not trifling, mistaken tho they may be. They 
turn from thought of sin only beeause they feel the eall of what 
seems higher demand.” 


The 
bored with talk of sin and salvation: 


toward it.” 


‘‘smart”’ writer is quite otherwise; is, in fact, frankly 


“One of these, capable of wisdom on any subject, explains 
why Swinburne has not the vogue among students to-day that 
he onee had. He thinks it comes from the fact that the poet 
deals so constantly with sin, and that in monotonous forins. He 
goes on to say: ‘Fewer older readers have kept a consciousness 
of sin. I often do things I wish I had not done, just as I leave 
undone things which I ought to have written promptly and 
dropt in the mail-box. I am cowardly, procrastinating, evasive, 
slothful, but the nearest I ever come to feeling sinful is when 
[ get a letter which looks like an assertion that my account is 
overdrawn, and which often turns out to be nothing but praise 
of some new beauty in the high-grade security line.’ Of course 
that is only a bit of smartness. It ean be duplicated easily. 
If this man had honestly set himself to face moral issues without 
trifling or contempt, he would neither have felt nor have written 
that paragraph. To men who are dealing with the epidemic 
of sin at first hand it sounds like putting infantile paralysis in 
the funny column of the paper.” 





BUDDHIST SUNDAY -SCHOOLS—Buddhists in Japan, de- 
termined “to hold the children of Japan for Buddha,” inaugu- 
rated a Sunday-school movement at the time of the Emperor's 
coronation in the fall of 1915; within six months, according to The 
Christian Work (New York), ‘*there were 800 Buddhist Sunday- 
schools in Japan with a registration of 120,000 children.” These 
facts are noted in explanation of recent news of increased activ- 
ity among Japanese Buddhists, and a reported increase of 610 
Here is the non-Christian 
imitation of one of the most important of Christian activities: 


Sunday-schools in two months. 


“In every detail the Buddhist Sunday-school imitates the 
Christian school—the same officers and committees; the same 
classification of departments. They have even gone so far as to 
organize Mothers’ Meetings, Young Men’s Associations, and 
special meetings for children corresponding to our Children’s 
Day, Rally Day, ete. In literature for children it is difficult 
to tell which is Christian and which is Buddhist, so closely do 
the text-cards, ‘Life of Buddha’ series, attendance cards, ete., 
conform to those used in Christian Sunday-schools. 

‘But the climax of imitation is reached in the music. Christian 
hymns—words, tunes, and. all—have been appropriated. Such 


At the other extreme there is a refinement of thinking - 
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songs as ‘Oh, for a Thousand Tongues to Sing,’ ‘Jesus Loves 
Me, This I Know,’ ‘Bringing in the Sheaves,’ ‘God is Love,’ 
are being used by the Buddhists, practically the only change 
being the substitution of the name of Buddha for that of Jesus. 
Many fundamental truths of the Christian religion have been 
brought into their stories and songs. Buddha is referred to again 
and again as ‘Heavenly Father,’ and to him are ascribed many 
of the attributes of the Living God.” a 





HOW ‘POLAND IS HELPED 


HERE ARE 240 DEATHS to 100 
Poland, says the distinguished author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,” 
Henry Sienkiewiez. We heard of the horrors 
of war in Poland, where the theater of operations is constantly 
changing, and how they exceed those even of Belgium and 
wo, nearly two millions of Polish 


every births in 


have 


Servia. As an additional 
soldiers have been drafted in three armies, seys the novelist in 
The Red Cross “and in 
consequence have been forced into a fratricidal struggle.”” The 
‘‘whose symptoms preceding death 


American Magazine (Washington), 


terrible malady of hunger 


are the bloating of the body and blindness,” is decimating the 


population who have thus far escaped. The only relief work 
possible, as the Polish novelist shows, is that carried on from 


Vevey, in Switzerland. We read: 


‘‘For remedying, even in part, this horrible situation, a 
‘General Aid Committee for the Victims of the War in Poland’ 
was constituted in Vevey, Switzerland, January 9, 1915, under 
my direction and under that of Mr. Paderewski. This com- 
mittee addrest to all civilized people an appeal, signed by 
myself, asking in the name of the State of Poland, in view of its 
merits as a Christian bulwark against the barbaric hordes, 
as well as its achievements in the domain of science, of art, of 
progress in general, and of civilization, to suecor this people 
menaced in its very existence. 

‘Our appeal was not without echo. It was supported by 
Catholic churehes throughout the Christian world. From 
January 9 to July 1, 1916, we had collected the sum of 12,571,276 
franes ($2,514,253.10), of which amount we had sent, up to the 
latter date, the sum of 12,137,044 franes ($2,427,408) for aiding 
in Poland the population deprived of shelter and those suffer- 
ing from hunger, without making any distinction between the 
religions. 

**Subsidies in money have been sent to the territories occupied 
by the Germans and Austrians in Galicia and Lithuania, and to 
the Poles taken by the Russian Army into Russia; also to those 
in the concentration camps in Austria. We have obtained in 
Switzerland authorization to send thirty wagons of condensed 
milk for the little children. This consignment has been received 
by the mothers with transports of joy in all the localities of 
Poland where misery has made itself felt the most. We in- 
variably have sent money, clothing, and provisions destined 
for Poland to the local committees presided over by Poles of 
distinetion.”’ 


Mr. Sienkiewicz assures us that no part of the Polish relief 
supplies has been requisitioned or confiscated by the belliger- 
ents or their armies, and he adds that had one instance of this 
kind been brought to his attention he would have suspended 
further consignments of relief stores and dissolved the General 
Aid Committee for the Victims of the War in Poland. 

But what the relief agencies have been able to do for the 
stricken Poles has been wofully inadequate ‘‘to alleviate in an 
efficacious manner the frightful misery which has attacked the 
millions of our compatriots.”” Throughout the Polish provinces, 
so he declares, the people, even those with very seanty means 
for staving off famine, divide what little they have with the 


poorest of their brethren. Continuing: 


‘‘In America, thanks to the devotion and energy of such ~ 
individuals as Mr. and Madame Paderewski, Madame Sembrich- 
Kochanska, Madame Adamowska, and numerous Polish associa- 
tions, compassion for the tragic fate of our people grows each 
day more and more, and finds its expression not only in a large 
material support, but also in the expressions of your most 
eminent citizens, who raise their voices in defense of our existence.” 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF SEWARD’S 
SON 

Seward, Frederick W. Reminiscences of a War- 
Time Statesman and Diplomat, 1830-1915. With 
illustrations. Octavo, pp. x-489. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. Postage 16 cents. 

In these reminiscences of a war-time 
statesman and diplomat, it is possible to 
discern the contours of almost a century. 
Several whole epochs of history, separate 
periods of extraordinary moment and 
significance, lie between the dates 1830, and 
1915. Seldom has the memory of one man 
—and that one an active participant in the 
scenes described—contained a greater store 
of historic recollections. It is history in 
its most interesting form told by an eye- 
witness and an actor in the great events, 
and it bears what much of history lacks— 
the imprint and cachet of truth. The 
author was the bearer of a historic name. 
He was the son of Lincoln’s famous 
Secretary of State. He himself had an 
interesting and distinguished career. 

Frederick W. Seward was Assistant 
Secretary of State during the administra- 
tions of Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes. He 
was entrusted with negotiations of national 
and international importance. In 1867, 
he was sent on a mission with Admiral 
Porter to negotiate West-Indian treaties, 
and he also participated in the purchase 
of Alaska and in the negotiations for Pago- 
’ago Harbor, Samoa. Few men who have 
borne a conspicuous part in public affairs 
had such opportunities to observe and 
study the course of recent history. Char- 
acters, events, episodes which in the 
distance of time have for most of us a sort 
of legendary interest live in the author’s 
memory as part of his vivid recollections. 
Viewed as history, the memoirs may in a 
way be compared to the recent autobiogra- 
phy of Charles Francis Adams. There are 
the same care for accuracy, the same wealth 
of interesting anecdote, the same flash- 
lights on obscure history. Mr. Seward 
contents himself with one of the briefest 
prefaces on record. It runs as follows: 

‘“My long life is drawing toward its 
close. The portions of it that will have 
interest for those who are to come after me, 
I suppose, are chiefly those which illustrate 
the character of the times and the char- 
acteristics of the persons concerned in 
them. So I set down my recollections of 
some of them here. Some of them have 
already been narrated in my ‘Life and 
Letters of William H. Seward.’”’ 


What might well have been appended to 
the modest introduction is contained in an 
“Epilog,’’ entitled ‘‘ History and Memory.” 
His long task coneluded, the author is 
reminded of Napoleon’s remark to Las 
Cases at St. Helena. The Emperor had 
been reading over a file of newspapers 
just received from an English ship. ‘‘Las 
Cases,”’ said he to his secretary, ‘‘we have 
always supposed that history is the record 
of past events. I perceive it is not so. 
It is only a compilation of the statements 
given out concerning those events.” 

This cynical estimate of history by one 
of the notable makers of it receives 
the author’s approval. ‘‘This philosophic 
truth,” he writes, alluding to Napoleon’s 
words, ‘‘is worth bearing in mind by readers 
of historyand writers of it. But what then?” 
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Then follow Mr. Seward’s own views 
on the value of testimony in history: 


“Oral tradition is discredited because 
human memories are deemed unreliable 
unless corroborated by some sort of doc- 
umentary evidence. If the documentary 
evidence can not be relied on, what can? 
The simple fact seems to be this: Mem- 
ory supplies us with successive pictures of 
past scenes. Like the photograph, she aims 
to be exactly truthful, and, like the photo- 
graph, her pictures are often more im- 
pressive than the reality, because minor 
details and outside surroundings are 
excluded. But that is Memory’s limit. 


. Of dates and names she is proverbially 


eareless, and her worst errors are made 
when she tries to reconcile her own vivid 
impressions with somebody else’s hearsay 
testimony. Let whoso would write or read 
reminiscences govern himself accordingly.” 


The life-story of the son of Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State opens in quaint and 
delightful fashion. Mr. Seward’s earliest 
memories take him back to Christmas, 
1834, at Auburn. He recalls the stockings 
hanging by the fireplace and filled with 
toys and candy. He can not remember 
many such Christmases as those. He 
recounts the treasures left by the beneficent 
saint of childhood. There are ‘“‘a red- 
eoated soldier with a black shako,” a dog 
that opens its mouth and barks, and ‘‘ other 
marvels.”” There is an earnest debate 
going on in the kitchen, where the children 
are gathered round the servants, as to 
whether Santa Claus is a real person or not. 
“My little brother with the wisdom 
and experience of eight years cuts the 
argument short by saying: ‘Anyhow, there 
is somebody. Things can’t get into the 
stockings just of themselves.” To this 
conclusion we all agree.” 

The magic of memory next brings before 
the author, and the reader as well, some 
vivid pictures of the American Revolution. 
He recalls the figure of his great -grand- 
mother sitting in the window not far from 
the blazing wood fire on the hearth, ‘‘an 
erect, stately little body, notwithstanding 
her eighty-four years, with white hair and 
neat prim lace cap and collar, silk handker- 
chief, and gray dress.’ 


“We are telling grandma that it is 
bitter cold outside, and that our fingers are 
‘most frozen’ in our mittens. The snow is 
four feet deep, and when I am in the 
shoveled path I can see nothing but the 
sky. Then grandma tells us of the ‘hard 
winter’ in the times of the Revolution, 
when cannon were dragged across the 
Hudson River on the ice. She has plenty 
of stories, but we especially like to hear 
those about ‘the War’—for grandma’s 
stories are ‘real’ ones. She tells us of the 
little village of Bedford, where they used 
to live, and how people there began to talk 
about ‘bad times coming.’ How some said 
King George was crazy, and others said 
his ministers were fools. How folks saw 
great displays of ‘northern lights’ with 
flashes of blue and red, in rows, marching 





toward each other, like armies in battle. 
Then, how ships began to come to New 
York loaded with soldiers and cannon. 
How there were rumors of riots and 
prisoners in New York. How the farmers, 
began to get together their old muskets and 


swords and cartridge-boxes and powder- 
horns, and to hide them in barns. How 
they began to cast bullets in their kitchens 
out of odd pieces of lead. And, at last, 
how riders came “post-haste down the 
Boston Road, with the news that there 
had been fighting at Lexington. Most 
thrilling of all is the story of how she sat 
by the window one morning and saw two 
horsemen galloping down the road. As 
they passed the house one shouted, ‘The 
Regulars are coming!’ One glance was 
enough to perceive that they were the 
dreaded dragoons of Colonel Tarleton. 

When night fell all that was left of 
Bedford was one dwelling and a dozen or 
two of heaps of smoking ashes. 

*** And when was the war done and over, 
grandma?’ ask her impatient little hearers. 
The old lady pauses in her knitting to 
count up. ‘Four years later,’ she says 
Then she describes how the British 
marched out of New York as the Ameri- 
cans marched in, and how different the 
two armies looked. The British with their 
neat uniforms, scarlet coats, and gleaming 
muskets, moving at regulation step through 
silent or scowling crowds. The Americans, 
swinging cheerily down the road, with 
every kind of shotgun and rifle, some well 
clad and some in rags and tatters, and 
wofully deficient in shoes. Some had their 
feet bound up in bloody rags to protect 
them from the frosty ground. But how 
the people cheered, and cried, and laughed, 
and wept! Grandma wipes her spectacles 
now at the remembramee of it. 


Mr. Seward’s personal recollections of 
Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, and other 
statesmen of their period are among the 
finest things in the book. The pictures of 
political and social Washington in ’49 and 
°>0 are.also notable features. The author 
had what some regard as a good novitiate 
for a political career. He began as a 
newspaper man, having secured a position 
as assistant editor of the Albany Evening 
Journal, whose famous _ editor-in-chief 
was Thurlow Weed. It is interesting now 
to read his list of some of the topics of 
mid-century journalism that he dealt 
with in an editorial capacity. They were: 
The Hungarian Revolution and Kossuth’s 
visit to America; the Crimean War; Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d'état; the war in Italy; 
the liberation of Venice and Rome; the 
doings of Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel, 
and Cavour. 

The extraordinary range of the author’s 
life, with its rich and diversified historic 
setting, gave him, for a certainty, a suffi- 
cient hoard of thrilling incidents to choose 
from. But, with the exception of the 
episode of ‘‘assassination night,’’ to which 
we shall advert at the end of this article, 
the most curiously thrilling of Mr. Seward’s 
experiences occurred at sea when he was 
on board the Government vessel the Don. 
We give the incident condensed in his 
own words: 


‘*A southeast gale aught us off Cape 
Hatteras. They called it a gale, but it 
seemed of the dimensions of a ‘iemaieen. At 
any rate, it was too much for the Don. She 
tried going through it, and running before 
it, and ‘lving to,’ and none of them suited. 
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THIS ROCK-BOUND GATEWAY IS ROOSEVELT DAM, ONE OF THE WONDERS OF THE “APACHE TRAIL” 


MOTORING OVER THE “APACHE TRAIL” 


The car has climbed 3,988 feet. Across the reds and browns 


O traveler to or from California should miss the mar- 
velous trip over the ‘‘Apache Trail.”” This magic 
pathway, which up to a few years ago could be ex- 

plored only by the hardiest adventurer, now lies open to the 
easual visitor who may eare to spend a day rolling in a luxurious 
motor-car along one handred and twenty miles of highway 
between Globe and Phoenix, Arizona. 

Leaving Globe in the morning with the smelter smoke of 
“‘Old Dominion”’ and ‘‘Inspiration’’ hanging tremulous and 
gray against the sky, the traveler glides past the tall black 
buildings of cooling copper and circles away toward the west. 

Soon there is no reminder of civilization in sight but the broad, 
smooth highway which the genius of engineers has flung over 


seemingly impassable mountains 


of Tonto Basin the rolling hills surge away in blues and purples 
toward ‘‘Duteh Woman Butte’? and the Sierra Ancha 
Mountains. To the northwest, obtruded against the sky, 
stand the famed ‘‘ Four Peaks.” 


Far to the westward lies Roosevelt Lake, a vast inland 
sea of fresh water. Six miles from the Lake the ear begins 
its rapid descent, dropping 2,000 feet in a few miles. Soon the 
traveler’s gaze is directed to the crannied rocks high above the 
trail where seven lofty colonies of Cliff-dwellings await inspec- 
tion. These quaint burrows of prehistoric times are built in 
two great dents at a level of about 400 feet above the creek- 
bed of the valley. The one best preserved has twenty rooms 


intact, though indications are 





and wound like a ribbon of sil- 
ver along canyon walls. It is the 
most marvelous highway in Amer- 
ica, this glorified ‘‘ Apache Trail.” 

The swift-running motor swings 


steadily upward around surging 





slopes of sapphire rock, shot with 
erimson and gold. The soberest 
description of these radiant colors 
sounds like romantic exaggera- 
tion. Suddenly the crest of the 
divide is mounted and Apache 
Land, bathed in languorous Ari- 


hefore the eye. 





zona tints, lies 
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THE APPROACH TO ROOSEVELT DAM 


The Literary 


ANCIENT CLIFF-DWELLINGS SEEN ALONG THE ‘‘APACHE TRAIL” 


that the dwelling originally con- 
tained sixty rooms. In these rude 
eave abodes on the edge of the 
precipice lived the short-bodied, 
short-legged prehistoric man. 

As the ear approaches Roosevelt 
Lake the first view of the mighty 
{Dam blots all else from the 
mind. Across the steepest pass 
the Government engineers have 
thrown a wall 1,125 feet long 
and 380 feet high. The waters 
of the Lake which it forms ar 


distributed among 360 square 
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THROUGH ‘‘ MORMON FLATS’ 
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PASSING THE GOVERNMENT WELLS 


miles where fruits and flowers are 
now displacing mesquite and thorny 
eactus. The huge, graceful structure 
and the Lake which it impounds are 
now numbered among the marvels of 
the continent. 

A refreshing pause for luncheon at the 
Lodge on the shores of the Lake finds the 
traveler ready to clamber again into the auto- 
mobile for the afternoon ride to Phoenix. And 
what surpassing wonders await him on this second 
chapter of adventures! 

First comes the thrilling ride through Fish 
Creek Canyon, where the road is carved from the 
very face of a steep cliff. One looks with awe and indrawn breath 
seemingly into the very bowels of the earth. Then old ‘‘ Arrow- 
head”’ darts into view, hammered out of solid rock, so the 
Apaches believe, by Chief One-Eye, whose misshapen form 
seowls at the traveler from further up the “Trail.””) In quick 
succession many mountains and ravines are passed. Now comes 
the Old Woman’s Shoe; then Eagle Rock. 
Rock, and the Little Alps, the road traverses Black Canyon 


Passing Whirlpool 
toward Superstition Mountain, with its foamlike heights. 
Cacti of many varieties appear in profusion; mimosas and yucea 
gloriosas bloom at the roadside. Soon the rock and sand give 
way to irrigated farms; the flower-laden towns of Mesa and 


DEVIL'S CANYON IS ALMOST A 
BOTTOMLESS ABYSS 

















THE AROUND ROOSEVELT LAKF 
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Tempe are passed and, finally, the 
“Trail’’ comes to an end in the palm- 
shaded plaza of Phoenix, where the 
traveler steps into a comfortable 
Pullman for a night’s ride, and then 
Los Angeles! 


The comfort and pleasure of the trip has 
been increased by added service over the 
Southern Pacifie Lines. Through Pullman 
Sleeping-cars in connection with the ‘‘ Sunset 
Limited” are operated from El Paso, Texas, and 
Globe, Arizona, every Sunday, Tuesday and Friday. 
Globe is the eastern terminus of the ‘‘Trail.”” The 
West-bound traveler may now arrive in Globe in 
a through Pullman Sleeping-car in time for a comfortable 
breakfast, and immediately thereafter step into the waiting 
automobile for the ‘Apache Trail” trip to Phoenix. At Phoenix, 
through Pullman service is maintained to and from Los Angeles. 
Similarly, the East-bound traveler arriving from Phoenix may 
enter the Pullman Sleeper at Globe in the evening. 


The Southern Pacific Lines offer the only convenient means of 
reaching the ‘‘Trail’’ and through tickets over these lines in 
either direction will be honored for the trip upon payment of 
$15 additional. This expense includes all railroad transporta- 


tion and the auto trip between Globe and Phoenix. 
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At midnight she was laboring in a heavy sea 
with broken rudder, damaged boats, and 
rigging and miscellaneous wreckage on her 
deek. Finally, the thing happened which 
Victor Hugo so vividly deseribes in his 
*Ninety-Three.’ The great gun broke 
loose, and, rolling about the deck with 
every movement of the vessel, seemed 
disposed to deal death and destruction to 
all on board. Sailors jumped for their 
lives to get out of the monster’s way. It 
rammed the masts, smashed the long-boat 
and deck-house, and finally stove a hole 


in the bulwarks and went overboard. 
That was a great relief. The foremast 


snapt short and fell on the deck. In the 
eabin, trunks, tables, chairs, stoves, crock- 
ery, were thrown about with appalling 
rapidity. Toward morning the gale began 


to lower and the sea to subside. The Don 
presented a sorry appearance: dismasted, 
without boats or gun, with bulwarks 


knocked to pieces—but, fortunately, not 


leaking:” 


The highly dramatic account of the at- 
tempted assassination of Seward, who was 
ill in bed, on the night of Lincoln’s murder, 
is here given in detail for the first time. 
Young Seward, watching outside his 
father’s sleeping-chamber, was suddenly 
confronted by the assassin, who, having 
drawn a navy revolver, leveled it at his 
head and, with a muttered oath, pulled 
the trigger. 


*‘And now in swift succession, like the 
seenes of some hideous dream, came the 
bloody incidents of the night—of the pistol 
missing fire; of the struggle in the dimly 
lighted hall between the armed man 
and the unarmed one; of the blows which 
broke the pistol of the one and fractured 
the skull of the other; of the bursting in of 
the door; of the mad rush of the assassin to 
the bedside, and his savage slashing, with 
a bowie-knife, at the face and throat of the 
helpless Secretary, instantly reddening the 
white bandages with streams of blood; of 
the screams of the daughter for help; of the 
attempt of the invalid soldier-nurse to 
drag the assailant from his victim, receiving 
sharp wounds himself in return; of the 
noise made by the aw aking household, 
inspiring the assassin with hasty impulse 
to escape, leaving his work done or undone; 
of his frantic rush down the stairs, cutting 
and slashing at all whom he found on his 
way, wounding one in the face and stabbing 
another in the back; of his escape through 
the open doorway, and his flight on horse- 
back down the avenue. 

“Five minutes later the aroused house- 
hold were gazing horrified at the bleeding 
faces and figures in their midst, were 
lifting the pie pes form of the Secre- 
tary from a pool of blood, and sending for 
surgical help. Meanwhile a panic-stricken 
crowd was surging in from the street to 
the hall and rooms below, vainly inquiring 
or wildly conjecturing what had happened. 
For these the horrors of the night seemed 
to culminate when later comers rushed in 
with the intelligence that the President had 
also been attacked. at the same hour— 
had been shot at Ford’s Theater, had been 
earried to a house in Tenth Street, and was 
lying there unconscious and dying.’ 


SOME OF THE LATEST AUTUMN 
FICTION 


Harben, Will N. Second Choice. 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
12 cents. 


368. New 
Postage, 


Pp. 
$1.35. 


Here is another characteristic story by 
the well-known portrayer of Georgia types, 
and sure of a welcome from Harben 
devotees. It is not easy to understand the 
excessive popularity of this writer. Even 
his deepest-dyed villain is not convincing. 
During scenes of passionate tragedy and 
dramatic pathos one senses the rearrange- 
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inevitable 
“all ends 


characters and the 

happy ending. Perhaps it is the 
well”’ that forms the constant charm. 
Wynn Dunham was the good, plodding 
brother of George, the jail-bird, drunkard, 
and otherwise bad man, whose father was 
a dreamer, whose sister was too young to 
count, and whose mother was harsh, unjust, 
and loved George best of all. Because of his 
family, Wynn’s sweetheart, Edna Wrenn, 
Was opposed by both mother and brother, 
who, richer in family pride than cash, were 
looking for a moneyed alliance and did 
everything possible— sometimes under- 
handed and questionable—to discredit 
Wynn and glorify Morris Stanton, the 
supposed heir of a wealthy uncle. Edna’s 
little sister, Cora, is the only lovable char- 
acter in the book, a slangy schoolgirl, but 
possest of heart and brains, out of sym- 
pathy with the wordy, bluffing methods 
of her mother and determined to make 
her life real by actual work and achieve- 
ments. Edna’s treachery sends Wynn 
West, broken-hearted and a woman-hater, 
but George’s death-bed repentance and a 
meeting with a home ‘‘maverick”’ bring 
him back home, just in time to become a 
king among financiers, the favorite at 
home, the benefactor of his one-time rival, 
and the favored suitor of Cora, who decides 
to say ‘‘yes”’ even if she is ‘‘ second choice.” 


ment of 


Hewlett, Maurice. Love and Lucy. Pp. 308. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 

There was a time when the world thought 
that Maurice Hewlett could write only 
medieval romance. in which he excelled. 
Then he proved t.iat he could write modern 
novels, but with a touch of lawlessness, 
and now, in “Love and Luey,” he is not 
only modern but real. James Adolphus 
Maeartney was a successful lawyer, and 
satisfied with his success both in his home 
and his business, for his wife Lucy and his 
son Lancelot were a credit to him, but, 
accustomed to his good fortune and hedged 
in by an undemonstrative nature and by 
conventionalities, he represt all feeling 
and went into retirement behind his eye- 
glass and his Daily Times. But Luey was 
attractive and only thirty-one, and could 
not escape without admirers, chief of 
whom were Francis Lingen—‘‘I’d back him 
at cat’s-cradle and I dare say he plays 
a very fair game of naughts-and-crosses. 
Besides, he’ll do what he’s told, and fetch 
things for you. You'll find him a handy 
and obliging chap to have around,” and 
Jimmy Urquhart—‘‘ blue-eyed and a great 
liar ’’—interesting characters in themselves, 
and who, between them, were instrumental 
in curing James’s blindness. The manner 
of the awakening is deliciously novel, 
creating a desire for what some one 
wants, a kiss in the dark, which had far- 
reaching results. There are some dramatic 
contretemps, some subtle and sentimental 
episodes, and, best of all, a realization that 
Luey’s longing for her romance is typical of 
many a life in the modern world of re- 
stricting conventionalities. 


else 


Black Sheep. Pp. 
Houghton Mifflin 
Postage 12 cents. 


Mackenzie, Jean Kenyon. 
314. Boston and New York: 
Company. 1916. $1.50. 

Jean Kenyon Mackenzie was a member 
of the Presbyterian West African Mission 
from 1904-1913, and her home letters, 
here collected into book form, chronicle 
her own activities, her impressions of 
places and people, and the ‘‘amazing de- 
velopments of the epoch” in that African 
land. She writes from (1) The Bush, (2) 
The Clearing, (8) The Beach, and (4) The 
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First aide? 





‘T usually have 
to wait five hours 
and then get a 
poor meat broth!” 


It was a doctor who 
said this, expressing his 
chagrin at the kind of 
meat broth his patient 
was getting froma home 
kitchen. Now he or- 
ders the use of Franco- 
American Broths be- 
cause he can get them 

uick and he knows 
that they are good— 
always! 


Franco- 
American 


_ Bro ths 


(Sterilized) 
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for Invalids 


and (hildren 


No matter how long a time 
elapses between the sealing 
and the opening of Franco- 
American Broths they are in 
absolutely no danger of con- 
tamination, because they are 
thoroughly sterilized and do 
not come in contact with 
the light or the air. Home- 
made meat broths are not 
thus protected and are in dan- 
ger of spoiling unless made 
fresh constantly. 
Physicians recommend 
Franco-American Broths for 
children—sick or well. 





Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Fifteen cents the can 


Franco-American Broths are on sale at 
the better class of grocery stores. If the 
grocer happens to be without a supply, 
we will send (prepaid anywhere east of 
Mississippi River) a case containing two 
dozen cans, all one kind or assorted, upon 
receipt of cheque or money order for $3.60. 














THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Makers of Franco-American Soups 
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Harvest, descriptive, chatty letters to a 
father who was ‘‘amply informed of the 
circumstance of his daughter’s mission.” 

Without any attempt at exhaustive 
description, these intimate home letters 
present phases of African life, characters, 
and customs of the ‘‘Bush”’ people and 
betray the foibles and peculiarities of 
the childlike, gentle natives. 

The record is interesting and instructive, 
but in no way exciting or thrilling. One 
feels the sincerity and whole-hearted devo- 
tion of the writer to her cause, and can 
easily understand her popularity and her 
influence for good on the natives who came 
under that influence. 


Mearns, Hughes. Richard Richard. Pp. 446. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. $1.35. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

An unconventional plot, unusual char- 
acters, original situations, and a decidedly 
novel style of narrative make these keen 
and satirical comments on American life 
and ‘“‘established precedents” startling and 
stimulating as well as amusing. Travel- 
ing on the same steamship, the Victoria, two 
passengers meet, the man “stony broke,” 
the maid well-to-do. In a spirit of mis- 
chief, they go ashore for a day’s sight- 
seeing after the man has confest his im- 
pecuniosity. Under the names of ‘‘ Richard 
Richard”’ and ‘‘Jerry,” these two become 
friends, and Richard proceeds to charm 
Jerry’s mother by sympathy in her psycho- 
logical beliefs and by his deep interest 
in Jerry’s aleoholic and neurotic brother 
Walter. His power over this physical 
wreck and his conversational brillianey get 
for him an invitation to the Wells’s Virginia 
home, and there life becomes both com- 
plicated and interesting. Walter’s regen- 
eration is the main theme, also the peculiar 
characters of Phoebe Norris, Irish wit and 
philosopher, and ‘“‘Jawn,” but the final 
dénouement is Richard’s identity and his 
application of his once-disdained millions 
to the rehabilitation of ‘‘Red Jacket,” the 
tottering estate. The author uses melo- 
drama easily and holds the attention of 
the reader by witty turns of speech and 
brilliant comments which reflect deep 
thought and progressive ideas. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The Kingdom of the 
Blind. Pp. 303. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

It is one of the world’s problems that a 
spy in his own country is a hero, but when 
caught is a eriminal liable to the most 
brutal punishment. Every country main- 
tains a secret service, a system of espionage, 
and, naturally in this universal war, there 
is much that happens for which we never 
receive an adequate explanation. Mr. 
Oppenheim pictures such a struggle in his 
exciting novel, the attempt of the War 
Office of England to cope with the German 
Secret Service, in spite of the hampering 
fetters of stupid and _ self-satisfied civie 
authorities. Hugh Thompson, the head 
of the English War Department, is not 
known in his official capacity, but as an 
officer in the hospital field-service, and, 
even to his sweetheart, Geraldine, he is 
reserved and an enigma. Sir Alfred An- 
selman, London’s chief financier, and his 
nephew, Captain Garnet, home from the 
front wounded, appeal strongly to hero- 
loving society, but Major Thompson has 
ideas of his own and, in carrying them out, 
antagonizes his sweetheart and her family. 
Hugh and Garnet become rivals in more 
senses than one and they figure in scenes 
of mystery, tragic episodes of plot and 
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The Heating Plant's 
All Right 


Have dinner down town any evening and enjoy 
a bite after the theatre. It may be midnight or 
the wee small houts before you return home but 
the heating plant will be doing its work depend- 
ably if it is controlled by 


TAF INNEAPOLIS. 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Automatic heat tegulation is an absolute~ 
necessity if you ate to enjoy yout home during 
the cold and unsettled months. This device not 
only maintains a uniform temperature day and 
night but automatically operates for a lower 
tempetatute during the night, lessening fuel 
consumption while heat is least needed and 
again in the morning automatically opetates 
for a retutn to watner tetnpertattte insuring 
confortable rooms at the titne of arising. 


For the home owher who wishes to elitninate 
all cate of the motot duting the entite heating 
season, we stipply otit non- witding electtic 
motots - at alternating cuttent motot for 
hotnes having electric cuttent and a ditect 
cuttent tnotor with power 
furnished by four cells of dry 
battery when electtic current 
is not available. 


Whether yout hotne is old, 
hew ot it contemplation» 
whether your heating system 
is hot water, hot ait, steatn, 
vapot of vactitim, burhin: 
coal ot gas-you sutely need 
this device. 


Sold and installed by the- 
heating trade evetywhete and 
guatanteed satisfactory.» 


Send for booklet — 
describing out several 
models in detail and 
quoting prices. 








Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Co. Mode: 
2754 Fourth Av.So. Minneapolis, Minn. 8-Detinck 


Boston-77 Summer St Chicago-231 Insurance Exchange 
Syracuse ~216 E.Washington St St.Louis~1412 Syndicate Trust 
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FIFTY HORSE POWER SIX_SEDAN 


OU naturally expect to obtain the 

essentials of luxury, comfort and 

convenience in any closed car re- 
gardless of price—because it is this 
added degree of comfort and luxury that 
usually prompts your purchase of a car 
of this type. But you have a right to 
expect more— 


Above all, in the Touring Sedan, you 
need power and reserve power. The 
Studebaker six-cylinder motor is noted 
for its power and no car within hundreds 
of dollars of its price excels it in this 
respect. 


It handles its 7-passenger, closed-car load 
with perfect ease in the deep snow of 


winter or on the steep grade of the 
summer tour. The Studebaker control is 
easy and simple and so responsive to 
the slyhtest touch that a woman can 
drive the touring sedan with perfect ease 
and safety. 


For your selection there are five options 
of interior finish in fine fabrics. There 
are three options in exterior finish and 
color. 


Your most careful inspection is invited. 
You will find one at the showroom of 
the local Studebaker dealer. 


Permanent exhibit of Studebaker cars in Marlborough- 
Blenheim Arcade, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 





The Car of the Golden Chassis 





STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Indiana 


Detroit, Michigan 


Walkerville, Ontario 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 














MORE THAN 277,000 


STUDEBAKER CARS 


PRODUCED AND 

















SOLD 
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This Trade Mark is Found 
On a Complete Line 
of Vacuum Vessels 


The first Hotakold bottle was 
viewed with wonder. People found 
it dificult to understand how it 
would keep liquids hot 24 to 36 
hours or cold 48 to 72 hours! 
They looked—then bought, because 
of its unusual convenience. 

The principle is simple enough. And 


it is the same today as then. But the 
Hotakold line today is unusual because 


). unusual thought has been given to design 


and construction which has produced not 
only Hotakold bottles in several designs, 
but also Hotakold carafes (the first of 
their kind), jugs, ice jars, food jars, lunch 
sets, etc. This is why Hotakold vessels 
offer all that could be desired in style, 
utility, sturdiness and attractiveness. 


Those who appreciate color harmony 
will be delighted with Hotakold carafes, 
which are attractively finished in enamels 
of various colors to match room furnish- 
ings, 


Combinations of Hotakold jugs and 
carafes with neatly designed trays and 
glasses make very attractive additions to 
equipment for household comfort, and 
they are quite in fashion for the serving of 
light refreshments or for guest-room use. 
For gifts they are decidedly distinctive. 


Hotakold vessels are sold by hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and jewelry stores. 
Remember the name. Write to us for 
Booklet No. 3-L. . 


VACUUM SPECIALTY CO., Meriden, Conn. 


ANNING, 
OWMAN & CO. 


Distributors 









Bottles 
Pts. $1.25 to $2.75 _ 
Qts. $2.50 to $4.50 — 








ecounterplot. The author gives us thrill- 
ing pictures of submarine disasters and 
Zeppelin-raids with startling dénouements. 
It is a fascinating love-story, and a story 
of adventure. It contains much that is 
explanatory and elucidating in the methods 
and problems of secret service and the 
general undercurrents in war-tacties. It 
is one of the most plausible and convincing 
books Mr. Oppenheim has written. 

Orezy, Baroness. Leatherface. Pp. 389. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.35. Postage, 
12 cents. 

This is a readable, exciting, and well- 
balanced tale of the Spanish Inquisition, 
when the Duke of Alva, in his struggle 
with the Prince of Orange, centers his 
efforts in Ghent. The hero is a nameless 
spy, who conceals his identity under a 
leather mask, but never fails to guard his 
prince and justify his title, ‘‘faithful watch- 
dog.”” Asa part of Alva’s scheme, Leonora 
de Vargas, the beautiful daughter of Alva’s 
eruelest henchman, is married to Mark, the 
‘*ne’er-do-well”’ son of the bailiff of Ghent. 


Plots, treachery, cruel injustice, and bru- 


tality all play their part in Alva’s plan, 
which makes of Leonora nothing but a 
cheat and spy. Alva’s inflexibility, how- 
ever, does not prevent Leonora from 
developing from a blind tool into a throb- 
bing, pulsating woman, torn between duty 
and love, and, when a miraculous revela- 
tion shows her how she has been duped, 
she dares great dangers and adventurous 
deeds to prove her honesty. The victory 
of the Netherlanders at Ghent has a wider 
significance in Leonora’s happiness, and 
the unmasking of Leatherface is dramatic 
and thrilling. 

Roche, Arthur Somers. Loot. Pp. 320. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25. Postage, 
12 cents. 

A popular magazine recently finished 
serially this story which combines the 
elements of mystery, romance, adventure, 
melodrama, and the lure of detective skill 
most cleverly. That a story wildly excit- 
ing to the point of ineredibility should ab- 
sorb the reader without inciting adverse 
criticism speaks well for the skill of the 
writer. He has certainly worked out the 
intricacies of his plot with its wealth of 
details skilfully. Slightly reminiscent of 
‘The Master Mind” in that one person- 
ality conceives and directs all the exciting 
incidents of crimes and dramatic ocecur- 
rences, he makes all coherent. The love 
element is convincing. Wade Hildreth 
came to America to attend a business 
meeting for his rich client, Brenner Carlow, 
also to carry a $2,000,000 necklace back to 
London, but ‘‘The Gray Ghost”’ had heard 
of the jewels and proceeded to make other 
plans for the disposition of Hildreth and 
the necklace—plans which alternately 
failed and succeeded because of the inter- 
ference of many absorbing characters in 
whom we become interested. Morn Light, 
a ‘beautiful young actress, is inexplicably 
involved in all these plots and counter- 
plots. Excitement is never lacking until 
Morn and Wade—but what’s the use of 
spoiling a good story? It is a thrilling 
detective story. 

Wells, H. G. Mr. Britling Sees It Through. 
Pp. 443. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

In these days of war, we are accustomed 
to extravagant criticism, blind partizan- 
ship, and superficial judgments. Mr. 
Wells has written a story which is so 
seriously and psychologically thoughtful, 
that we almost despair of its getting the 
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UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee 
Percolators 
Have the Pat- 
ented Pumping 
Device which 
means perfect, 
full flavored cof- 

fee. $7.50 up. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Toaster 
Makes crisp, 
golden brown 
toast, right at the 
table, 12 slices 
for one cent. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Grill 


Fries, broils, 
toasts, boils. 
Will cook an en- 
tire meal for two 
or three persons. 


UNIVERSAL 


ELECTRIC 


Home Needs 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Boiler 


For cooking 
eggs, making 
stews, soups, etc. 
May be used on 
the table or 
wherever hot 
liquids are 
needed. 
UNIVERSAL 
Electric 
Tourist’s lron 
May also be used 
asahot plate and 
has compart- 
ment for heating 
curling iron. 
UNIVERSAL 
Electric Tea 
Ball Tea Pot 
The correct 
method of mak- 
ing tea. Every 
cup tastes alike 
as there is no ex- 
cessive steeping. 
$8.50 upward. 


' 
} On sale at all good stores 
Vat Write for Free Booklets 


\\) LANDERS, FRARY 


& CLARK 


564 Commercial St. |\\) 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Beware — 


of War-Baby Luggage 


EVER was the Likly trademark so important to you. 
Tempters now work overtime in luggage factories. They 


nudge bosses’ ribs. They point to rising costs. “Skimp,’ 
they urge. Our answer to the 


sotto-voce. 


“Play shoddy,’ 


’ they 


Tempters is barred doors and windows. 


The handsomest Cows, Oxen, Pigs and Walrusses still send their hides to 


Likly. For Likly the tallest basswood trees sing their strong-timbered ¢‘bass.”” 
(O-o-0! Thats cruel!) And mills get from Likly full price for their best in 


ducks, fibre and linings. 


Every Likly trunk or travel bag is sired by Honest Purpose out of Rugged 


Materials, 


Nothing war-babyish about thar. 





New 
—an open-top 
Likly Wardrobe 


A trunk that waits on itself 
as well as you 





NEARBY dealer now asks to show 
you this new Likly Wardrobe. It 
has the toughest constitution ever built 
into an open-top trunk. Dreadnaught 
reinforcing, minus weight or clumsiness. 
Braced to defy the huskiest, bustiest 
Baggage Man alive. Skyscraper rigidity. 
And talk about room! Why, 18 to 20 
gowns, or 10 to 12 men’s suits just dote 
on traveling in this wrinkle-proof ward- 
robe. With top up every garment is at 
your fingers’ ends. 





That sack-like 


Or you may 


Look under the hangers. 
compartment is for shoes. 
use it for soiled linen. 


rurn to the other side. Notice the position 
of the lock. Placed high so you_can tock or 
unlock without cricking your back or getting a 
stitch in your side, 


rhis cast-bronze lock is of the paracentric 
tumbler type. Exclusive. STRONG, Locks 
itself as you close it, 


More —locks all five drawers in position. 
Locks the whole trunk into a unit of defiance to 
hard knocks. No catches to chip chips off your 
finger nails. No dowels. Lock opens automat- 
ic ally at a touch of the key 


rhe 5 roomy drawers are staunchly made, Ke- 
movable hat fixtures. The foundation box of the 
trunk is of strongest basswood. Trunk and 
drawers are split- -proof, warp-proof, crack-proof 


rrunk is covered and lined with vulcanized 
fibre. Bound with walnut fibre, Most attrac- 
tively lined. 

Prices of Likly Ofen-7'0f Wardrobe Trunks 
range from $35.00 to $125.00. 

Or the dealer will show you a wide range of 


Likly Closed-Tof Models at from &20,00 to 
$85.00. 





Likly Luggage is the widest line of luggage 
produced today. Comes in every conceivable 
type of trunk or travel bag. Every piece packed 
with the ripe experience of 72 years. And every 
piece carries this brass~ indlack trademark: 





Send for our 72-page catalog. It describes the 
full ine of Likly Luggage. Tells how to judge 
a piece of luggage. Gives points of difference 
between the “Likly” kind and others, Address: 


HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Asks no favors of t 





e baggage man 
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eareful and general reading it deserves. 
There are plot and love-interest enough 
to entertain the most casual novel reader, 
but it is so much more than that, so much 
more that is vital and deep in the intro- 
spective arraignment of motives and the 
world’s attitude toward war, that it would 
well repay careful and studious considera- 
tion. When Mr. Direck comes to Essex 
village of ‘‘Matching’s Easy” to invite 
Mr. Britling, essayist and philosopher, to 
deliver a course of lectures before the 
**Massachusetts Society for the Study of 
Contemporaneous Thought,” he finds him- 
self ‘‘in the heart of Washington Irving’s 
England.”’ The first half of the book is 
devoted to a portrayal of the life of 
typical English family—a perfect picture 
of lethargic and blind attitude toward 
all possible change. The author frankly 
laughs at English foibles and, in general, 
compares different points of view. Mr. 
Direck becomes much interested in Mr. 
Britling’s family and friends, especially 
“*Cissie.”” In the course of events, how- 
ever, the threatened war arrives and, 
while Mr. Wells never forgets the romantic 
thread of his story, it becomes of secondary 
importance along with the problems of 
money - getting, side-stepping from the 
narrow paths of moral rectitude, and the 
writing of the essay on “‘And Now War 
Ends.” It is not so much the history of 
events as their effect on the habits and 
thoughts of Mr. Britling’s own life that 
counts and the inexorable narrowing of 
the circle of war, which touches him more 
and more personally until his favorite 
son, Hugh, through excessive lovalty, mis- 
states his age, enlists, and goes to the 
front. Americans will not relish his violent 
criticism of America’s position, which is not 
unnatural to an Englishman. Even more 
scathing is his condemnation of England 
for her stupidity, inefficiency, and mistakes 
in the opening months of the war. The 
book should be read by every one, no mat- 
ter what his sympathies and beliefs. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


The Latch-string (to Maine 
Woods and Waters). With illustrations. Pp. 229. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1916. $2. Postage, 16 cents. 


Emerson, Walter. 


At this season of the year we always 
expect books which sing the praises of 
different localities and call the attention of 
summer travelers to the inimitable charms 
of the ‘‘one country in the world,’ but 
seldom is there a book of that type which 
is such ; 00d reading, so convincing in its 
testimony, and so evidently true and 
sincere, as this ‘‘ Latch-string.”’ 

It is written in an intimate,-‘‘chummy” 
way by one who evidently not only 
“knows whereof he speaks,’ but loves 
every stick, stone, and flower in the State 
whose praises he sings. Well-chosen illus- 
trations only emphasize the author’s eulogy, 
and the whole book is as amusing and en- 
tertaining as anovel. Underlying the light- 
hearted and cheery descriptions of the many 
sports possible in Maine, is a serious recog- 
nition of Maine’s unusual opportunities, 
both potential and tried, and a frank crit- 
icism of her mistakes. Of fishing, he makes 
this comment: ‘‘It is the only outdoor 
amusement that makes lethargy productive 
and solitude harmless. It needs and is worth 
a perfect setting. You will find it in Maine.” 
He makes your mouth water by his tales of 
hunting and camp-cooking and his enumer- 
ation of game which exists in wonderful va- 
riety. ‘*The only way to make civilization 
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In Yosemite Valley or wherever motor I h e Wh ole 


tourists gather—Guoodyear Tires lead. 


Tire Question 


Public favor finally is bestowed 
3 in exact proportion to value 
received. 


















One out of every three new cars 
comes from the factory on Good- 
year Tires. 


In no single year have we made 
all the Goodyear Tires people 
wanted. 


Overwhelming preference proves 
the Goodyear intention and 
Goodyear ability to make every 
Goodyear Tire good. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’? Accesso- 
ries are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











. 





“We recommend this one— 
It has a Robbins & Myers Motor’’ 


**John, that’s the cleaner for me. The Robbins & Myers 
Motor is a sure sign that the machine is high-grade 
throughout. ”’ 

“‘That’s so, Mary—the Robbins & Myers is the motor 
that runs our adding and addressing machines at the 
office. You can’t go wrong on that.” 


ECAUSE of their great reliability, Robbins & Myers motors 
are regarded as a sure sign of quality of whatever machine 
they operate—whether it be a vacuum cleaner for the home 

or some other machine for the office, store or factory. 


Makers of high-grade motor-driven devices naturally select 
a high-grade motor that will insure an operating quality fully 
in keeping with their own high standards of efficiency. Robbins 
& Myers motors are considered far too good to equip any device 
that falls short of that standard. 


For twenty years the name Robbins & Myers has been a 
sign of motor excellence and a guarantee of satisfactory 
operation. Today this name distinguishes motors of all sizes 
from 1/40 to 25 horsepower, for operation on all commercial 
direct and alternating current circuits. 


If you are a manufacturer of motor- 
driven devices, we will gladly furnish 
sample motor to test on your machines, 
without any charge or obligation. 


If you are a motor user, write us 
and we will tell you of the Robbins 
& Myers motors made for your own 
particular needs. 


If you are a dealer, write for bulle- 
tins, prices and discounts. Let us tell 
you how we co-operate in helping you 
to close large sales. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, 
Springfield, Ohio 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers Motors 
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endurable is the process of decivilization, 
which consists of kicking over the waste- 
basket, hangiz:g up the sign ‘Out of Town,’ 
and taking to the woods.” 

Mr. Emerson pays glowing tribute to 
Maine’s water - power and forests, her 
statesmen, and her physical beauty, but 
censures the inhabitants for making no 
better use of those opportunities. <A 
serious suggestion is made to cultivate 
Maine as a winter resort, which would 
“enrich her commercially, physically, and 
spiritually.” 

Wells, H. G. What Is Coming? A European 
Forecast. Pp. 294. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

On the second page of this book Mr. 
Wells says he is ‘“‘a prophet by use and 
wont.”’ He is ‘‘more interested in to-mor- 
row than he is in to-day.”” And all through 
these pages he lets loose the reins of proph- 
ecy, forecasting what the European War 
will bring forth. He is not sure of a last- 
ing peace, soon. Germany, he believes, 
“is going to be beaten, but not completely 
erusht by this war; she is going to be left 
a militarist and united with Austria and 
Hungary, and unchanged in her essential 
nature; and out of that state of affairs 
comes,”’ he believes, ‘‘the hope for an ulti- 
mate confederation of the nations of the 
earth.” But “it is really quite idle,” he 
insists, ‘‘to dream of a warless world in 
which states are still absolutely free to 
annoy one another with tariffs, with the 
blocking and squeezing of trade - routes, 
with the ill treatment of immigrants and 
traveling strangers, and between which there 
is no means of settling boundary disputes.” 

Yet final peace there shall be, according 
to his forecast. Why, and what it must 
bring, he tells and foretells after his clear, 
prophetic fashion, with plausible charm and 
what may prove irresistible logic. ‘‘ All the 
belligerent countries of the world,’’ he says, 
‘are at the present moment quietly, stead- 
ily, and progressively going bankrupt.” 
Out of their poverty, when war ends, must 
come a new order of things, he argues, be- 
cause conditions will compel it, and because 
‘in the past few decades a new spirit has 
eome into human affairs.’’ The old spirit 
of selfishness was undermining the state, 
whatever its nationality, in his view of it. 
In the future there will be less individual 
tenacity of control, and more collectiveness, 
tho without any disappearance of private 
property. ‘‘My political ideal,’ he urges, 
‘is the United States of the World, a union 
of States whose State boundaries are deter- 
mined by what I have defined as the nat- 
ural map of mankind.”’ He assumes that 
‘the primary business of the Allies is not 
reconciliation with Germany,”’ but ‘‘to or- 
ganize a great League of Peace about the 
world, with which the American Statés and 
China may either unite or establish a per- 
manent understanding.”” That a great 
change must come before this can be aecom- 
plished, Mr. Wells realizes; and what this 
change will involve, in the _ belligerent 
countries and possibly in this country, he 
sets forth as if certain of his:own prophetic 
powers. 

Graham, Stephen. Through Russian Central 
Asia. Pp. 289. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1916. $2.25. Postage, 16 cents. 

Thoroughly to enjoy and appreciate this 
new book by Mr. Graham, the reader 
should familiarize himself with the geog- 
raphy of Central Asia, from the Caspian 
Sea east to the Chinese Empire, for Mr. 
Graham wanders far, on foot, boat, or horse- 
back, and speaks familiarly of so many 








The 


places that it is confusing without a mental 
picture of the country through which he 
travels. His love for everything Russian 
makes him very appreciative of their ef- 
forts and achievements, and everywhere he 
has interesting tales to tell of the people he 
meets, the significance of their customs, and 
the laws which govern the different tribes. 
After giving a wonderful word-picture of 
Persia’s floral frontier, he praises Bokhara 
and the Bokharese: ‘*A sort of Mussulman 
perfection” and a great contrast to the 
Russian, who is careless and inexact. 

Mr. Graham describes faithfully the 
different tribes, their foods, their manners, 
and their ambitions, showing how Russia 
has access to the empty heart of Asia and 
how she encourages and directs coloni- 
zation. He considers the expansion of the 
Russian Empire also in connection with 
its effect on India, draws comparisons 
between the great nations, especially Russia 
and England, and asks some very pointed 
and pertinent questions about what England 
shall do after the war. 


Potsdam Princes. Pp. 389. 


Howard, Ethel. 
1916. $1.35. Post- 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
age 12 cents. 

Miss Howard was appointed English 
governess to the German Emperor’s sons 
when the Crown Prince was fourteen years 
old. This book was written with the help 
of her diary and notes made during the 
three years she remained with her charges 
and enjoyed the patronage of the royal 
family. She gives impressions of the char- 
acter of each child and the most noticeable 
attributes of the parents, but one realizes 
that, with her English birth and blood, it is 
with great reluctance that she writes any- 
thing good of her country’s enemies. 

There are interesting descriptions of court 
functions, royal red tape when traveling, 
the intricacies of court life, the a-b-es of 
militarism, and the wonderful Christmas 
celebration. We gather from the author 
that the princes were much like healthy, 
happy boys anywhere, and that she was 
treated with respect and consideration and 
with no more formality than she would have 
found in her own country. There is noth- 
ing in the book to throw light on present 
complications, but, since the “ child is father 
to the man,” one might have expected to 
get some suggestion of what the Kaiser's 
stalwart sons would be. 





Profit in Tears.—As she stood outside 
the little country inn two great tears shone 
in her innocent eyes, tears so large that the 
passing eyclist saw them. 

Beauty in distress caused him to dis- 
mount and ask if he could be of any 
assistance. 

“Tm afraid not, thank you!” replied 
the damsel, sorrowfully, as she pointed to 
an automatic chocolate machine attached 
to the wall of the inn. “I’ve just put a 
penny in that thing and nothing has come 
out.” 

** That’s soon remedied ! ”’ said the young 
man, confidently. 

He slipt a coin into the slot, and then 
another. After the sixth he muttered 
angrily, raised his cap, and pedaled wildly 
away. 

As he disappeared a female voice peeped 
round the door. 

* Any luck? ” asked the owner thereof. 

“Oh, yes, ma!” replied the simple 
damsel, gaily. ‘“ That’s the tenth. I’ve 
netted fifty cents sinee dinner-time.”’— 
Chicago ‘News. 
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The world’s greatest short-cut 


The Panama Canal shortens the water route from New York to 


San Francisco by 8,000 miles. 


It establishes a new direct route from London to Australia. 

It doubles the efficiency of the United States Navy. 

This huge excavation uniting two Oceans—the dream of centuries 
realized—is a monumental example of modern business-like methods 
of doing things—finding the direct route whatever the cost. 

Tho built upon a huge scale, the Panama Canal is a simple 
application of the short cut method of business progress. 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute is a carefully planned and practi- 
cally executed short cut to business 
knowledge —a business training that 
otherwise would take years of long and 
bitter experience to acquire. You might 
work a lifetime without gaining more 
than a smattering knowledge—a little of 
this and a little of that, with no thoro 
grasp of anything. Your business knowl- 
edge would be “shaky’’—not broad 
enough for a big position. 





Based on the actual experience of the 
most ful busi men 

A thousand men’s experience, with all 
the errors, experiments and mistakes 
eliminated, put into your hands for your 
own use in business, is the best and most 
direct short cuttosuccess. This is what 
the Modern Business Course and Service 
gives you. 

Thru this Course and Service, the Al- 
exander Hamilton Institute is training 
over 40,000 men in America to-day to be 
more successful in business. It presents 
to you the best systems and methods in 
organization and management, in inter- 
esting and practical form. It shows you 
the most successful means of reaching 
new markets—the most progressive prin- 
ciples and the most up-to-date practice 
in advertising, business correspondence, 
credits, corporation finance, accounting, 
auditing and cost finding. It teaches the 


" broad fundamentals of business. 


The kind of men enrolled 
Among the 40,000 subscribers are such 


men as: H. C. Osborn, President of the 
American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. Verity, 
President of the American Rolling Mills, 
a $5,000,000 corporation; William H. In- 
gersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Haw- 
kins, General Sales Manager of the Ford 
Motor Co., and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


Advisory council 


Both business and educational author- 
ity of the highest standing are repre- 
sented in the Advisory Council of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. This Coun- 
cil includes Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank; Judge 
E. H. Gary, Head of the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration; John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School 
of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” copy of 
which we will send you free, will repay 
you many times over. It will help meas- 
ure what you know — what you don't 
know, and will show you how you can 
learn to pick out the short cuts along the 
road to success. If you feel uncertain of 
yourself—if you long for bigger respon- 
sibilities, power, influence, money—you 
can get out of this Course and Service a 
hundredfold what you put in. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


500 Astor Place 


New York, N. Y. 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’”—FREE 


Name .... 


Business Address ......sccccecsceessveccsssceecess 


Business Position 
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DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 
Thirtieth 
Season 
T is economical—there 
is little or no waste. 
It is good food value. 
It is appetizing to the 
most fastidious. 
This is our 30th sea- 
son in the manufacture 
of Jones Dairy Farm 
Products. Your grocer 
will tell you of our prices 
and times of shipment. MILO C.JONES 
Jones Dairy Farm 
Be sure that it’s Jories. Fe. Atkinson, Wis. 














Put a dollar bill into an envelope addressed to 


us, enclose your card and Her address—then 
let the postman play Cupid for you. She will 
receive a pound and a quarter green and gold 
gift box of the most delicious, unusual choco- 
lates that ever found their lucky way to Her 
mouth. In two trays, 30 different, luscious 
kinds, the like of which she never tasted before. 
Your card goes into the box, and the candy is 
sent to Her, fresh, the very hour it’s made. 

Send for wenderteilty illustrated Favor Kook, 


containing ts for Lansene, Receptions, 
, ete. "t's free 


LLL 








ECONOMICAL XMAS GI T 
For Children and Grown-Ups 

6 in pox See. High- grade pencils with any name 

12 in box stamped in go! F. iste 

brother, mother— 


$1 
rger quanti- 
tiesvat Special ORDER NOW. 
hipment within I hairs 


HOLIDAY ‘sPeaALTY co, Suite 67, 44 W. a ina New York iY 











Where Dinners Cost $20 a Plate 
HERE the choicest viands that money 
can buy are served. there you will . 
find this aristocratic delicacy. Now 
ready prepared—ready in a moment— 
ata price in reach of ail. 

Only 25c and 50c at all fine grocers 
Sent direct for $1.45 or $2.85, 
alf duzen sespestive sizes, <a prepaid 












ite, mentioning his name, for booklet 
“How and When" 
Purity Cross. tac. 
Roate 2-LD 
Orange, N. J. 
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POETRY OF THE YEAR 





R. W. S. BRAITHWAITE shows 

himself amply generous to our poets 
this year. Out of the long array of new 
verse brought forward by the magazines he 
selects some eighty-eight for his Anthology. 
By a process of elimination he gets thirty 
which he stars as the best. It would be 
invidious for us to go further with his 
methods; but five are all our columns will 
accommodate; and we give those that the 
Boston Transcript selects for reprinting, 
without prejudice to the twenty-five 
omitted. Mr. Braithwaite’s article on the 
year’s output will be found in part in the 
Letters and Art Department: 


BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK 


By Amy LOWELL 


The shuttlecock soars upward 
In a parabola of whiteness, 
Turns, 

And sinks to a perfect arc. 

Plat! the battledore strikes it, 
And it rises again, 

Without haste, 

Winged and curving, 

Tracing its white flight 

Against the clipt hemlock-trees. 
Plat! 

Up again, 

Orange and sparkling with sun, 
Rounding under the blue sky, 
Dropping, 

Fading to gray-green 

In the shadow of the coned hemlocks. 
“*Ninety-one.”” ‘‘ Ninety-two.”’ ‘‘ Ninety-three."’ 
The arms of the little girls 
Come up—and up— 

Precisely, 

Like mechanical toys. 

The battledores beat at nothing, 
And toss the dazzle of snow 
Off their parchment drums. 
“Ninety-four.”” Plat! 

* Ninety-five.”” Plat! 

Back and forth 

Goes the shuttlecock 
Icicle-white, 

Leaping at the sharp-edged clouds, 
Overturning, 

Falling, 

Down, 

And down, 

Tinctured with pink 

From the upthrusting shine 

Of Oriental poppies. 


The little girls sway to the counting rhythm; 
Left foot, 
Right foot, 


Plat! Plat! 
Yellow heat twines round the handles of the 
battledores, 


The parchment cracks with dryness; 
But the shuttlecock 

Swings slowly into the ice-blue sky, 
Heaving up on the warm air 

Like a foam-bubble on a wave, 

With feathers slanted and sustaining. 
Higher, 
Until the 
Poised and swinging, 

With all the garden flowing beneath it, 
Scarlet, and blue, and purple, and white 
Blurred color reflections in rippled water 
Changing—streaming 

For the moment that Stella takes to lift her 
Then the shuttlecock relinquishes, 

Bows, 

Descends; 

And the sharp blue spears of the air 

Thrust it to earth. 


earth turns beneath it; 


Again it mounts, 

Stepping up on the rising scents of flowers, 
Buoyed up and under by the shining heat. 
Above the foxgloves, 

Above the guelder-roses, 

Above the greenhouse glitter, 
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NUT BOWL 


$ 





Solve Now Your 
Christmas Problem 
END, now, your search for 


something useful and distinctive for 
Xmas giving. PARSONS Nut Bowl 


meets this requirement at moderate price. 


Place the largest or smallest nut 
on metal anvil (firmly set in center) strike 
with hammer in the good old-fashioned way and 
out come the toothsome “meats.” Shells drop 
into generously deep bowl, of solid mahogany, 
walnut or other hardwood. Bowls finished in 
natural, mahogany, ebony or mission brown to 
harmonize with any home surroundings. Metal 
hammer and anvil in silver, nickel or brushed 
copper. Five styles at $3—others up to $7. If 
your dealer hasn't them in stock yet, write us. 


THE PARSONS BOWL CO. 
1432 N. WEST ST. INDIANAPOLIS 























Sausage 
From an Old 
Southern Recipe 


Genuine country sausage made from the choicest 
= of tender, Virginia Fig J rkers, 

asoned with home-grown herb: spices. 
Care: and skillin the peamteserndg make it best in 
taste and quality—all ingredients are fresh and 
pure as the country air. 

In link or tray form in 1-Ib. parchment-wrapped 
packages. Shipped in 5, 10, 20 or 50-lb. boxes. Send 
sixty cents for a2-lb. trial package. 
omy delicious Forest Home Virginia Hamse,Graham 

Scrapple,etc. Send for booklet and price lists. 


FOREST HOME FARM 
Box No. 11 Purcellville, Va. 

















For Weddinss— 
Jeas-Parties 
Royal Black Fruit t Cake 


Royal Black Fruit 
Cake—made of finest imported nuts, fruits, ete., baked by 
experts into a black, velvety texture wonderfully rich and 
toothsome. _Endorsed by famous cooks and guaranteed 


to delight you. 2-lb. carton post- 
Royal Black pli nay Fyn 
Plum Pudding Royal Black Plum Pudding made in 
the oldEnglish way. In 1,2and 3-lb.sizes,50c per 1b. postpaid. 


HOENSHEL & EMERY, Dept. C, Lincoln, Neb. 


Here's a rare delicacy fit for a king. 








Allen’s Scrapple 


Famed as the choicest product of the region where they 
know how to make scrapple. Made from an old recipe. 
Grain-fed pork with the proper amount of seasoning. Our 
scrapple is made under ideal conditions, as regards clean 
liness of methods and surroundings. None but the purest 
ingredients are used. Sold only in parchment packages 
that keep it absolutely clean from our plant to your kitchen 
Economical, no waste. 6Ibs. for $1.00, by mail, postpaid 
within 600 miles. An additional charge for greater distances. 
CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. © Media, Pa. 

Also makers of Allen’s celebrated Sausage and Lard 











Our simple method 
of home law instruc- 
tion fits you to earn 
$2, 500 to $10,000 

lawyer or 


TRAINED MEN Ane oe DEMAND. 


N ALL 
BUSINESS. 109 ks — a complete taw libr: 
feratoned every nt. BAR Lee eed GUARANTEE. 
‘ou pay as you progress—in sm: liments. 
funded if dissatistied. ‘SEND F FOR 80-PAGE FREE BOOK? 
‘AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.L 2408, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago,U.S.A 
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RUMBLES 11s the new whole wheat food, produced by the 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company. It is the only cereal 
made from Durum Wheat, which is considerably more nutritious 
than any other wheat. 

Durum wheat is particularly rich in protein, phosphates, and 
mineral salts, the foods that build muscle and brain—rich in starch, 
the great energy food, and rich in bran, with its valuable laxative 
properties. 

Krumbles is the whole of the Durum wheat, cooked, “krumbled” 
and deliciously toasted. Its fascinating flavor is created by 
an original and exclusive method of the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company, which brings out the full richness of 
the wheat—a flavor never known before in all the thou- 


sands of years people have been eating wheat. 

There is nothing more nourishing for growing children and 
invalids than a dish of Krumbles with milk or cream. The strength- 
giving properties of Durum wheat make Krumbles an ideal winter 


cereal, 
Go easy with the sugar — the more you chew Krumbles, the 


sweeter it tastes. 


In the WAXTITE 


kM Llog 


Signature 


Made in Battle Creek, Mich., and Toronto, Can 
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Its use is eventual economy. 
This is as true for your sheet metal products as it is for Mt. Wilson Observa- 


RMCO IRON prevents waste; it resists rust. 
tory, where replacing rusted material would be difficult. Armco (American 
Ingot) Iron prevents waste in many widcly variant industries. 
As a conductor of electricity it is 50% more efficient than steel. Armco Iron gives 100% of 
perfect welds. It is the economical sheet metal for transformer tanks, switch boxes, underground 
gasoline storage tanks and in many places where riveting was formerly the practice. 


Armco Iron’s comparative freedom from chemical impurity and physical imperfection makes 
it ideal for enameled products. It prevents factory waste by reducing “seconds” and culls. 


the chief economy. 


It insures smoother, more durable enamel. 
(  # Wa 
, 
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Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory is the latest and 
finest of America’s 
great observatories, 
and houses the world’s 
greatest telescope. 
All the sheet metal 
work is of Armco Iron 
—theiron that’s made 
to last. 
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Hot water boil- 
ers and sheet 
metal parts of 
ranges are pla- 
ces ‘for Armco 

ron in the 
household 






Armco Iron is 
used in the best 
under ground 
gasoline stor- 
age tanks. 


The 
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ARMCO IRON 
» Resists Rust 


because it is pure iron—the purest made—and because it is carefully 
manufactured. 
al impurities in solid form, but from those of perhaps more vicious effect 
in the form of gas. 
that shows even the slightest physical defect—such as a crack or blister. 

: r Armco Iron resists rust because of its evenness throughout. By 
long and carefully superintended reheating, Armco Iron is so annealed 
that no part is more dense, 
in texture. 
’Tis impossible to list here the ever-increasing number of prod- 
ucts made of Armco Iron. 
Gas tanks, water tanks, culverts, plates for metal cars and boats, 




















Great as such waste prevention is, rust-resistance remains 





It is almost wholly free, not only from the common 


At every stage inspectors turn back each piece 


more hardened than another. It is uniform 
Armco Iron is pure, even and free from physical defects. 


A few will give some idea of its scope. 


locomotive boiler jackets, boiler tubes, roofing, window 
frames and sash, stoves, furnaces, ventilating systems, 
fencing (Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Monessen, Pa.), 
closet tanks, hot water heaters, table tops, kitchen cabi- 
nets, ice cans, garbage and ash cans, safes, grave vaults, 
metal lath, etc., etc. 

If you have any difficulty securing any product you 
need made of Armco Iron, write to us. We will put you in 
touch with a manufacturer or dealer who can supply you. 
Write for specific Armco Laboratories the best equipped com- 


information about mercial laboratories in 
America for the study of sheet metal problems. The service is free 
—given for the benefit of manufacturers of sheet metal products. 


Book—‘“‘The Story of Armco Iron’’—Free 


For every user—manufacturer or consumer—this book carries a message 

of eventual economy. It tells the story of the struggle to produce pure iron 
—the iron that’s made to last. It shows why the universal use of Armco 
Decide 


Iron would save America millions and millions of dollars a year. 
dz 


now—send for the book, today 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to 
Lhe International Metal Products Company 


Box 892, Middletown, Ohio 


>. BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York 
~~ St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, San Francisco and Atlanta 
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In this age of specialization, why 
scatter your energies on a dozen 
buttons when 


The 
Hatch 
ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 
lets you specialize on one button? 


If one man can do the work of three, isn’t 
one man enough? If one machine can do 
the work. of three, would you keep three 
running? If one button can do the work of 
a dozen, isn’t it useless to button and 
unbutton twelve? 


But the convenience of the Hatch One- 
Button Union Suit is only half the story. 
Its comfort is the other half. For the design 
that eliminated all these useless buttons also 
produced an undergarment that fits better, 
lies flatter and smoother from neck to ankle, 
than any garment you ever wore. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit is 
obtainable in all weights of cotton or wool 
to suit all occupations and temperatures. 


This garment is featured at the best hab- 
erdashers’ and department stores; but if 
you cannot get it easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and we will gladly supply 
you direct, delivery free. 

Men’s Suits—$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
Boys’ Suits—75 cents, $1.25, $1.50 
Our illustrated booklet describing the com- 
plete line of winter and summer weights 
of the Hatch One-Button Union Suits will 
be sent free upon request to 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Manufacturers 
Albany New York 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Till the shafts of cooler air 
Meet it, 

Reflect it, 

Reject it, 

Then down, 

Down, 

Pass the greenhouse, 

Pass the guelder-rose bush, 
Pass the foxgloves 


“ Ninety-nine,’ 
impact. 
Plunk! Like the snap of a taut string. 
“Oh! Minna!”’ 
The shuttlecock drops zigzagedly, 
Out of orbit, 
Hits the path, 
And rolls over quite still. 
Dead white feathers, 
With a weight at the end. 
—Scribner’s Magazine (New York). 


’ Stella’s battledore springs to the 


EVENSONG 
By CONRAD AIKEN 


This song is of no importance, 

I will only improvise; 

Yet, maybe, here and there, 

Suddenly from these sounds a chord will start 
And piercingly touch my heart. 


I 
In the pale mauve twilight, streaked with orange, 
Exquisitely sweet— 
She leaned upon her balcony and looked across 
the street; 
And across the huddled roofs of the misty city, 
Across the hills of tenements so gray, 
She looked into the west with a young and infinite 
pity, . 
With a young and infinite pity, as if to say 
That dark was coming and irresistible night, 
Which man would attempt to meet 
With here and there a little flickering light. . . , . 
The orange faded, the housetops all were black, 
And a strange and beautiful quiet 
Came unexpected, came exquisitely sweet, 
On market-place and street; 
And where were lately crowds and sounds and riot 
Was a gentle blowing of wind, a murmur of leaves, 
A single step, or voice, and under the eaves 
The scrambling of sparrows; and then the hush 
swept back. 


She leaned upon her balcony, in the darkness, 

Folding her hands beneath her chin; 

And watched the lamps begin 

Ilere and there to pierce like eyes the darkness— 

From windows, luminous rooms, 

And from the damp dark street 

Between the moving branches, and 
with rain still sweet. 

It was strange: the leaves thus seen, 

With the lamplight’s cold bright glare thrown up 
among them— 

The restless maple leaves 

Twinkling their myriad 
eaves— 

Were lovelier, almost, than with sunlight on them, 

So bright they were with young translucent green; 

Were lovelier, almost, than with moonlight on 
them. ... 

And looking so wistfully across the city, 

With such a young, and wise, and infinite pity 

For the girl who had no lover 

To walk with her along a street like this, 

With slow steps in the rain, both aching for a kiss, 

It seemed as if all evenings were the same, 

As if all evenings came 

With just such hint of loneliness or pain, 

The quiet after rain. 


the leaves 


shadows beneath the 


Ii! 


Would her lover, then, grow old sooner than she, 
And find a night like this too damp to walk? 
Would he prefer to stay indoors and talk, 





ULTIPLE 








Or read the evening paper, while she sewed, or 
darned a sock, 

And listened to the ticking of the clock! 

Would he prefer it to lamplight on a tree? 

Would he be old and tired 

And, having all the comforts he desired, 


STOP AND THINK 


that the ordinary typewriter does just 
straightaway writing, no change; no 
versatility. It is contracted, routine. 


Even by comparison with all other 
typewriters—THE MULTIPLEX 


Will add to your convenience 

Will make you enjoy your writing 

Will give zest to your copy 

Will bring relief to fatigue 

It is the writing machine of the 
preferred class 


Let Us Look at What One 
Multiplex Can Do: 


Write Manuscript in'any standard body- 

type; emphasize in Italics; or make insertions 

in any language; all, on the same machine. 
**Jast Turn The Knob.*’ 


Write a Sermon or Lecture in large type. 
High-class Correspondence in a beautiful 
miniature type (full of individuality), both on 
the machine at one time: 


**Just Tarn The Knob.’’ 


Write any two combinations of Languages, 
or English types,—on the machine at the same 
time;—for one or the other— 

**Just Turn The Knob.’’ 


Write a Business Letter or Document in a 
standard business type, but for telegram quo- 
tations or other matters for emphasis, there is 
an Italic; both on the machine at one time : 
**Jast Turn The Knob.’’ 


It will do all any other typewriter will do 
and many things no other typewriter can do. 


50 Different Languages in 
many sizes and styles of type— 
all Instantly Interchangeable 


Now suppose you wanted to go beyond this 
range of work,—outlined above. 


Just make known your wants anda Multi- 
plex will be furnished which will do all that is 
mentioned above and besides you can have a 


Reversible Carriage Movement 


which will take care of both Oriental and Oc- 
cidental languages by pushing a little lever. 


Perhaps you would need the complete char- 
acters to properly express the elements in the 

sciences, then the Multip/ex will bring you, in 
one machine, equipment for doctors, sur- 
geons, mathematicians, engineers, stu- 
dents, etc. 


The MULTIPLEX 
is “What You Want When 
You Want It” 


FREE 


The Picture will 
show only its 
graceful out lines. 
To get a proper 
conception of 
its capacity, 
and portability, 
you should 
vave us send 
one to you. Jur 
plan carries no risk. 
A request will bring 
booklet, and then, if 
responsible, the machine 








‘ 









with a set of simple in- 


structions which will give proper handling, aleo 
correct fingering in a couple of hours. Our confi- 
dence in the machine gives this to you FREE, 


A Stable Guarantee 


Protects the quality. Our company is next 

to the oldest and High-grade Service 

has been continuous for over thirty years. 
Terms can be made to suit your convenience. 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
69th to 70th Streets and East River 
New York City, N. Y., U. S. A. 


ee eee) 
Fill out coupon for literature, without obligation. 
NGO .ccccccess 


Address 





Occupation . oa o why D 
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Take no interest in the twilight coming down 
So beautifully and quietly on the town? 
Would her lover, then, grow old sooner than she? 


IV 


A neighbor started singing, singing a child to sleep 

It was strange: a song thus heard— 

In the misty evening, after an afternoon of rain 

Seemed more beautjful than happiness, more 
beautiful than pain, 

Seemed to escape the music and the word, 

Only, somehow, to keep 

A warmth that was lovelier than the song of any 
bird. 

Was it because it came up through this tree, 

Through the lucent leaves that twinkled on this 











tree 


Build Everything Quicker : With the bright lamp there beneath them in the 
and Better ig street? 


It was exquisitely sweet: 
N the construction of factories, ware- i So unaffected, so unconscious that it was heard 
houses, office buildings, stores, residences, iy: be Or was it because she looked across the city 
garages, silos, culverts and the like, ae Across the hills of tenements, so black, 

Hy-Rib saves time, money and material. And thought of all the mothers with a young and 

Hy-Rib is used inside for partitions and furring; infinite pity? 
outside for sidings and walls; above for roofs and The child had fallen asleep, the hush swept back 
ceilings; below for floors and conduits. Hay. F = é : : 

; 7 ‘ . ~ The leaves hung lifeless on the tree. 

It simplifies construction, cuts down weight and 
saves valuable floor space. 

Hy-Rib is a steel-meshed sheathing, with deep 
stiffening ribs. It eliminates forms, studs and 
channels in all concrete work, saving labor and It was too bad the sky was dark. 
expense. The operation is simplicity itself. The af A cat came slinking close along the wall. 

Hy-Rib sheets are fastened to the ———- and : For the moon was full just now, and in tlie park, 
the concrete or plaster applied. if tl k 1 il 

Valuable Hy-Rib Handbook, ful! of useful sug- of pee were faeee Se Sen 

gestions, free on request. Write today. Che lovers upon the moonlit grass would sprawl 
And whisper in the shadows, and laugh and there 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Vv 


Dept. H-36 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO , She would be going, maybe, with a white rose in 
her hair ‘ 
inde Rb ath f SP gett he ? But would youth at last grow weary of these things, 
nels and studs, corner beads, base screeds, etc. Of the ribbons and the laces, 


And the latest way of putting up one’s hair? 

Would she no longer care, 

In that undiscovered future of recurring springs 

if, growing old and plain, she no longer turned 
the faces 

And saw the people stare? 

Would she hear music and not yearn 


; 

{i To take her lover’s arm for one more turn? 

| : The leaves hang breathless on the dripping maple 
| tree, 


The man across the street was going out. 

| It was the evening made her think such things 
no doubt. 

But would her lover grow old sooner than she? 

Only the evening made her think such things 


4 
Building 1 no doubt. 
Products = 
ConcGe : And yet, and yet- 
= ‘ ~ toe Seeing the tired city, and the trees so still and 
EeeES “ ins : dj wet 


Tt seemed as if all evenings were the same 


ef As if all evenings came, 
7 Despite her smile at thinking of a kiss, 
Haulage Problem \ With just such tragic peacefulness as this; 
Solved for 1-Ton With just such hint of loneliness or pain; 
deli The perfect quiet that comes after rain. 
elivery requirements, whether —The Poetry Review of America (Cambridge 
bulk or package goods, rough The Poetry Review of America ambric 


or perishable. Manufacturers 


Retailers. “Wholesalers in. ail Converts the Ford into Most Practical NIGHT FOR ADVENTURERS 
S now oO ate oO i 
much to thelr profit ry both : and Efficient Truck P By VicToR STARBUCK 


serviceand dollars. Ask use 











Sometimes when fragrant summer dusk comes in 
with scent of rose and musk 
And scatters from their sable husk the stars 
like yellow grain, 
Oh, then the ancient longing comes that lures me 
like a roll of drums 
To follow where the cricket strums his banjo 
in the lane. 





And when the August moon comes up and like a 


Lowest Cost , 
meee shallow silver cup 

Lowest Upkeep Lowest Depreciation Pours out upon the fields and roads her amber 
No a so wigs value in gine as 4 or 5 passenger load; if colored beams, 
power, performance and economy necessary, you can reassemble and A leafy as . mile fr . 

. rpg? 1 d “afy whisper mounts and calls from out the 
ho oe the Ford. No rton truck get big Ford resale price. Timken ite ' / 
ee Vitclenews in strong th, gimplic- Bearings; Gear Reduction to give 
ity, efficiency with the Truckford’s greatest power with lowest gas con- 


forest’s moss-grown halls 
To leave the city’s somber walls and take the 


Features are: absolutely no muti- sumption; Standard Tread, front road o’ dreams. 
lation of Ford; as easy on the en- and rear; Double Chain Drive,etc. 
Write at once for complete information proving why A call that bids me rise and strip, and naked all 


Truckford is Economy in the fullest meaning of the word 


EASTERN TRUCKFORD CO., Inc., White Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Good Territory ‘Set Open for Live Agents 


from toe to lip 
To wander where the dewdrops drip from off the 
silent trees, 
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And where the hairy spiders spin their nets of 
silver, fragile-thin, 
And out to where the fields begin, like down 
upon the breeze. 


into a silver pool to plunge, and like a great trout 
wheel and lunge 
Among the lily-bonnets and the stars reflected 
there; 
With face upturned to lie afloat with moonbeams 
rippling round my throat, 
And from the slimy grasses plait a chaplet for 
my hair. 


Then, leaping from my rustic bath, to take some 
winding meadow-path; 
Across the fields of aftermath to run with flying 
feet, 
And feel the dewdrop-weighted grass that bends 
beneath me as I pass, 
Where solemn trees in shadowy mass beyond 
the highway meet. 


And, plunging deep within the woods, among the 
leaf-hung solitudes 
Where scarce one timid star intrudes into the 
breathless gloom, 
Go leaping down some fern-hid way to scare the 
rabbits in their play, 
And see the owl, a fantom gray, drift by on 
silent plume. 


To fling me down at length and rest upon some 
damp and mossy nest, 
And hear the choir of surpliced frogs strike up a 
bubbling tune; 
And watch, above the dreaming trees, Orion and 
the Hyades 
And all the stars, like golden bees, around the 
lily-moon. 


‘Then who can say if I have gone agipsying from 
dusk till dawn 
In company with fay and faun, where firefly- 
lanterns gleam? i 
And have I danced on cobwebs thin to Master 
Locust’s mandolin— 
Or have I spent the night in bed, and was it 
all a dream? 
—Poetry: A Magazine of Verse (Chicago). 


THE POPPIES 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURK 


This is the garden of your joyous care, 
Where such a little time before you died 
You walked with pleasant pride 

And pointed out your favorites, the rare 
Tree roses, and the riotous delight 

Of poppies, from the crimson to the white, 
Sounding the gamut of ecstatic hue. 

So richly colored was all life to you! 

You never called the world a vale of tears. 
Such long and loving labor overgrown! 

How soon the wild undoes your patient years 
Not wholly; with each summer's weeds IT see 
Poppies arise, self-sown. 

They are your garden’s immortality. 


What would be heaven for you? It comforts me 
To picture you with leisure and with strength 
To bring to life at length 

Your dreams of beauty—all your soul set free 
From the mean goading of necessity 

And from the bodily pain 

You bore so bravely, like a galling chain 

That heavy grew and heavier each day. 
When death struck these away 

I knew the magnitude of your release 

By your high look of peace. 

God knows I had no lack of tears, but they 
Were not for you. My sorrow was my own. 
{ read, ‘I will not leave you comfortless 

But I will come to you.”” T had not known 
The meaning of those words until your death. 
You were less near to me when I could press 
Your hand and feel your breath 

Upon my cheek, than now. You seem so near, 
So full of life, so constantly more dear, 

I feel it only needs to turn my gaze 

To see you standing here 

Among your flowers, as in other days. 

Like little shouts of exultation sweet 

The poppies at my feet 
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“BETTER WORK AT LOWER 7 


66 HE STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION are now on their third contract with us, having previ- 
ously built and entirely equipped our power plant including boilers, 
turbines and accessories, also one large three-story manufacturing 
building in addition to warehouse, and are now constructing a four- 
story and basement building. We have not only found them to be 
very efficient, but we believe that they are 
in a position to do better work at a 
lower cost than most other 
contractors.”” 


Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 
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Illustrated Books 


““STEAM POWER STATIONS” 

“BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION” 

““WATER POWERS” 

““GAS PLANT 

CONSTRUCTION ™ 




























CORPORATION } 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO } 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First National Bank Bldg. 














No. 562. 
Elephant 
Book 
Rocks 
Height 
Price 
$6.00 pair. 
“*Day Dreams’’ Paper Weight. Length 8 ins. Price 


A 
BOOK ROCKS—STATUARY—ASH TRAYS 
PAPER WEIGHTS—INK STANDS—-LAMPS 
Any one of the many “IV RTBRON Z” Products makes 


a gift that bespeaks a tasteful selection and is at the same time 
an. acknowledgment of the recipient’s appreciation of the 


sung Wisdom’’ Book Rock 
5 ins. Pri 


ce 36,00 pair beautiful and artistic. 


“KA RTBRONZ” is the nearest to U. S$. Government stand 
ard statuary bronze that is possible to make, having all the finish, 
N workmanship and appearance, at reasonable prices. 
Xsh Tray “A RTBRON Z’’ Products are for sale by the best stores 
Heiht 6 ins. throughout the country at prices ranging from $1.50 up and are 
Price $3.9. absolutely guaranteed. 


Send 4c. today for 1916 Catalogue illustraung 
almost 100 models. Mention Literary Digest. 


KATHODION BRONZE VVORKS, INC. 
299 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Studio and Factory: 366 Gerard Avenue, New Y ork 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Van Praag Bros., 154 Sutter St., San Franc isco 
Canadian Representatives: Fraser and Netherby, Toronto, Canada 
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**T used to wonder what 


was wrong with my 
g?? 


digestion ! 


“But now I'm fit as a fiddle. Chang- 
ing to Girards made all the difference in 
the world. And the best of it is—I get 
a full-bodied man’s smoke and not one 
jot or tittle of harm.” 


That's a real tribute from a live man. 
And for a long time that man used to 
laugh and say “Heavy cigars don’t hurt 

!” But he learned his mistake—and 
now he smokes all he wants with per- 
fect safety, because he smokes 


Girard 


He’s one of the vast army of 
Girard smokers who reap the 
pleasures of keen, full-flavored 
Havanas without one iota of a 
comeback on their health. You 
can smoke the Girard as often 
as you want, whenever you 
want—it never gets on your 
nerves, never affects your heart 
or your digestion. Clear head, 
steady nerves and a healthy 
appetite go with it 

Choice Senne tobacco 
plus our method of mellowing 
by age alone, and our process 
of blending, have made the 
Girard whatit is—the national 
cigar. 

If your own dealer doesn t 
carry Girards, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to 
put them in. Ask him to write 
us for information. 

We take back any part of 
the dealer’s purchase—and 
he will do the same for you. 

14 sizes—10c and up 

Get started on Girard enjoy- 
ment to-day. 

Dealers—look at this 

If you are not handling 
Girard cigars, we can show you 
to your own satisfaction where 
you have a real opportunity. 
It will pay you to write us for 





details. Write to-day. 

Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
“ Philadelphia 
Le Ph agg Established 1871 
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Let them die- 
by and by 


Loose to the wind their petals. 

From them shall spring new beauty, 

They are not overgreedy for a pledge 

Of immortality; they give their best 

To earth—God knows the rest. 

So did you tread your path across the edge 

Of this our visible world. You did not hoard 

Your spirit’s treasure for a world unseen, 

Nor chaffer with your God for a reward 

Ere you would serve. You did not even trust 

Your Master would be just. 

You went your way generous and serene 

And gave unquestioning all you had to spend 

As friend to friend. 

If you had known that all should end in dust, 

You would have thought it shame 
sword, 

Because you fought your beasts at Ephesus 

Not for yourself—for us, 

Who loved in you the love of righteousness. 

There is no soul that touched you in the stress 

Of that great battle where you did your part 

So gallantly, which you did not impress 

With your own chivalry. In every heart 

That knew you, there is sown 

Some ruddy-blossomed seedling of your own 

Whatever Heaven there beyond may be, 

This I can see. 


If this dear presence by my love discerned 
Be your own self, the self I know, returned 
From larger life in some transfigured guise 
Unseen by mortal eyes, 
Or if it be your spirit as it grew 
Unconsciously of my own self a part, 
Could it be any nearer, if I knew, 
Or dearer to my heart? 
You are in God, as you have always been. 
Altho I find it sweet 
To dream that I shall know you when we meet 
In such a garden as you cherished here, 
I will not wait until I die, my Dear 
For Heaven to begin. 
Sweeter it is to know that I can give 
Your deathless bounty to a world in need 
I sow you as the poppy sows her seed 
And in my love, you live. 
—The Bellman (Minneapolis) 


THE. CLERK 
By ScuDDER MIDDLETON 


“Two and twoarefour, four and three are seven’’— 
That is all that he can say where he sits in Heaven; 
“Two and two are four, four and three are seven”’ 
Through the long celestial day. 


“Twoand two are four, four and three are seven ’’— 
Once he used to sing it down the halls of Heaven; 
“Work is hard, but there’s an answer, 

Far ahead great things are waiting, 

I will add the magic Figures 

I will seek the gleaming Balance— 

I will win the Master’s praise.” 


“Two and two are four, four and three are seven’’— 
Not so careful now in the place of Heaven: 
“Work is good but there is pleasure, 

I am young with time before me— 

Oh bright angel, from the shops of Heaven, 
Dance a while, the Harper’s playing— 

Drink the rainbow-wine with me!” 


‘Two and twoare four, four and three are seven’’— 
Then he only droned it on his stool in Heaven; 
“Work is bread and bread is living, 

Little mouths grow very hungry 

In the rooms of Paradise— 

She must wear a golden feather 

When she walks along the sky.” 


“Two and two are four, four and three are seven ’’— 
Just a whisper now through the walls of Heaven; 
“Oh, I can not find the error, 

Can not strike the gleaming Balance— 

All the magic’s out of Figures, 

All the wonder out of loving, 

And the Master has no praise.”’ 


“'Two and two are four, four and three are seven’’— 
Still he mutters on at the books of Heaven— 
“Work is bread and bread is living’’— 
Through the long celestial day. 

—Contemporary Verse (Philadelphia). 
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No itch—when the wool 
doesn’t touch the skin! 


You are always warm enough out- 
doors in your Duofold, and also per- 
fectly comfortable indoors, even in 
overheated rooms—because the wool 
in Duofold is al/ on the outside of 
the garment. Only fine, soft, soothing 
cotton touches the skin. And the 
outside layer of wool absorbs bodily 
moisture from the inside layer of cot- 
ton and keeps the whole garment 
fresh and dry. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


Just as you sleep with a cotton sheet next 
you for comfort and a wool blanket outside 
for warmth, so can you also protect and com- 
fort yourself during the day with the same 
principle—in Duofold. 

Here you have Warmth with Light Weight 
—and without any of that “‘wool itch.”” You 
are best protected against catching cold be- 
cause the warm wool outer layer keeps cold 
out and natural warmth in—and the air 
space between the cotton and wool layers 
provides healthful ventilation. 

Give Duofold a winter’s trial and you’ll 
adopt it every winter. Your dealer has 
it or can quickly get it. Or write us. 


Send for 
Sample of Fabric 
and Description 


Duofold 
Health 
Underwear 
Co. 

23 Elizabeth Street 


Mohawk, N. Y. 


fc e-@ show this standard high grade 


A 42 key fully visible typewriter 











to your friends and let themsee 


— ter, doing 
thisand other smaillassist- 
ance,you could easily have 

one to —g- as your own? 
Then by or letter 
simply say, “Mail Ferticulare. - 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. N 674, Chicago, Ill 


if wT 
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WINTER 
HOME 


FLORID 


Oo nly & 4, 500. In Jacksonville’s prettiest 


suburb—~3 miles from city 
This Bungalow, just completed, contains 7 rooms and 
bath. C corner lot, 50x 114. Send roc for large picture, 
floor plans, c omple te desc etion and large booklet w' ith 
5 illustrations. 
Other Attractive Homes for Sale and for Rent 
THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 


New York Jacksonville, Fla. 
259 Fifth Avenue 202 Clark Building 
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Executive Offices 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
















1 ee Grand 
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These halts are 
eliminated by 


the Self Starting 
REMINGTON 


The Self Starter puts a new steady 
stream of *‘Go’’ into your typed letters. 




















SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


OUR typist doesn’t have to watch the machine. She just keeps 

on typing. Instead of a dozen halts per letter, the Self Starting 
Keys give a dozen flying starts. The time thus saved amounts to 
from 15% to 25%. It pays for the machine. 








To learn more about this time-saving invention write for descriptive folder. 
Address below, or ’phone’ nearest branch office. 






REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., INCORPORATED, New York City 


(Branches Everywhere) 


Don’t force your business to fit a machine. Select from the complete 
Remington line (over 40 models) the machine that fits your business 
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No need to worry—there’s no one inside 


You come and go, easy in mind, when the Yale Night Latch 
It protects your home against the malicious 


guards your doors. 


prowler and a casual intruder as well. 
your home that has an ordinary lock, or none at all—it is real security 


and positive protection. 


Yale Cylinder Night Latch No. 44, illustrated, is an automatic, deadlocking 
It opens only to its own key and cannot be tampered with through the 


latch. 
crack in the door. 


See it at your hardware dealer’s 


9 E. 40th Street 


Yale Padlocks, like all 
other Yale products, are 
sturdy and dependable. 
Perfect watchmen — al- 
ways on guard. Use 
whenever and wherever 
a real padlock is needed, 





and 
nec 





Yale Cylinder Night Latch No. 44 


Look for the name Yale on Door Closers, Padlocks {Night 


Latches, House Hardware and Chain Hoists. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Western Office: 77 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
The Yale 
controls and closes your 
doors always and 
ly. Itbrings better health 


homes. 
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It belongs on every door in 


New York 


Door Closer 
uiet- 


greater comfort. | 
essity in refined 








LONG LIFE 


AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT, by Pearce Kintzing, M.D. 
An eminently readable book of practical advice bya 
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than 200 illustrations from photographs. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





HOW KONIG DODGED THE BRITISH 
CS. visited America in a tiny 

Mr. 
Wiggins with Mrs. Wiggins, and perhaps 
a fragmentary half-dozen little Wigginses 


earavel called the Santa Maria; 


visited our continent in the Great Eastern; 
and after that there were no more new 
ways to travel to America until the Ger- 
man submarine Deutschland left Bremen for 
Baltimore. After reaching his Fatherland 
again, Captain Kénig, of the U-boat, wrote 
down all his experiences, published them 
in a book, and then sat down to receive 
the callers whom curiosity was sure to move 
to visit him. 

Some of the things he wrote, especially 
how he eluded the British vessels lying in 
wait for him, have been published again on 
this side of the water and copyrighted by 
John K. Wheeler, Inc. From one of these 
accounts, appearing in the Chicago Daily 
News, we glean the details of his amazing 
journey and the homeward flight, and all 
the suspense and danger that 
panied it. For instance, he tells of meeting 
his first would-be destroyer when far out 
on the North Sea, bound westward, after 
he had thought it hardly necessary to 
He writes: 


accom- 


remain longer submerged. 


About 2 a.m. I gave orders to rise. As 
the boat darted upward its movements 
became wilder and wilder, which showed 
me that the storm was there and with it 
had come a still higher sea. Occasionally 
we made regular leaps, but we calmly 
emptied our tanks and got to the surface 
in quite an orderly manner. 

I was just about to give orders to put 
on the oil-engines—when—what was that? 

That dark stripe over there — wasn’t 
that a smoke-flag? Donnerwetter! It’s a 
destroyer! 

With one leap I am back in the turret 
and have closed the tower-hatch. 

‘** Alarm —submerge quickly — fluten — 
depth rudder—go to twenty meters.” 

The whole boat trembles and shakes 
under the increased pressure and makes 
a couple of real jumps; it literally reels 


in the wild sea. Will it not go down 
pretty soon? 
With a sudden jerk the Deutschland 


darts below the surface and now, bending 
her bow lower and lower, rapidly descends 
into the depths. 

The light of the just dawning day dis- 
appears from the turret windows, the 
manometer shows in quick succession, 
two, three, six, ten meters. But the bow 
drops lower and lower. 

The boat had bent forward in an angle 
of 36 degrees and stood on its head, as 
it were. Its bow rested on the sea’s 
bottom and its stern was violently swing- 
ing back and forth. 

The manometer showed a depth of about 
fifteen meters. 

I quickly realized our situation. 
something less than comfortable. 

We were revealing our position by a 
peculiar buoy, and we expected momen- 
tarily to hear the crashing blow of a shell 
in the stern. But everything remained 


It was 
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quiet. The screws could no longer betray 
us. Also it probably was still too dark up 
there, and the destroyer perhaps had enough 
of its own troubles in the wild sea. 

There must have been a combination 
of several causes. Aside from the fact 
'that only in the most extraordinary and 
rare cases is it possible for a big boat to 
submerge against a high sea, it is conceiv- 
able fhat in the haste which was forced 
upon us by the destroyer the tanks were 
not completely emptied of air. 

But, above all, I recall that my first 
thought was the cargo. 

“Ts the cargo safely stored? 
lose its equilibrium?” 

Curious as it may sound in retrospect, 
that is what I instinctively thought of. 
A “big steamer” captain doesn’t easily 
get rid of his second nature, even ona 
U-boat. 

We have submerged and placed ourselves 
on the bottom. Weareinnohurry. Why 
should we not for once give ourselves a 
little rest? 

Our resting-place was rather deep, but 
therefore safer and calmer. 

This night on the bottom of the sea 
was truly a recreation for us all. One 
could for once take a good wash and go 
to bed in peace, without fearing to be 
frightened at the next moment with a 
“‘Hey-a”’ in the speaking-tube. 

But before resting we had a regular 
banquet. Both the phonographs were 
playing and the glasses were raised, filled 
with French champagne. 

Our good Stiicke, who was our steward, 
kitchen boy, and maid of all work, at the 
same time served us in such a dignified 
manner as if he were still a steward in’ the 
dining-room of the Kronprinzessin Cecile, 
as if he had never been in French captivity 
for nearly a whole year, in order to develop 
his ability in our company at the bottom 
of the sea. 

Again we come to the surface the next 
morning. The pump is working with a 
hissing noise as we climb upward. On 
the twenty-meter depth the boat loses 
its stability. 

First, we can see it on the manometer, 
then it is noticed on the depth rudder, 
which becomes more difficult to handle. 
And as the boat at times moves in unex- 
pected jumps we realize there must be a 
considerable sea above. 

I now carefully rise to the periscope 
depth and proceed for a time in this posi- 
tion and am looking around. Nothing can 
be seen except a stormy army of white 
wave-crests. This weather suits me ex- 
actly, as we need not be on our guard so 
very closely. 

I decided therefore to rise to the surface. 
But before this is done the boat must be 
placed across the wind, as the long, heavy 
hull would not otherwise be able to climb 
out of the water. 

At slow speed, we place the Deutschland 
right across the seas. The boat rolls 
fearfully. It feels just as if the soul would 
shake out of its body, and now it obeys 
the deep rudder and its nose rises slowly 
out of the water. 

When we are completely out of the 
water the ship makes the alarming motions 
of a pendulum all around the compass. 
Then comes the unpleasant moment when 
we have to turn the ship slowly into its 
course. 

Protected by the thick conning tower 
windows, which the heavy seas are con- 
tinually washing over and_ streaming 


Can it 
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down, with arms and legs already to with- 
stand the sharp twistings of our craft, I 
keep watch on all sides. 


It is still hard work, we are told, for 
the storm increases instead of diminishing, 
and the boat in the short, rough sea, 
plunges and dips in a way that is sickening. 
The farther they go, the more they catch 
the undereurrents of the Atlantic, and at 
last they for 
they have been all this time in the North 
Sea. 


slip into the ocean proper, 


Captain Kénig continues: 


The reception of the Atlantic can not 
be called cordial. 

We undoubtedly had got accustomed to 
mueh during the past days, but I decide 
as far as possible to save my men’s nerves 
so that they will be able to withstand that 
which was about to come. I therefore 
selected the southerly course, hoping to get 
better weather, but I was not entirely 
successful. The continually sweep 
over the boat from stem to stern, because 
it is too heavy to be lifted out of them 


as other steamers are. 


seas 


It certainly was not pleasant in the 
conning -tower, but it was a thousand 
times better than below deck, where the 


erew, because of the unbroken rolling of 
the ship, began to suffer on account of sea- 
sickness in the close and stagnant air. 

Many an old sailor offered himself on 
the altar of Neptune for the first time. 

On the third day the storm begins to 
abate, the sea becomes calmer, and we 
ean open all the hatches in order to get 
air and dry out. 


All who were off duty came up to 
stretch themselves on the deck in the 
sunshine and pull themselves together 


again after their confinement and suffering 
during the rough weather, which certainly 
was necessary. 

With pale faces, worn out by sleepless 
nights, they came out of the hatches, but 
hardly had they reached the fresh air and 
had felt the beautiful sea-wind blowing 
on their cheeks refreshingly before the 
dear cigars or pipes were produced. 

So went the trip westward, alternately 
submerging and rising, alternately storm 
and sunny calm. Of the fair days, the crew 


on the U-boat made the most they could. 


As the commander states it: 
The -fair weather is useful for the 
diving exercises which we practise every 
day. Everything goes as it should. We 
ean calmly draw near to the American 
coast, and, in a safe position under the 
water, we will pass the three-mile limit. 
During these diving exercises we ex- 
perience a wonderful spectacle. I let 
the boat go down just so far as to put 
the conning-tower three meters under 
the surface. Bright sunshine penetrates 
below the surface. Close by the water 
was azure -blue, transparent as_ glass. 
From the conning-tower window I could 
the length of the ship, surrounded 
wind bubbles, glistening like pearls 
which continually spring out from the 
hull. There the deck was stretched out 
which I could see to the prow as clearly 
as if it had been above the water. Later 
the entire thing changed to a colored 
dusk. It looked as if the boat were push- 
ing itself out of an opal-green wall which 


see 
by 
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a new book by H. H. Thomas, 
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continually divided itself, spreading a im € 
glittering light that afterward, as one kine 
eame a little closer, changed to a trans- cow 
parent mass. the 

We were standing there dumfounded fled 
at this tail-like spectacle, whose fantas- V 
tic appearance was increased by the thir 
many jellyfish caught in the boat’s steel seal 
railing and lying there glittering, changing bee 
in color from rose to pale yellow to purple. “Di 

The next day we had an adventure so 
which alarmed us unpleasantly, altho litt 
it ended entirely differently from what the 
we expected. My ambition had _ been ’ 
dulled by the various triumphs already tin 
accomplished by the merchant-submarine wil 
and we had been amazed by the various thr 
changes possible in the appearance of the pa 
U-boat to conceal it from the enemy. cal 


During the next few calm days we had 
prepared a clever disguise which would 
change us from a submarine to a regular 
steamer. Out of sail-cloth we had made 
a smoke-stack which, with steel rings, we 


eould fasten to the periscope and raise ek 
e e it up. To cover the conning - tower we on 
ft 99 had a dressing of sail-cloth so that it " 
omg e PoOssl e would look like the deck-house on a small yest 
freight-steamer. In this way we made it 
ready for any possibility and directed we 
7 . * ° . . ; ~ 
The Gordian knot is the ages- Man's words have been given pa Pi geese Rha A ae pcs: $B -sal hi 
. . . . Shine untill one evening a aif-past seven ad 
old symbol of the seemingly wings and carried wherever his | 3 steamer appeared ahead of us on the as 
impossible. AlexandertheGreat — will directs. Electrical handi- | port bow. We knew at once that he K 
gave ita place in legendary his- caps have been overcome one would . —_ A we continued on our 
“ag of course. We changed it a little, swinging off ve 
tory when, unable to untie it, he by one. a few points in order to test our disguise. ts 
cut it in twain with his sword. The feebl oe ae The smoke-stack is hoisted on the peri- t] 
af seid f h L  . = oS scope and bellies out in the wind. In E 
This famous incident of an- phone speec as had a way order to make it more real we build a p 
tiquity has its modern counter- _ hewn for its passage through all = & Rage Seve opening, using cotton h 
part in the real work of the men _ physical impediments, until the | S02%¢¢ molforfuel. At the same moment y 
tig? ; di e the conning-tower disappears under the 
whose vision and unrestricted — entire country, fromtheAtlantic | cover, which trembles in the breeze. 
initiative brought forththe great _to the Pacific, is within hearing ee ee ee ee ~~ y 
“1 )° : stinks. There is no smoke coming from 
Bell System. of a child’s faint cry. it. Every one is standing blowing with y 
. cheeks puffed out until our “‘tradelose,” a ¥ 
In the development of the This record of the Bell foxy Berliner, fetches an air-pump and C 
telephone, one Gordian ‘knot System for past achievements gets a big flame in our fake stoke-hole. ) 
after another has been met with. is an earnest of future accom- = - a er trick is rewarded: 
. . above the smoke-stack’s upper opening we 
Yet each new obstacle yielded plishment. New problems are could see a slender stream of smoke only 
tothe enterprise of thetelephone = being met with the same in- to diminish to nothing in the next minute. | 


pioneers. Every difficulty was 
handled with a will and a cour- 
age which knew not failure. 
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We roar with laughter and again make 
ready to proceed with our dummy smoke- 
stack minus smoke. 

When our boatswain, Humke, comes 
with a jar filled with tar, the air-pump 
again starts to work, and at last big clouds 
of smoke pour out of the funnel. The effect 
was great. The steamer, which was at a 
distance, suddenly changes its course and 
comes straight for us. 

This we had never expected. I there- 
fore order the mast taken down and 
make ready for diving. Our canvas cov- 
ering disappears from the conning - tower 
and with a deep bow the smoke-stack 
comes down. 


As soon as the steamer sees this change 


Majestic 
in our make-up, fear fills his heart. He 


\C ] Ch t ; changes his course and .flees, throwing 
Oa u e S thick, black clouds of smoke which we 
admire not without a feeling of jealousy. 

Without hindrance we again hoist our 
funnel. The masts are raised. And while 
our steamer speeds away in her wild 
flight we laugh so the tears run down 
our cheeks. 

Our fine disguise which was intended to 
let us pass unnoticed had instead at- 
tracted the steamer’s attention to us. He 
undoubtedly took us for a wreck or a ship 
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in distress and came toward us with the 
kind intentions to save us. When he 
could suddenly see himself the target for 
the devilish cunning of a foxy U-boat he 
fled precipitately. 

What did the people of the steamer 
think when they recovered from their 
seare? Maybe they felt proud to have 
been able to escape from the heartless 
‘**pirate.”” And we, who would have been 
so proud if our disguise had worked a 
little better, were preparing to sink below 
the surface to avoid him. 

Well, we thought, ‘‘better luck next 
time,” and we improved our invention 
with the result that two days later, while 
throwing off solid clouds of smoke, we 
passed by a steamer which we met without 
causing the least-suspicion. 


A CLOWN’S TRAGEDY 

N his day Tony Denier was known 

from coast to coast as the funniest 
clown in the ring. He had crossed the 
seas and drunk popularity in all the 
capitals of Europe. He had known what 
it was to be a great figure in the amusement 
world. And recently, after a long silence, 
his name appears in the prints again—not 
as a head-liner, but—well, read what the 
Kansas City Star says about it: 


Tony Denier! His name was in print 
yesterday for the first time in many a year; 
tacked to a little item down in a corner of 
the ‘paper, telling that the once great 
Humpty Dumpty clown, now living in the 
poorhouse in Kingston, N. Y., was suing 
his wife to recover $17,000 he lent her 
years ago. 

Tony Denier in the poorhouse! 

Well, well, what a puzzle is this old 
world, anyway. 

And there was a period of many years 
when his name in letters three feet high 
was plastered on every bill-board in this 
eountry, and in Europe, too, for Tony 
Denier was easily the greatest clown that 
ever lived; and his appearance at the head 
of his own company would draw a theater 
full of the best society in London, Paris, 
or St. Petersburg just as readily as it did 
to the old Coates Opera-House in Kansas 
City. 

Sixty-four years ago, when he was a 
little snip of a boy, he ran away from 
home somewhere back East and joined a 
cireus and was billed as “‘the youngest 
clown.”’ Fifteen or twenty years in the 
sawdust ring made him a master panto- 
mimist and he originated Humpty Dumpty 
and went on the stage. George Fox, the 
Hanlons, and all the rest of them, were 
imitators of Tony *Denier. He was the 
originator. You just had to laugh at him. 
He could make anything funny. Talk 
about laughing at a crutch. Well, Tony 
Denier could make you almost split your 
sides laughing at a ladder, or a loaf of 
bread. Remember how he used to come 
in carrying a ladder? <A fellow comes 
rushing from an open door. Bing! The 
ladder gets him in the stomach. Tony 
backs up. Bing! It hits another fellow 
behind. Tony whirls around to see what’s 
behind, and what fun that whirling ladder 
makes, upsetting old maids and standing 
solemn old gentlemen on their heads! 


He retired from the stage, we are told, 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles 











Pay al Nothing to Pay With! 


“One of my checks has been raised. You'll 
all have to wait a few days.’’ 


He always wrote his checks carefully. This one was for only $5. 
He didn’t think it needed to be protected. But it fell into the 
wrong hands, as checks do; somebody “‘boosted” the amount to 
$500 or so—and there was no money left at the bank for his payroll. 


It’s easy to raise any little check to hundreds or thousands, 
unless protected by 


Protectograph 
Check Writer 4. 


E+Es¥ FIFTEEN DOLLARSTWENTY SEVEN CENTS 
(Amounts in Red; Denominations in Black) 

Protecting your check (which means protecting your bank 
account) is so simple, so convenient, so easy 
with this instrument. It writes and protects 
the full amount in the body of the check, 
even quicker than by hand. Each 
character is “shredded” into the 
paper on the famous Todd 
principle and inked through 
and through the fibre. The . 
crooks will give your checks 
a wide berth if you use the ; 
Protectograph System. eR 


PROTOD Chemical Fibre Checks (Registered) 


Safeguarded and registered like U.S. bank notes. Forgery proof. 
Furnished to users of Todd machines only. Write for samples and prices. 


| re 









Protects in two colors 
Price $40 


Are you still signing ‘‘old style’? checks? Then don’t let 
a minute go by without sending this coupon for Free Copy 7 TODD 
of informative little book on “‘Check Frauds,” written by degen § 1 co. 
a well known detective who knows the check raisers’ 


eo aut , ee 389 FREE—Send to ad- 
methods. Use your business stationery, please, as dios én ea 


this book is sent only to those entitled to / terhead your book on 
it for their own information. check frauds by a cele- 


brated detective, and 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 


samples of Protectograph 
Check Writing. 
(ESTABLISHED 1899) 
1143 University Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. / %?”" PRN E 
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LECTRIC 





The One Accepted Standard 


For over two years the entire elec- 
tric vehicle industry has _ been 
striving to produce this car’s equal 
in beauty, lightness, performance 
and price. 

Electrics are lighter and lower in 
price— 

But the Milburn Light Electric is 
still the one accepted and estab- 
lished standard of beauty, light- 
ness and efliciency among electrics. 


Established 1848 


Tie Milburn Town Car—outside driven 


jour passengers—a heauty—$1o095 f. ¢ 


imside capacil 
bh. Tolede 


It is still the lightest electric built 
still the most economical to run 

—still the easiest to operate 

—still the easiest riding 
still the most beautiful and most 
popular of them all 
and still the lowest in price. 

The Milburn was the first real light 
electric. And today it stands 
alone—absolutely unapproached 


THE MILBURN WAGON COMPANY 


Automobile Division 


Write for catalog 


in its feld—the modern low hung, 
roomy, comfortable car. 

No car—electric or gasoline—can be 
operated at such small cost. 

The best evidence of its dominating 
position is the effort of. those from 
whom leadership has been wrested 
to modernize their cars—toapprox- 
imate Milburn standards. 

You must see this car to appreciate 
it. Dealers in principal cities. 


Toledo, Ohio 


The Milburn Charger solves the home 
problem—inexpensivel eficient 
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with a fortune of $65,000, some twenty 
years ago. He married the widow of a 
playwright, and now he affirms that he 
lent her the major part of his fortune to 
“‘keep”’ for him. But she states that since 
the money was to ‘“‘keep” she is going 
to keep it. Says The Star of the situation: 


Like many another man of the tents and 
the footlights, his good heart was his ruin. 
He made so many millions laugh that he 
thought the whole world was as happy- 
hearted and childlike as himself, and so his 
fortune went. 

He would have made a wonderful mov- 
ing-picture actor, for he was a _ born 
pantomimist, better and funnier than 
Charlie Chaplin, who has copied much 
of his stuff, unwittingly, without doubt, 
for the whole world of pantomime has 
learned from Tony Denier. 

Maybe it’s not too late yet. He is only 
seventy - seven years old. Why doesn’t 
some moving-picture company go to that 
poorhouse and give Tony a chance? The 
memories revived by his name once more 
on a three-sheet poster ought to draw 
a million or two of us into a theater to 
see him just once more. What do you say, 
old boys who were first-nighters twenty 
years and more ago? How many of you 
would pay a dime to see Tony Denier 
again? What’s that? ‘“‘Every man Jack 
of us,’’ you say in a great chorus from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. We knew you 
would. Now let some film company go 
to it, and we'll take old Tony out of the 
poorhouse and fill his heart with laughter 
once again. 





INSIDE A “TANK” 


‘ 


“T“HE armored “tanks,” recalling the 
ancient Roman seythe-chariots, first 
made their appearance in the Somme drive, 
when they sprang forward accompanied 
by a rain of shells, and started across the 
German trench-lines. Nothing of the sort 
had been thought of previously in the war, 
and yet the invention is of so elementary 
a nature, that like all great ones, it brings 
up only the question, ‘‘Why wasn’t: it 
hit upon before?”’ 
Equipped with the celebrated ‘‘cater- 
pillar’’ locomotion, the ‘‘tank’’ found no 


obstacle in the narrow trenches, while the 


heavy armor protected the occupants from 
all the shot that could be poured out upon 
them. It was, a distinet forward step 
in land-warfare, and one that, perhaps, 
will do much toward producing the 
frightfulness which will make future wars 
impossible. 

The Manchester Guardian recently pub- 
lished a part of a diary kept by a young 
Australian soldier who served with one of 
these new enigmas of war. The excite- 
ment and risk of riding in one of these 
Juggernauts is emphasized by his graphic 
account of what he experienced while on 


duty. For instance, we are told: 


Monpay. 
Out for first time. Strange sensation. 
Worse than being in a submarine. At first 
unable to see anything, but imagined a lot. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


_whole outfit seemed. done for. 





Bullets began to rain like hailstones on a , 


galvanized roof at first, then like a series 
of [hammer-blows. We passed through it 
ali jnseathed. Suddenly we gave a terrible 
lurch. I thought we were booked through. 
Lookout said we were astride an enemy 
trench. ‘‘Give them h—,’’ was the order. 
We gave them it. Our guns raked and 
swept trenches right and left. 

Machine guns brought forward. Started 
vicious rattle on our “hide.” Not the 
least impression was made. Shells began 
to burst. We moved on and cut their 
ranks to ribbons with our fire. They ran 
like men possest. Officer; tried} to rally 
them. They awaited our coming for a 
while. As soon as our guns began to spit 
at them they were off once more. Infan- 
try rounded them up, and survivors sur- 
rendered. Very curious about’ us. Stood 
open-mouthed and wide-eyed watching, 
but weren’t much the wiser. 

Experience’ was not altogether pleasant 
at first. .‘* Tanik’’-sickness is as bad as sea- 
sickness until you get used to them. 


; TUESDAY. 

Off for another.cruise. Peppering begun 
at once. 
to be drowned in shower of bullets. Things 
quieted 
thought they could rush the tank like they 
would a fort. Dashed up from all sides. 
We fired at them pointblank. Devilish 
plucky chaps some of them for all their 
madness. The survivors had another try. 
We spat at them venomously. More of 
them .went down. The blessed old tub 
gave a sudden jerk. God in _ heaven, 
thought I, it’s good-by to earth; but it 
wasn’t... The rain of bullets resumed. It 
was like as if hundreds of rivets were being 
hammered into-the hide of the tank. We 
rushed through. . Soon the. music . had 
charms, and we got to like the. regular 
rhythm of it. 

Suddenly a jolt, and our hearts jolted. in 
our mouths in sympathy. Nothing doing 
in the mishap line.- Only some unwonted 
obstacle. Heavier ‘‘strumming’’- on our 
keyboard outside, and more regular. 
Machine guns at it now. Straddled on as 
tho we liked it. A tremendous thud. -'The 
Nearly 
Looked at each 
Still a 


jumped out of my skin. 
other,,and wondered what it-was. 


jroof over our heads, thank God. Thought 
‘we’ had got on. the rocky road to Dublin, 


but it was. only another trench. . Our 
‘spitting .devils’’ opened fire and swept 
the trench clear of the enemy right and left. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Early start. ' Roughest voyage yet. 
Waves of fire seemed to break over us. 
Tremendous crash. Then another, and 
several others at intervals. Silence for a 


time. Party came to meet us outside 
the village. Very stout old gentleman in 
front. Thought it was the Mayor and 


village big-pots to give us a civie welcome. 
Mistaken. They meante to give warm 
reception, but not as we understood the 
word. Let fly with machine guns. Then 
tried silly boarding-tactics. We laughed. 
Ours guns answered theirs. Tank Recep- 
tion Committee dispersed in a cloud of 
smoke and flame; no trailing clouds of 
glory. Fat old gentleman only visible 
member of deputation. Stood open- 
mouthed. Purple with rage. Tank bore 
down. Old gent started to run. Funnier 
than a sack-race. Old gent flung himself 
to earth with many signs of surrender. 


The remaining four days—the diary 


Thought the old thing was going | 


1916 





| 


down quickly. Silly blighters | 
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IF YOU have just enough 
gasoline in. your tank to 
take you to your destina- 
tion — you put in a little 
more. You may not need 
it, but it is, comforting to 


have it there. 


BATAVIA 
SECURITY TIRES 


take you everywhere quick- 
ly and economically. Their 
Indented Tread is to guard 
against the unexpected. It’s 
the “‘little more” that WE 
have put in. 


Is your car tired 


—or are you? 


SECURITY Try BATAVIAS 





THE BATAVIA RUBBER CO. 
Factory at Batavia, New York 


Ask to see 
Batavia 
Gray Tubes 
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covers a week in the armored car—are 
fully as eventful. The value of the “‘tank”’ 
in going squarely into the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, behind the lines, is brought out in 
the narration of what occurred on Thurs- 
day of the week, and afterward. The 
entry reads" ' 
THURSDAY. 
Got into the village, and passed down 
between two irregular rows of wrecked 
houses. Hundreds came rushing up from 
cellars and from behind ruins to see us. 
Some had eyes staring out of head. 
Looked surprized and even frightened. 
One blighter made a rush at us with a 
clubbed rifle. Made a terrible swipe at the 
tank. Smashed his rifle, and made a nasty 
noise on our roof. Hurt himself more 
than he hurt us. Off for a joy-ride after 
some who took to flight as we came up. 
FRIDAY. 
Early afloat. Usual showers of bullets 
and a few shells on the way. Got right 
across a trench. Made the sparks fly. 
Enemy _ terrified. Tried to run, but 
couldn’t keep it up under our fire. Threw 
up the sponge, and surrendered in batches. 
One cheeky chap said he didn’t think it 
was fair to fight with such things. We 





COTIGHT 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERY FARM | 





ETTERS living: conditions— 
and pays for itself in time 
and labor saved. : 





be. : ; said that was our affair, and we could 
. Time is money— stand the racket Germany cared to make 
And Delco-Light saves time by doing dhe over it. Asked one chap if he thought we 
2 chores—by churning the fetus asad should have got permission from the Kaiser 
: a ; before using them. Didn’t see the joke. 
bs separating the cream—by pumping the ce Took about 200 prisoners. Killed and 
: water and washing the clothes—by i wounded as many more. Tired out when 
z adding hours to the working time of ; through. 
u everybody about the farm. SATURDAY. 
53 At the same time Delco-Light furnishes On the move before breakfast. Terrible 
4 an abundance of clean, brilliant and erash first go-off. Thought we had collided 





with a wandering world. Weathered the 





safe light for house and barn. rel . 
{\ ». ; : ae storm. Got busy on enemy trenches. 
yas cmaane Delco-Light 1S a complete plant for pg Enemy tried a surprize for infantry— 
generating electricity. ' Yorkshiremen—advancing to attack. We 














It runs in gasoline, gas or kerosene, and eh tried a surprize, too, and ours came off 

is so simple a child can care for it. es first. Huns weren't pleased. Didn t think 

it was playing the game according to Pots- 

The price $275 f. 0. b. ade dam rules. We waddled into their ambush 

comets is +s a : for the attacking troops. Never saw men 

: , : so frightened. Fled panic-stricken in all 

aa ke Let us Cee.” for the ; directions. Only a few chaps stayed behind 
big and tried to stop us by machine-gun fire. 


The Domestic Engineering Co., Dayton, O. 


Distributors in all principal cities 


Smashed them to bits, and left their 
machine guns to be picked up by the 
Yorkshiremen they hoped to surprize. 
Went snorting after the enemy wherever 
we could find them. Their losses were 






OPeraTes terrible. Later, strong detachments tried 
THE VACUUM to make their way back supported by big 
CLEANER guns. Lined up across the road, and gave 





them hot time. Every time they tried to 
ae ee rush through we ripped their ranks to bits. 
— At last they gaveit up. Very wise of them. 























WANTED AN IDEA! 323 ert! | Better day, better decd. rite didn’t 
g Simpic thing to etter day, be er deed, ritz aian 
SIXTY YEARS patent. Protect think that. Blighters opened rifle-fire on 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for = 
of thee THEATER ] Ni. ded’ inventions” and “How to Get Your us at 200 yards. It went like water off a 
ate: ’ 7s ’ ° 

This just published book by J | Patent." RANDOLPH & @0., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. duck’s back. Fritz couldn’t make it out. 
John Ranken Towse, vet- 
eran critic of the New York 

Evening Post, will appeal alike } 
to lovers of the drama and of 
good literature. The author 
writes of all the great stars and 
the lesser lights of the past half 
century with familiar freedom 
aad wide insight. He tells of 
their characters and careers, of their purely human as 
well as merely public sides, and gives one a clear and 
comprehensive view of the art,with all its changes, from the days 
of Charles Kean to the present time. A most fascinating and in- 
teresting review is provided of the work of such sterling popular 





Kept up the fire, but got a bit nervous as 
r) 5 the blessed old thing kept waddling up to 
: en ie him. Ladled out death as you might vamp 
| ql Sais ov out indifferent music from a hurdy-gurdy. 
Fritz got fits. No fight left in him. Prison- 
ers scared to death. Some of them acted 
as tho they believed that we used our tanks 
for making sausages out of prisoners. We 


REVERSIBLE 






Send 2 Cents “. 


favorites as Edwin Booth, Charlotte Cushman, Mary Anderson, in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
Re Le i 1 r~ Ps ro 
Fee eeenry Ads, Ketan, Laster Wit colums to-beautified we will send you free a starch-finished had a lot of trouble explaining that once 


by nearly one hundred illustrations of our great actors and 


actresses in their best-known roles. SAMPLE COLLAR 


12mo, Cloth, 480 pp., $2.50; by mail, $2.66. / ; ‘od 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York State size and which style wan 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


they surrendered they were safe. 

Finished an exciting week. Got plenty 
of fun, but one wants a good rest after a 
spell with a tank, 
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What the World knows 
about the Cadillac 


hae plain facts about the Cadillac are sufficiently impressive. 

One very important fact is the universal admission of its greater goodness. 
It is scarcely too much to say that out of all the hundreds of thousands of 
owners of other cars, no one thinks of denying its place to the Cadillac. 

The Cadillac is a car which most men hope to own some day. 

This does not necessarily imply dissatisfaction with, or lack of loyalty to, the 
cars they now own. 

It simply means a deep-rooted respect for the Cadillac as an unusual car. 

In most instances they have been restrained from Cadillac ownership by 
money considerations. 

But once they have passed that seeming barrier, they find that it was not a 
barrier at all. 

Ownership of a Cadillac always reveals the fact, that the slightly higher first- 
cost is as nothing to the greater comfort, longer life and greater sustained- 
value. 

The more you study it, the more you are impressed with this universal admi- 
ration for the Cadillac. 

It practically amounts to a unanimous national vote of confidence and esteem. 
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It means that the average man, even when’ They are vital differences because they affect 


























=| 
<=! about to buy another car, feels in his inmost the quality of your enjoyment. 
Sl heart that he might better own a Cadillac. They result in making each moment you spend 
=| That being true—and your own experience un- in the Cadillac a different kind of a moment 
| doubtedly tells you that it is true—it is of —more highly colored with contentment 
=| course a mistake for a man not to follow his and comfort. 
instinct. All this, of course, arises from the Cadillac ideas 
Because an instinct which amounts to a positive of standardization, and from a more careful, 
conviction is, with the average man of clear a more costly, a more conscientious, a more 
judgment, almost invariably sound and right. accurate process of manufacturing, and co- 
If you have even an indefinite feeling that, in a ordination. 
Cadillac, you would obtain qualities which How profound and important this difference 
other cars will not yield—that feeling cannot actually is—even though he senses it in a 
be satisfied by any car other than a Cadillac. general way—the average man cannot fully 
Those qualities which you believe to exist un- realize until he has made actual comparisons. 
doubtedly do exist, else the widespread con- It is so marked, so exhilarating, so full of a 
viction would not exist. satisfaction never before experienced, that 
| And it is precisely these rare refinements of he can scarcely credit it. 





operation, and this excess of ease and com- When he does realize it, he sees that it would 
fort which you sense in the Cadillac, that have been the height of unwisdom to deny 







constitute real motor car value. himself for the sake of a few hundred dollars 

The differences between the Cadillac and other in first-cost, the luxury of sensation and the 
cars are differences in intensity and continu- years of complete satisfaction which come 
ousness of comfort. with Cadillac ownership. 













The Type-55 Cadillac will be available with a complete variety of body styles, as ap nage SEVEN PASSENGER CAR, 
PHAETON, ROADSTER and CLUB ROADSTER, $2080. CONVERTIBLE STYL SEVEN PASSENGER, $2675; 
VICTORIA, $2550. ENCLOSED CARS: COUPE, $2800; BROUGHAM, $2950; LIMOUSINE, $3600; LANDAULET, $3750; 
IMPERIAL, $3750. Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. Prices are subject to advance without notice. 
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— NEW COINS FOR OLD 


ONGRESS, recognizing the value of 
variety now and then, has long al- 
lowed the nation’s coinage to be changed 
once in twenty-five years, and, as a con- 
sequence, a new flood of small coins has 
been turned loose on the population, and 








we are all trying to accustom ourselves to 
“‘something different.”” The first of the 
new series to be released was the dime. 
According to the Worcester Gazette, 250,000 
of them were struck off in the mints of the 
country. That the design is more ar- 
tistic, to use the words of Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, is obvious; and the 
design of the others which are new, the 


. 


quarter and half-dollar, are said to be 
equally attractive. We are advised by 
the Providence Journal that the design 
symbolizes preparedness rampant and its 
















= editor augurs satisfaction all around when 
the coins become generally circulated. 


A Mighty Mass He adds: 


Tho the current coins of these denomi- 
nations have been in use for twenty-five 


of Creamy Lather! years, perhaps few of us could describe 


the design, without taking a fresh look, 

’ : : “11: or be sure that it is the same on all three, 

i That 8 the daily yield of the Williams except that the limitation of space forbids 

Big Stick—the Holder Top Stick the ‘‘spread’’ eagle on the reverse side of 
F the dime. 


According to the description of the new 
coinage the half-dollar will be a particu- 


The face welcomes this pure, soothing lather which 


takes the beard by storm and leaves nothing but larly showy piece; obverse, with Liberty 
comfort in its wake. The fingers take kindly to Se es ee eS ie ae 
branches, ‘‘symboliec of civil and military 


the firm, metal grip, which grows more helpful as glory” —symbolic, too, of the new spirit 
’ p p 

the Stick rows shorter of preparedness, it would seem—against a 

gs ° background of the flag. The reverse will 






display an eagle on a mountain-top, with 
wings unfolded. The Roosevelt gold coin- 
age, it is painful to reflect, for the first 
time pictured our national bird with folded 
wings. It is said that the Treasury’s 
books show the half-dollar to be relatively 
a little-used piece. The new one ought 
to be popular, if the [workmanship comes 
up to the description of the design. 

The twenty-five-cent piece, too, will 
express the awakening of the country 
to the need of preparedness. Indeed, it 
is stated that that is definitely the inten- 
tion of the design for this coin. The eagle, 
reverse, is in full flight. Liberty, obverse, 


J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. is stepping out and drawing the covering 
| from her shield—tho the olive branch of 

Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder peace is shown. The treatment of the 
dime is necessarily less elaborate. But the 

winged cap of other times is restored 
to Liberty’s head, while a bundle of rods 


TO ENGLISH TEACHERS suggests national | unity and a battle-ax 


Ce PATAE NETEO 
Williams svicgsck 
Sara Stick 
is one of several convenient forms in which Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps can be obtained. 
Stick, Powder,Cream, Liquid 


and in round cakes 


Send 12c. in stamps for a trial size of the first 
four forms, and then decide which you pre- 
fer. Or send 4c. in stamps for any one. 




















“I am using 91 copies of The Literary Digest a week in my English classes. The effect of this militant vigor. 
magazine study on the course is more than satisfactory. It teaches the pupils to form the habit of reading m orn os ot Sg ’ 
. : 4 “a ; , The new silver pieces will be welcomed, 
comprehendingly the current magazines, to look in an unprejudiced manner upon both sides of an issue, and not “only for a change,” provided 


to work out logical solutions to questions that arise. Honesty compels me to say that the success of this 
whole course is made possible by the effectiveness of The Literary Digest as a basis of work. 
Cut out this advertisement and mail it tous with your name and address and we will send you free 


of course, the modeling satisfies the sense 
of dignified art as well as being pictur- 











an article by a teacher of English, entitled, “How I Use The Literary Digest in Our School.” esque and appropriately symbolic. It is 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 354 Fourth Ave., New York certainly a happy thought to celebrate 
the national awakening by a new coinage 





of the widely circulated subsidiary pieces. 


E.Rosenfeld & Co 


The Key ' Baltimore and New York All 
. comfort 


the wide-spread press comment 
moves a writer in the Worcester Gazette 
to register his wonderment that the author- 
ities do not institute coins of new values 
to suit the changed economic conditions, 
since the half-dollar for one is, according 




















The 


to the books of the Treasury Department, 
not much of a favorite. He also expatiates 
on the need of some new coin values as 
well as plenty of dimes, since nothing costs 
a nickel nowadays. He exclaims: 


How convenient it would be if we had a 
6-cent piece and an 8-cent piece, just as 
we used to have a 3-cent piece and a 2-cent 
piece. In this day of coin in the multiple of 
the nickel, commodities that sell for a 
nickel or a dime can, it seems, be raised 
in price only by a five-cent leap. Bakers, 
barbers, street railways, ete., do not like 
to mulct the public, but they are obliged 
to or else face bankruptey. With coin 
in its present denominations a barber can 
not raise the price of his shaves without 
doing so by a great increase in per cent. 
of his commodity—the shave. Shaves 
used to be 10 cents, they were increased to 
15; that is a jump of 50 per cent. Of course, 
it would have been much worse if this 
had happened to house-rents instead of 
shaves, but at that the barbers might 
have been spared the pain of subjecting 
the victim of their art to a 50 per cent. 
rise in price if the Government were only 
thoughtful enough to have coined, say, a 
12-cent piece. The same with the bakers. 
How handy a 6-cent piece would be at this 
time in the face of the threatened advance 
in bread. Giving but one coin instead 
of two for a purchase never seems so bad 
a case of being bled, and then the annoy- 
ance of making change is avoided. There 
are street-railways that can make no 
money carrying patrons at a nickel fare; 
there are other railways that get fat on 
carrying them at a nickel and could afford 
to transport passengers at 3 cents a piece. 
Why not have a 6-cent piece and a return 
to the old 3-cent piece? 





A CONTENTED EDITOR 
DITORS all have their troubles. If 
you believe what they say, very few 

of them are satisfied with their jobs. They 
would all change to-morrow, they say, if 
they could find ‘‘just the sort of work they 


liked.”’ But the trouble appears to be. 


that all the work they find is even less de- 
sirable than editing. 'Thus—‘‘An editor’s 
But now and 


life is not a happy one.” 


then there is an exception, for recently a 
contributor to The Atlantic Monthly con- 
fest that he was a truly happy editor. 
Without shame or fear of being misbelieved, 
he admitted it. Editing a newspaper was 
the happiest of his day’s activities! 
Reading that statement one would know 
at once that there was some string to it, 
some catch in the statement that made the 
happy editor’s reasons quite obvious. And, 
sure enough, there is. He was in the 
army, and his work as an editor relieves 
him from all other military duties. No 
wonder he likes it! He tells us about it: 
I was the officer in charge of fresh (i.e., 
frozen) meat, serving both the British and 
the French armies. My customers took 
about a hundred tons a day, and as I had 
to account for every hind of beef or car- 
eass of mutton that left our cold-storage 
depot, the job had its responsibilities. 
One day in March an orderly presented 
me with an official message. ‘‘ Report at 
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Carry on a Larger Business- 
FEDERAL ic 


The modern merchant builds for tomorrow. 








Store space is enlarged—sales men and 
women are trained to more efficiency — office 
methods are systematized — customer service 
is improved —no item of business-building 
value is overlooked. 


That is why the delivery service must be modernized 
to the minute. 


The store in the illustration above has just found it 
necessary to double their floor space — they now occupy 
an entire city block. 


They operate a Fleet of Federal Trucks for delivery. 
They have Federalized and Business is Booming. 


You can carry on a larger Business and Build for 


the Future with Federal Trucks. 


Why don’t you investigate? We will give you some 
valuable information. 


Write for the ‘‘Blue Book of Traffic.’’ 


—FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO.— 


Detroit, Michigan 























STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





There is nothing but practical sugges- 
his book, ““Where to Keep the 


Dept. D, Portsmouth, Ohio 


E YAGE'S 











GLUE Io: 


Sample upon request. IN TUBES FOR OFFICE USE 


Falk Tobacco Co, 56West45"St. NewYork: 
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“Nick” 


Nick and Pull 


— and 


make pencils last longer 


No waste of whittling, which shaves 
two-thirds the lead away; no waste of 
. time; “no waste of energy. Just the 
easiest way imaginable to sharpen a pen- 
cil—simply “‘nick and pull’’ the paper 
ribbon off a Blaisdell! Done in an 
instant—and you have a smooth, easy- 
writing lead, quick to work for you and 
slow to wear away. 

The Blaisdell is used by the most 
progressive people everywhereand bythe 
biggest business concerns in the country, 
such as United States Steel Corporation, 
Ford Motor Car Company, Standard 
Oil Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
General Electric Company. They buy 
them for their economy and efficiency. 
Why don’t you, too? 

Blaisdell 202, with eraser, just ‘‘fills the 
bill’? for bookkeeper, stenographer and all 
office workers. 60c a dozen. $6 a gross. 

Blaisdell 151 blue pencil caps the climax 


of its class. Outsells all other blue pencils 
combined. $1 .adozen, $10.80 a gross. 


Blaisdell spun glass ink eraser is a per- 
fect boon to office workers. Takes blots out 
in a jiffy. Sharpens like a Blaisdell pencil. 
Lasts three times as long as the ordinary eraser, 
and costs only 10c. 

Blaisdell is a complete line of pencils—every kind 
for every purpose, including Regular, Colored, Copy- 
ing, Indelible, Extra Thick, China Marking, Metal 
Marking, Lumberman’s and Railroad Pencils. All 
grades and all degrees of hardness. Stationers every- 
where sell Blaisdell pencils. Ask ‘yours for Blaisdells 
today! 








“ Pull ” 


and 


Pull 


the modern way 
to sharpen a pencil 
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once to the Brigadier-General at Army 
Headquarters,”’ it said. So on went my 
best uniform and over the side went I. 
I have omitted to- mention that my cold- 
storage depot was the Steamship Pecuare, 
well known in the banana trade and duly 
fitted with a freezing apparatus covering 
four roomy hatches. 

Ashore, I found the brigadier. 

“You understand newspaper work,” he 
began: ‘‘I want you to edit The Balkan 
News.’ 

I saluted—and here I am, quite the most 
conspicuous editor in Saloniki. 

Before we go any further, I had better 
explain the sheet I was ordered to take 
over. In November, 1915, when the Brit- 
ish first landed, a local firm of printers and 
newspaper owners decided to speculate in a 
daily paper for ‘“‘Tommy.”” There was no 
opposition; the whole of the Saloniki Ex- 
peditionary Foree would be at their mercy. 
They hired the one English-speaking person 
available, purchased a copious supply of 
paste, subscribed to half a dozen British 
newspapers and butted in. For news they 
went to Army Headquarters and were given 
the daily sheet that comes by wireless; 
also they had the use of. the news-service 
of two local papers. The Balkan News, as 
we first knew it, was therefore a thing of 
scissors and paste, varied by a sprinkling 
of indifferently edited or translated tele- 
grams. To add to the comedy, the person 
in charge was a hot pro-German, possibly 
an agent, tho hardly in a position to do 
much harm. Our General Staff had de- 
cided to put an end to this anomalous situ- 
ation, and with the full concurrence of the 
proprietors—hot Ententistes—had cast 
about for an officer familiar with news- 
paper work. Apparently I was the most 
conspicuous of such fauna. 


that he has had The 


vanish- 


The editor adds 
News about a month, and, with the 
ing of scissors and paste-pot, the business 
has increased incredibly. The press alone 
limits the circulation, he declares, and space 
the number of advertisers. In short, he 
holds what he calls the ideal editorship 
plenty of advertising, plenty of circulation, 
plenty of contributions. And, among the 
other reasons for calling the position ideal, 


he states: 


An ideal feature of my present ‘‘divar- 
shon”’ is that none of us works for money. 
I edit for fun, my assistant editor (another 
officer) does likewise, and so does Rifleman 
Gulliver, who subedits. Each of us re- 
ceives our out-of-pocket expenses, and there 
it ends. We are excused all other duties. 
Our contributors are in the same happy 
plight, excepting the duties. Our contrib- 
utors, however, are our readers. All the 
editor has to do is to wade through about 
thirty manuscripts every morning, pick out 
the best ones, and send them to the printer. 
| have a three-page sheet to fill—a bare six 
or seven thousand words, and a third of this 
space is devoted to news. This last item 
comes to Army Headquarters by wireless 
from the fleet and gives us little trouble. 


Another ideal feature is the absence of 


competition, so while I cater for everybody 
I need pander to no one. The ordinary 
editor often refuses a poem or an essay be- 
cause it is ‘above the heads” of his readers. 
| have no such concern. A youthful Keats, 
Chatterton, or Meredith would find instant 
appreciation in The Balkan News. Probably 
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TO INTRODUCE 


HAYNER CIGARS 


We will Send You 


25 for $ 1 2. 
PARCEL POST PAID 


THIS i is a special box containing 20 Hayner 
Standards and § Hayner Panetelas—two 

of our popular brands—which we want you 
to try so you may appreciate how fine they 
are and what a great saving 
our *‘Direct from Factory’* 
plan of selling means to you. 


5 Cigars Free 


The 20 Hayner Standards come 
to you at our regular price of 5c 
each—the five Hayner Pane- 
telas are included absolutely 
free so you may have an oppor 
tunity of trying both shapes In 
size, quality and workmanship. 
we guarantee these cigars to be 
equal to the finest you can buy 
at your dealer’s at 3 for 25c. 


Hayner Standards 


Are hand-made, long filler 
cigars— Londres shape — 4 7/8 
inches long—a choice blend of 
genuine imported Havana and 
finest domestic tobaccos with 
genuine Sumatra wrapper — a 
mild, sweet and delightful 
smoke we offer regularly at 50 
for $2.50 —postpaid. Hayner 
Panetelas are the same price as 
our Standards—panetela shape 
—a long, cool, even smoking 
cigarthatisimmensely popular. 


Direct from Factory 


Do as thousands of other men 
are doing—send us your order 
—save the profits of the whole- 
saler, jobber and dealer —cut 
out the expense of traveling 
men, store rent, clerk hire and 
other items of cost you pay 
when you buy cigars over the 
counter. We sell “Direct from 
Factory” to you—and offer you 
Hayner cigars—fine, fresh and 
fragrant — at the factory price. 


Our Money-Back Offer 


Take us up on this introductory 
offer—get acquainted with 
Hayner Cigars — when they 
arrive—smoke 8 or 10—lay aside 
all prejudice —forget the low 
price — judge these cigars 
squarely on their merits—and 
if you don’t find them pleasing 
in every way, send back the 
balance at our expense and we 
will return your $1.00 without size of Hayner 
a word. Standards, 
Don’t wait—get your order in the mail today. 
You can’t lose—we take all the risk and stand 
all the expense if we fail to please you. 
Address our nearest office 


THE HAYNER CO. Desk “C” 





Cut shows exact 


Dayton, O. Washington, D. C. Boston, Mass. 

= Louis,Mo. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Toledo, O. Jacksonville, Fla. New Orleans, La. 

ESTABLISHED 1866 CAPITAL $500,000 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS—Its Heroes and 
Their Valor 
By D.H. PARRY 
522 of these medals have been thus far 
awarded, and each has been won under cir- 
cumstances of the deadliest perils to its 
owner, astirring and terrible romance hang- 
ing around themall. The entire history of the 















Victoria Cross, and the stories of those who 
have wonit,are here told. Big thick 12mo 
volume, illustrated, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue New York, N.Y, 
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7) INVENTORY 





I would choke off a Chesterton or an Oscar 
Wilde as too given to fireworks, and the 
yellow journalist with a sensational and 
overloaded story would promptly get 


shown the door. I edit for the average | Raa 
healthy individual, and for an editor so | ; oe 
constituted Thomas Atkins and his officers | a od = ! 
are the ideal contributors. And only once reap 
have I attempted a scoop. It happened : ag 
this way. abet 

There was an air-raid at 5.30 one morn- oF In spite of the time you spend and the 
ing. I stood on the roof of my hotel and 2 ne care you take with a mentally figured and 
watched it till all the glass went and my | wu checked Inventory, there is always back 
perch shook like a jelly. So the rest of the | in your mind a question mark over that 
show had to be observed from the quay. | fallible human equation. 


An air-raid is really rather exciting if one 
has plenty of company, if one is wide-awake 
and in good physical condition, and if one 
has not the bad luck to get hit. The thing 


| WONDER IF THESE FIGURES ARE RIGHT?| Now, just to the extent your Inven- 
tory is off, your Gross Profit figure will 


be wrong; and your Net Profit is only what’s left after deducting Expense 





lasted a good half-hour and then, still in from the Gross. 
ais. yee acy aieromged steel cade sdgpsor The figures you get with a Comptometer and the Detachable Total-Strip 


and stopt the press. We were the only 
morning paper in Saloniki that had an ac- 
count of the raid. Otherwise I have not 


Inventory Sheet, are not subject to doubt. When the first extensions are 
detached and the second operator—without knowing the results of the first 




























yielded to ‘‘the commercial spirit of the extension—refigures the sheets, then, if the two totals agree, “*you should 
age,”’ and I’m afraid that this sole occasion worry.” If they don’t agree, it doesn’t take long to find out why and 
was regarded rather more as sporting than where. 
as commercial, And besides the ACCURACY of it, it messlilielt ais" «teil, al ums 
is so much EASIER, QUICKER and oan rN al talites of a 
T 2 CHEAPER. pie 9 wee ~ 
HAVE A BITE OF BEETHOVEN? te I ; - well-known Electrical Concern 
: , Time saving and accuracy considered, recently said: 
O not be surprized if the hostess puts the Comptometer will pay for itself on : 
this question. It’s not because the Inventory alone. Yet that service is Without an hour of overtime, 
hick i ie ci ae =a merely incidental to its everyday use on pen | ee a — 
ugh cost of living has forced us to eat music Proving, Postings, Balancing Accounts,  eaibed ake iaier tiet ak ee 
or to hear a symphony and imagine we Footing Trial Balance, Extending and per thousand cz alculations ce 
: ’ " i 7oICeS at ; ay against $3.83 per thousand for 
have dined. It’s all due to the recent oo aca Figuring Payroll, the same work when done by 
. : osts, € mental figure clerks. 
pronunciamento of a professor of music a a a 
in the University of Chicago. He says few pages of Inventory for you and 
¢ S ¢ see how easily and rapidly you can 
that music can be tasted as well as heard. handle this disagreeable work on 
rc a ae oe the Comptometer. Such a dem- 
His theory is that if we have a ‘“‘sweet onstration is at your command with- 


out cost or obligation. 





tune, why not a sour, or bitter, or flat one? 
. . : cen ‘ Ask for free sample Detachable 


And as a result, all the composers may be Total-Strip Inventory Sheet, 


labeled as if they were foods, and the very FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO 


instruments which make the tones go on 1731 North Paulina Street Chicago, Illinois 





record as producers of some article of diet. 


The man who cares for nothing but a WITH THE COMPTOMETER anv DETACHABLE TOTAL STRIP 
sentimental ballad, the sort they chant at THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT OF ACCURACY 


twilight, is the man who would overeat of 












marrons glacés. The Minneapolis Tribune 
observes of the relationship between food 
and music: 





Verily, these are wondrous days of dis- 
covery in the field of music. Yet alittle 
while and we shall all be eating it, seeing it, 
and smelling it. It will do away with doc- 
tor bills and put a big crimp in the cost of 
living, thereby adding to its already great 
utility as a soother of the savage breast. 

A few of the elect—the blazers of the way 
—are now profiting by the strange things 


they have learned, and they are calling, BECOME AN EXPERT 
calling to the rest of us to come on in where 
the music is fine. 

A wealthy Chicago business man has dis- 





er rec at e@ can cure is shi , 
»vered t nae - a — his shatte red abet, us prove: to your, es a= Executive Accountants command big salaries. | Thowsapds of firme 
sewvac y "9 O°  § y as sé » « raw 1 oo ly 2. Public Accc intants in any 
nerves with ragtime, so he has saile d away that we actually offer thee —— | are ‘e ‘them. $3, 060 to $10, Cohen ar 3 We secon you quickly by mail in 








Examinations or executive accounting positions 
s8 


j I< vac P ¢ eriise al edara let spare time fo P.A.E 
in his yacht for a long cruise, with orders oom yoke ens of Faas 2 | grave ee Sec, © 2. Se y to begin we prepare you 
to an accompanying orchestra to feed him After this 30-day free trial you } Ui ee - Conse oe 





ith 3 is Btate Tee Ln a Examiners. is 
. our course with any | Ac cy), and large staff of experts. Low tuition fee—easy term 
all day long on syncopation, and other or- cther law course in existence— " * Write now for free book of Accountancy facts. me 
. ¢ " " . \e b: ly no_similarit: tween ity, Dept. 1152-HB, Chi o, Ul. 
ders that he be lured from sleep each dawn Cee eee eee oe eee eT EIs com | Ut Saito Extension Uulveratty, Bop cago, 





with the roll of an organ. A young vince you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. 


. 8 = 99 
sculptor is chopping the husk off the Special and Exclusive apg sari be & 
marble and is finding beautiful symphonies, de pan ag Ree ig he 5. 5. Caine 








arias, concertos avios, bass clefs. ce 3 U.S. conducting standard res!- 

arias, concertos, adagios, bass clefs, ca- — ont col abieg eae ecceuation. Ger anal. Over Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
denzas, and all sorts of things. 500 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30prominent | STOPS SNORING and MOUTH BREATHING 
lawyers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar ~ - = 

Indeed, and yet a few more years we shall examination. Only law sehool giving Complete Course tg Made of Gold, $2.00 in U.S., Postpaid 
1 * e ool hi; * * 

be wondering whether we shall have clari- coir tocaemneal hy ‘Gov. Officials, Business Men, Money Retented any tse ae ry LARGE 
French h for di in ol Noted Lawyers and Students. Send today for Mlus- 3 SIZES-- SMALL for Children, MEDIUM and L , 

net or French horn for dinner, and we shall trated Prospectus and Special 30-Day Free Offer. Comfortable and Convenient. Information on Request 








be asking the guest of honor if he won’t HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1100 AdvertisingBidg.,Chicago | SIMPLE DEVICE CO. MIDDLEBURG, VA., BOX 12 
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{take some more of the piano and have his , ren 
‘glass refilled with good old Stradivari of ee, 
{the vintage of 1696. And the yokel at the 


Chita pipes at “es other end of the table will be spilling the 









TaN 


ular prices, . bass drum on his shirt front and asking his 
made by the A | neighbor to please pass the trombone. 
Best of all will be the demi-tasse of cymbals 

maxers ; served in the library to the rich flavor of 


Wellington rf an El Piccolo from a new box. 
WE ‘UNIVERSE’ Biba = To be ill will be a joy if one may get well | 


| by chewing organ pealings and taking the 
| third movement of a concerto every two 
hours as long as they last. And son will 
3 run down to the corner and get two ounces 
GENUINE : ; Slag Se oe 
FRENCH } of ragtime for the convalescent. 















CONOMY is nota 








BRIAR Better still will be the day when the jad- 
ed business man may touch a button and matter ofprice—the [| 
BRIGHTON 35% ond up wallow in ‘the balm of the sonata evoked number of days’ wear ff 
i — ws stone —- — _ = and the satisfaction you 
aneep dow. 7 touching several buttons he will | 3 
ee ee eatin be able aman a whole brass band to | get is the true measure 
drown out the aggressive monotone of the of value. Put on a pair 
book-agent. of Florsheims— have 
Who said the war and its aftermath are | comfort from the first to 


| aged a all the joy out of this fretful the last day’s wear. Six 


to nine dollars. 

Apropos of the same thing, the Cin- | There’s a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 

‘ We'll give you his name 
shapes in 3 there is more to music than a mere labora- | — a 
which these tory study. You can’t take musi¢ to The FlorsheimShoeCo. 
four grades are ie pieces and perform satisfactory operations Chicago, U. S. A. 
made. All bear the . & in skin-grafting upon the parts. It is a 





cinnati Times-Star is moved to remark that , 
















in shoe. 






NEW YORK 


The learned gentlemen who lecture on 
musie in our large institutions for edu- 
cation seem possest with the idea that 
no one is equipped thoroughly to under- 
stand musie unless able simultaneously to 
submit each note to laboratory tests. A 
number of years ago we were told that each 
musical sound has a definite color. The 
information advanced was convincing, but 


W. D.C. triangle - - 4 | case of all or nothing. This is the im- | Fhe Gothic— 
the sign of honest 4 pression we get on reading through the | edd = 
pipe value. + + + ny | opinion of that paper. We read, for | rr ee 
fo . Tous 
| instance: Look for 
WM. DEMUTH &. CO. | mere 





SRR NS SE 








AG : it afforde . itv fi raetic: UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WARK 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every | it afforded no opportunity for practical | SRPME THE CA intimate first-hand insights into the Rusto- 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. application. We went to our concerts in | Japanese War, w ith nume tual snaps hots. $1.50 postpaid. 


ac 
. . . VUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
full expectation that, as the sounds from a 

















Beethoven symphony rose to the prosce- LE tiie 
nium, our newly enlightened eyes would 5 cine 
see floating thereon all the hues of the rr: | [rs 
rainbow. | Vf: | \prom— [3 
We were quite confident of being able to | ‘on. |< 
| & 


judge whether the concert-master had 
flatted on his upper notes by the particular 
shade of mauve or pink which denoted 
the particular sound. We attributed our 





VOICE. 





3100 


JZbr ahetter 
























failure to do this to spiritual color-blindness. | j ee F 
This discovery, however, did not seem to | sce LE ee ee 
Have SE-MENT-OL ready lessen our enjoyment of "the sy mphony rane fe ts. Saar ir alae 4 cay i 
f . h - cere - epciid deal: sh They give you not only the in- 
or istant use when The color theory having somewhat faded strumental part hand-played by lead- 
your radiator leaks. . from memory, the music-loving world is ing pianists but the words of the song 
SE-MENT-OL i - eS = now once more thrown into a ferment by a printed in the margin opposite the 
is the orig- | <== Chicago professor who declares that various melody notes, and interpretation marks 





inal self-acting radiator telling how to sing each syllable as a 


trained vocalist would sing it. 


| 
} 
4) cement. | | 
Dissolve it in the hot water any | a rg ” s one 
of your radiator. Run | CEMENT 4} _ The list of instruments suggested such a 
engine until leaking stops. | Neg | rich and varied feast that we rushed home alsty le 
| 


I musical instruments produce various flavors | 






Time, ten minutes! Drain and tried the overture from ‘‘Oberon”’ on THE tyte 
and refill with fresh water our phonograph, fully expecting to dine ser ROLL 
and your radiator is like heartily and without cost. The result was Noe vo/ce-made 
pel groapecga leaks = i disappointing. Substituting Wagner for To attract your attention to their ex- 
’ 75¢ Weber, we opened our mouth expectantly traordinary merits at once we offer 
Ask any dealer. Price 75¢ Opps and grew steadily weaker for lack of actual $100 for the best letter telling how 
Look for the pumpkin-colored eans. Ke Pore pabulum. Then we gave it up and rele- | they help you sing. 59 other prizes. 
Makers of the “* Chemically Correct” Line bret ar gated the musical hash theory to the garret Contest closes December 31, 
THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. | to keep company with the supposed seven- | Send today for Contest Circular tell- 
Merietts, Olio | hued symphony which had never shown a | ing how gun cum try VesutatytoReme. 

































color The Vocalstyle Music Co., 33 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 


We are now content to take our music 
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Speeding Up Production 


provement I'm putting into my new 
plant,” said a millionaire friend to me 
at luncheon the other day. 


66 Ve can't guess the most important im- 


aN 


\fea > 





I mentioned sprinkler systems, prismatic 
windows, and advanced air rerewal systems. 


‘Got them all,” said he; “consider them part 
of a modern building. But there’s one thing 
which speeds up actual production more than 
anything else—saves valuable time and injects 
real ‘action’ into the whole organization—and 
that’s tlie Automatic Telephone.” 


**Who do you rent it from?” I inquired. 


“Rent nothing,” said my successful friend, 
“we own it—and it’s the best investment an 
up-to-date business can make today.” 


“T’ve heard something about that telephone 
service,’ I 
admitted, 
“but tell me, / 
please, what } 


made you (ottig’, Po 
take it up?” AES se \ 
: me oak SA 
“ Getting hy ey, 4 SN 
madatdelays ; fh... / Ww A 4 
when waiting — NON 


for connec- 

tions over our , 
old ’*phone 2 
system made - 
me consider =" 
the Automat- : 

ic in the first 

place,” he replied, and besides every little while 
we used to have to add to our switchboard, 
which didn’t help matters at all,—simply in- 
creased our expense. Most of our employees 
wouldn’t use the telephone when rushed—they 
preferred to walk from desk to desk. Now, 
they talk where they used to walk. 





ee 


“How do you know it actually saves time?” 
I objected. 


“How do I know?” he almost snapped at me, 
“how do I know what it costs us to produce a 
given article, to-ship it to any given point? I 
find out; that’s how I know.” 


He busied himself with his salad. 


“First thing we did, we found that the aver- 
age call over the old style switchboard with 
human operators consumed twenty-two seconds 
—that is, from the time I called the operator 
to the time I got Mr. Jones. Some calls were 
completed in five seconds, but some took fifty.” 


“All right,” said I. “‘Now what is the Auto- 
matic average?’’ 


“Four seconds at the outside,” the business 
general answered. “That's a clear saving of at 
least eighteen seconds per call on the average— 
which means a week saved every year for every 
person in our organization who uses the Auto- 
matic. Think of it.” 


“Well, that sounds like a good argument,” 
I admitted, ‘‘but can you always rely on the 
Automatic?*’ 


By E. W. HATCH 


“My boy, it’s absolutely reliable,” was the 
enthusiastic reply of this man who never relies 
on anything until it has proved itself. “You 
always get the number you dial, and you never 
get the wrong party because his name sounds 
like someone else to the operator.” 


I then asked him whether the Automatic gave 
telephone service outside his own organization. 


“No, we use it as an inter-communicating 
system,” he answered. “‘It has nothing to do 
with our local city and long distance service 
and this is a great advantage. You may be sur- 
prised to learn that eighty per cent of our calls 
are made between persons within our organiza- 
tion, and only twenty per cent. of our calls are 
for outside connections. Talking it over at the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Club, I find that 
this is about the average in every business or- 
ganization.” 
of the 


“But, “think 


I objected, 


man,” 





nuisance of having two "phones on your desk!” 


“Nuisance nothing; it’s a positive conven- 
ience. Some valued customer calls me up about 
an order—wants to know right away. With 
only the one "phone I had to fuss around until 
I got the information and then call him back, 
after a wait that gets on everyone’s nerves. 
But with the Automatic, as soon as I get his 
inquiry, I ask the customer to wait just a 
moment, dial a number on the Automatic, talk 
to a person who knows about the order, and in 
a half minute or so I can finish my talk with 
the customer. There’s no wait, no calling 
back, no bother witb notes or memoranda.” 


“Well, just what is this Automatic Tele- 
phone?” I inquired. ‘“‘ You've told me what it 
can do, but what is it?” 


**That,” replied the business man, “is a large 
request, But I can give you an idea. It’s a 
telephone like the one you're accustomed to, 
only it’s much faster and much more efficient, 
and it’s girl-less—operators are unnecessary. 
The Automatic switchboard makes all connec- 
tions. You see there’s a dial on each ’phone, on 
which you indicate what number you want, and 
instantly the connection is made.” 


“Just what is this dial you talk about?” I 
asked. “Is it complicated?” 


“No, its,really mighty simple, and it’s the 
kernel of the Automatic, I think. It’s a circular 
disk, fixed on the telephone, with nine numbers 
and a zero. You turn it with one finger, one 
digit at a time, just as you write’ a number. 
The instant your finger dials the number you 
hear a buzz at the other end of the connection— 
and, since the other party knows you are hear- 
ing it, he drops everything to answer your call. 
That insures promptness. If his line is busy, 
you get a busy signal immediately. And talk 
about secrecy—why, if you were sitting right 
close to my desk, you couldn’t tell whom I had 
called. Furthermore, it is impossible for any 
third party to ‘listen in over an Automatic con- 
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nection. Business secrets are absolutely safe 
over that telephone.” 


“Tt must be difficult, though, to remember 
all the numbers,” I volunteered. 


“No, it isn’t,” was the reply. “You see no 
one ordinarily calls more than a comparatively 
few persons, and it’s surprisingly easy to remem- 
ber the numbers you need. I guess the act of 
dialing a number fixes it in the mind. And, of 
course, if you forget, we have our house 
directory.” 


““T imagine it must be a cumbersome——” I 
began. 


“Not on your life!” exclaimed the man who 
uses the Automatic. “I’m so proud of it that I 
had our switchboard located out in the front 
office, and, say, you'd be surprised the way 
visitors study it, looking through the glass to 
watch the connections making and breaking, 
inside, with never an operator to be seen.” 


He selected a fresh cigar from his case and 
signed the luncheon check. 


““Cumbersome,” he laughed, “why, we've 
increased our Automatic switchboard three 
times. We started with 28 telephones and now 
we have 85, but regardless of how many tele- 
phones we need, we don’t have any operators’ 
salaries to pay, and it’s as easy to increase the 
Automatic switchboard and service as it is to 
build up a sectional bookcase. The wiring 
too, is simple, 
only a single 
pair to each 
instrument 
the same ason 
an ordinary 
telephone.”’ 


As we pushed 
our chairs 
back and rose 
from the 
table, my 
friend added 
a most point- 
> = ed remark: 





“T’m sorry that I didn’t appreciate the Auto- 
matic years ago. It has speeded up production 
at our place almost beyond belief by making it 
so much easier to get in touch with different 
departments and desks. And, take my word 
for it, now is the time for any organization to 
produce at top speed, while prices are up.” 





I found that the Automatic Electric Company, 
Morgan and Van Buren Sts., Chicago, make the 
Automatic Telephone and that they maintain 
offices in many leading cities. They are most 
courteous about answering inquiries and if one’s 
business is not adapted to the Automatic service 
they frankly say so. At the request of any 
executive or responsible official, this company is 
very glad to send a most interesting brochure— 
“Your Telephone; Asset or Liability? ’’—which 
illuminates the telephone question wonderfully. 
Address Department 115, (Advertisement) 
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proval on Hansen Gloves. Wear them, if you 
would give the correct impression of style with 
good taste and comfort. 


HANSEN 
GLOVES 


In Glove, Gauntlet and Mittens the Hansen line shows 
an attractive array of exclusive styles, covering the 
widest range in every glove demand. 

Ask about Hansen Buttonless Gloves, Hansen “Semi-Soft,” 
Hansen “Stubby” Cuff, etc., for men and women. All styles for 
all weathers. Write for Free Book showing your style. 
We'll also send name of nearest dealer. 


C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FP peovat 0 and Custom have set the seal of ap- 








| “Semi-Soft’’ Cuff 
| Auto Gauntlet 





oo 
rE é Style 771 
“ 













































For 10c we will send you a 
special Beech-Nut baking rack 


BEECH-NUT apenas 
COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Mustard 
Oscar’s Sauce 
Beech-Nut Red Raspberry 
Strawberry, Damson Plum and 
Peach Jams 
Beech-Nut Grape, Red Currant 
and Crabapple Jellies 
Beech-Nut Orange and 
Grapefruit Marmalades 

; Beech-Nut Cherry Preserve 
J Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
Beech-Nut Mints, Cloves and 
Wintergreens 


ASK YOUR DEALER 





























rationally. Music, we believe, is intended 
to be enjoyed for its emotional, intellectual, 
and spiritual benefits. It was never 
intended to be inhaled, swallowed, or seen 
through a spectroscope. It has nothing 
to do with our optic, olfactory, or digestive 
apparatus. 

Music is to be felt—through the spiritual 
senses. And wé are almost afraid to 
admit even that for fear some overzealous 
tonal scientist will immediately suggest the 
sensations of sandpaper, slippery-elm, or a 
cinder in the eye. 

From the Chicago Herald we glean the 
original account, telling just what the pro- 
fessor said in assigning to the various in- 
struments their individual flavors. The 
paper mentioned reported: 


The following musical ‘‘food equiva- 
lents’”’ and ‘‘bill of fare’? were given for 
musical instruments and composers: 

Oboe—Acidity. 

Flute—Sugar sweet. 

Piano—F ool water. 

Violin—Intoxicating—champagne. 

Cello—After-dinner smoke. 

Saxophone—Buttermilk. 

Chopin—Fresh trout. 

Beethoven—Tenderloin steak. 

Gilbert and Sullivan—Prunes. 

Victor Herbert—Dessert. 

Irving Berlin—All - day - suecker—should 
be prohibited by the health department. 

Bach—Oatmeal. 


“Tf we have ‘sweet melodies,’ why not 
‘sour melodies?’’”’ asked the director. 
‘*Every one knows that an oboe sounds 
exactly as a lemon tastes. Then we may 
say that certain instruments sound agree- 
ably bitter. 

“The chief trouble with the ordinary 
public, lacking in appreciation of classical 
music, is that they are children caring only 
for sweets. Cheap music, objected to by 
the trained musician, is merely an over- 
dose of sugar and water.” 





ANENT THE BLUEVILLE “BUGLER” 
VWses your pet humorist begins some 

night after the coffee to poke fun at 
the paragraphs in the country newspaper, 
and proceeds to give a screaming account 
of a wedding taken, presumably, from 
the Blueville Bugler, or the Texafornia 
Astonisher, do not think for a moment 
that he coined the name out of his fertile 
brain. Nine chances out of ten, Texa- 
fornia has an Astonisher; or, if it has not, 
it probably has a daily or weekly with just 
as original a name. You are bound to 
believe this after you have read what 
‘Girard’? has to say in the Philadelphia 
Ledger of the queer names of Pennsylvania 
papers. And surely the Keystone State 
has no more aptitude for nomenclature 
than any other member of the Union. You 
may have lived all your life in a town whose 
journalistic destinies were presided over 
by a morning Star. Did you ever think 
of what reason there was for calling it the 
Star? Of course not; then do not think 
hard of the citizens of Spring Grove, Pa., 
who- rejoice in a sheet called the Ripplet. 
And look at this list compiled by the in- 
dustrious Philadelphian: 


Conservative as our people of German 
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ed and Quaker extraction may be in many | 
al, respects, when it comes to naming news- 
er papers conservatism was kicked under the | PECtEseerEM 
on table with the dog. 
ng Mayhap some have not read, but who | 
ve has not heard of the Muncy Luminary? | 
There are plenty of Suns and Stars, of | 
al course, but we get: another tinge of the 
to celestial with the York Springs Comet and | ©) '@) 
1s the Wyalusing Rocket. (@) 
1e Then there is that high-flyer, the Reading 
a Eagle, and the never-stay-down Phoenix 


HoSIER 


of Parker’s Landing, and the keen-cut- 
ter Pottstown Blade. 


16 Landisville has a Vigil to keep guard, 
)~ and Bellefonte feels safe with its Watch- 
1- man. Columbia has in its midst a Spy 
18 and Harrisburg at least one Patriot. 


No matter how hot it gets elsewhere, 
Oil City is never without a Blizzard, nor 
a is Venango County ever free of its Kicker. 
or Not only is Williamsport famous for its 
business vigor, but it has Grit, which in 
some respects, pertaining tq circulation 
and the cash-drawer, is the most extraor- 
dinary paper in America. 

We might naturally expect at beautiful | ; . * na 
Danville a Gem and over at Spring Grove | Charming Style With Double Durability 
the Ripplet. Walking delegates rarely in- 


r : Sixteen years ago mothers expected to darn about one day a week. But 
trude upon Wellsboro, but it has for many . e 2 


along came Holeproof and exposed darning to be needless drudgery. 


decades welcomed rile week its A peamer. Some styles are knit of superfine Japanese silk; others of fine-spun Egyptian and Sea 
I don’t know who looks after its capl- Island cotton yarns, lusterized by our exclusive process. This adds strength a 
talists, but I know that Coaldale has its | and lasting beauty. 
7 . , . r , 4 , 
l Toilers’ Defense. What place more fortu- Men’s, 25c Per Pair and Up. Women’s and 


nate in dog-days than Johnsonburg with Children’s, 35c and Up 

its Breeze? Any obliging dealer will supply you. We ship direct, charges paid, if he 
Stage-jokers never tire of ringing the fails to do so. Write for booklet-—FREE, 

changes upon the name of Punxsutawney. HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chambers- Liverpool, England London, Canada 


The genuine 





but it possesses a real Spirit. ned 
burg is also fortunate in the possession 
of the Valley Spirit to watch over every- 
thing there, including Doctor Warfield’s 
girls’ college. 

So long as Madera has at least one 
TTustler, no one ean accuse that town of 
being asleep; and while the Genius of Lib- 
erly presides over Uniontown, J. V. 
Thompson’s patriotic creditors ought to 
feel content. | 

New Bethlehem—please don’t mistake 
it for South Bethlehem, which needs it 
not except in the opinion of prejudiced 
Lafayette College students after a wallop- 
ing by Lehigh’s football team—has a 








steady Vindicator. | 
Whatever may be said of the balance of | 





the State, Butler rejoices in a Clean Com- 
monwealth. 

I reckon the Rafisman’s Journal got its 
name in the white-pine days of Clearfield. 
lt brings to mind that dramatic episode 
in 61 when a company of red-shirted 
woodsmen with bucktails in their caps 

















No Theatre Party Tonight 


When Billiards starts on the Brunswick Home Table all other 
engagements are off by mutual consent. Who wants to quit when 
luck is on his side—or if il’s not, who doesn't thirst revenge? 





py down to Harrisburg on a raft to a AROM and Pocket Billiards played among friends at home are ™ 
a their lives to Father. Abraham Lin- | winning both sexes, old and young. Often the tide of victory 
coln. : ‘ 


es P : is ra ski ‘ : witty tongue! 
Altho Gifford Pinchot resides there when is turned, not by a skillful shot, but a si y tongue 


he is a candidate for United States Senator, 
Pike County has but two newspapers. | 


Sullivan possesses no more, while Fulton | 
and Greene may each boast of only three. HOME BILLIARD TABLES 
| 


It may surprize you to learn that there No Home Too Small $5 Brings One on 30 Days’ Trial 7 
are 78 newspapers printed in Philadelphia. Regardless of room, ther ’s Why seek expensive outside amusements when a Brunswick will 
a man’s size Brunswick that make your home the center of social life? Billiards cost nothing 4 


will easily fit your home. except for the table, and our plan lets you play while you pay. 

Superbly built of beautiful - a + of balls. c : 4 

oak or mahogany. Fast Complete Playing Outfit of balls, cues, etc., included with- 4, - 
~ out extra cost. Decide right now to give your boys and 4 Balke-Collender 





ever-level playing bed— 


Another Opportunity.—‘ Please, mum, quick-acting Monarch Cush- girls this manly training that keeps them home and cul- . ny 

in’ ions a scientific accuracy. tivates social graces. ept 4 

yer remember sendin’ some brandy to the | ye eed poy 4 ? : 623-633 8. Wabash 

pore feller we saved from drowndin’ in the anywhere and taken down Topay—Send This Free Coupon 4. Ave., Chicago 

iver last T sdayv?” quickly when not in play. Unless you are sure which local store has the genu toe $4 Hoa d S 
river last ne All shown in our de luxe bil- ine Brunswicks, send for our free book today _and Billiards “The Hh Ma 

a | liard book. Sent free if you see these handsome tables in actual colors. See r lome Magnet 


once, Don’t wait—mail this coupon NOV 


THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
Dept. 35R, 623-633 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago ,A Address 


Name 


“Well, ’e’s fallen in again to-day, and 
we thought as you’d like to know.”’— 
Tit-Bits, 


| write or mail this coupon at our low prices, easy terms and_home trial offer. 
| 
| 
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DIAMONDS == 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Son of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are 
several diamond offers—direct to you by mail 
—which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser: 





Men’s Diamond 
Ring, $175.00 
Perfectly cut blue-white dia- 
mond mounted in 18k. solid gold 
pierced setting, in the new olive 


38 carat, $32.00 
This3¢carat genuine diamond 
is of great brilliancy and per- 
fectly cut. Mounted in Ik. 
solid gold Tiffany'style setting. 
Money refunded if your jewel- 
er can duplicate it for less 
than 350.00. 


finish. Solid platinum, square 
top. Money refunded if your 
jeweler can duplicate ring for 
less than $250. 





A few weights and prices| 
of other diamond rings:— | 


SS M carat . . $ 43.00 
- SY 1% carats . 139.00) 
' 2 eee - - 189.00 
% ts . 466. 
I carat, $95.00 an... aa 





This genuine one cai 
mond is of fine brillian 
perfectly cut. Mounte 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if 
your jeweler can duplicate it 
for less than $125. Our $95 
price direct to you - - 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 
We refer you as to our reliability to 
any k or newspaper in Boston 


Our Diamond Catalog illus- 
trates and prices Diamond | 
Mounted Brooches, Laval- 
lieres, Bar Pins, Ear Screws, 
etc., in both Gold and Pilati- | 
num settings. | 








If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any Express 
Co. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


WRITE BaD Ay 
FOR 












DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully illus- 
trated. Tells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, cut 
and market diamonds. This 
book, showing weights, sizes, 
and prices (310 to $10,000), 
is considered an authority. 
Acopy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and addre: 


Write for 128 page Jewelry and Watch Catalog 


Jason Weiler & Son 
347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Ag :A and Paris. 

















ing Table 

A wonderful household ceaelianes 

adaptable for many different uses. 
Comfort For The 








Interesting Catalog Free. Send For It. | 
|. R. BAKER » Kendallville, Ind. | 
V lakers of Useful Furniture Specialties ‘ 

WHAT TO SAY 


CONVERSATION iho ttow'to sav 


by Mafy Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Protect Youwelf! 


AT STORES AND FOUNTAINS 
ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Buy it in the sealed glass jars. 


The Best is always the Cheapest 
Substitutes cost YOU same price 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





At the Inquiries Bureau.— Excitrep 
Tovuritst—“ Information given out here? ”’ 

Tirep ATTENDANT—‘ It has.”’—Yale 
Record, 


The Bachelor’s View.—‘‘ Just back from 
your wedding-trip, eh? Too bad you had 
such rotten weather! You couldn’t have 
enjoyed yourself a particle ! ’’—Puck. 


Popular This Season.—Youna Lapy 
(with hopes)—‘‘ What do you think is the 
fashionable color for a bride? ” 

Mate SHop- walker —“ Tastes differ, 


but I should prefer a white one.”’—Tit-Bits. 


Disavowal.— Private Biccs (whose 
period of training is over)—*“‘ See here, 
Cap’n Miggs, now that I am a civilian 
again, I want you to understand that I 
take back all the salutes I’ve given you 
since I came here.’’—Life. 


As Defined.—LittLe Mitprep—* What 
does ‘ B. A.’ stand for, mama? ”’ 

Mama—‘‘ Bachelor of Arts,’ my dear.” 

LirtteE Mitprep—‘ And what is a 
* Bachelor of Arts,’ mama? ”’ 

Mama—* Any bachelor who is trying to 
stay in the bachelor class, darling.”— 
Indianapolis Star. 





Bright Youth.—CaLiter—“ So your son 
Willie has started work as an office boy. 
How is he getting on? ”’ 

Fonp Mortruer—“ Splendidly! He al- 
ready knows who ought to be discharged, 
and is merely waiting to get promoted so 
that he can attend to it.”—Pittsburg 
Chronicle-T elegraph. 


Hard on the Lions.—The Rev. Charles 
H. Spurgeon’s keen wit was always based 
on sterling common sense. One day he 
remarked to one of his sons: 

“Can you tell me the reason why the 
lions didn’t eat Daniel? ” 

“No, sir. Why was it?” 

“* Because the most of him was back- 
bone and the rest was grit.””—Tit-Bits. 


Nothing Happened.—The cub reporter 
assigned to “cover”? a local wedding 
sauntered back into the editorial rooms of 
his paper. 

*‘Where’s your ‘story’?” called the 
impatient city editor. ‘“‘ Hand it across!” 

“Sorry!” said the cub, nonchalantly, 
“but there was nothing to report! The 
bridegroom never turned up ! ”—Christian 
Register. 


The Life of Trade.— 
two rival livery-stables, situated alongside 
each other in a busy street, have been 
having a lively advertising duel lately. 

The other week one of them stuck up on 
his office window a long strip of paper, 
bearing the words: 

‘Our horses need no whip to make 
them go.” 

This bit of sarcasm naturally caused 
some amusement at. the expense of the 
rival proprietor, but in less than an hour 
he neatly turned the tables by pasting the 
following retort on his own window: 

“True. The wind blows them along!” 
—Tit-Bits, 


The proprietors of 


When You 
Pass 40— 


or, often, a little 


before 40—you 
enter the ‘Pyor- 
rhea period’’—a 
time of life when 
4 out of 5 persons 
eventually have 
inflamed or reced- 
ing gums, followed 
by loosening ofthe 
teeth (known also 
as Riggs’ Disease). 
PeruapsY ov will 
be the 1 in 5 who 
escapes Pyorrhea. 
To be perfectly 
sure, Start now to 
avoid this pain- 
ful condition by us 
ing Forhan’s Pyor 
rhea _ Preparation 
daily like a denti 
frice. Itis a posi 
tive preventive, 
and keeps the gums 
firm and healthy. 
Wuere PyorrHeEA 
ALREADY EXxIsTs, 
CONSULT YOUR 
DENTIST, because 
his treatment i 
absolutely neces 
sary. Many den 
tists presc ribe 
Forhan’s as a part 
oftheir treatment, 
as it brings 
prompt relief in 
nearly all cases, 

















































LARGE TUBE 


(as_ illustrated), 











50c. If yourdrug- 
gist hasn’tit, send 
us his name with 
10c in stamps 
and we will send 
5 trial tubes 
(enough for 
your family and 
friends). 
FORHAN CO. 
23 Elm Street, 
New York City 


There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
in mind. E nglish Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, by 
JAMEs C. FERNALD, L.H.D., will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to ‘follow it. Cloth, $1.50, by mail, 












$1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
Send a For a 
2c Stamp Sample Cake 


For your skin’s sake we would like you to become 
acquainted with the soft delicacy and delightful cleans- 
ing qualities of this purest of transparent soaps. 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a 
creamy rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 


White Rose 
Glyceriné Soap 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined 
women for many generations — both here and abroad. 
And you, too, will find it best. At your druggist or 
dry goods store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for roc in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a 
sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, 
a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. 22, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Patriotism.—M yrtLE—“ Why don’t you 
paint the sky blue? ” 

Mary—’Cos I’ve only got Prussian 
blue, and I’m not going to use that till 
the war’s over.’’—London Opinion. 


Mileage Per ‘Gallon.—Wi.1is—“ Just 
think of it! Those Spanish hidalgos would 
go three thousand miles on a galleon !”’ 

GiLtitis—‘‘ Nonsense. You can’t believe 
half you read about those foreign cars.’’-— 


Life. 


Bluffing.—Jinxs—‘ Billings surely likes 
to put on airs.” 

Binxs—‘ What’s he doing now? ” 

JinKs—* Oh, he fills a gasoline-can with 
water and carries it home in full sight 
of the neighbors every night.’’-—Cornell 
Widow. 

Danger in Sight.—The cat settled her- 
self luxuriously in front of the kitchen 
range and began to purr. Little Dolly, who 
was strange to the ways of cats, regarded 
her with horror. ‘‘ O gran’ma, gran’ma!”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Come here quick. The cat’s 
begun to boil.” —Christian Register. 





More  ‘Frightfulness—Otp Dame— 
““'Tinpence a pound for candles! That’s 
very dear, ain’t it? ”’ 

Grocrer—‘ Yes, but, you see, they are 
dearer now on account of the war.” 

Op Damkz (in surprize)—“ Lor’ a massy ! 
You don’t say so. An’ be they a-fightin’ 
by eandle-light now? ”—Tit-Bits. 





Ecclesiastical Discrimination. — The 
mayor of a tough border town is about to 
engage a preacher for the new church. 

‘Parson, you aren’t by any chance a 
Baptist, are you? ” 

‘* Why, no, not necessarily. Why?” 

‘** Well, I was just agoin’ to say we have 
to haul our water twelve miles.’’-—Kansas 
City Star. 


Side-lights on History.—A girl was re- 
quired to write a brief sketch of Queen 
Elizabeth. Her paper contained this 
sentence: 

‘ Elizabeth was so dishonest that she 
stole her soldiers’ food.” 

The teacher was puzzled, and called the 
girl. 

““ Where did you get that notion? ”’ 

“Why, that’s what it says in the 
history.” 

The book was sent for, and the passage 
was found. It read: 

“Elizabeth was so parsimonious that 
she even pinched her soldiers’ rations.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 

All in Vain.—‘‘ Dear Mabel, do you 
love me? ” 

“* Oh, George !”’ 

“ Don’t you, Mabel? Just a tiny little 
bit? ” 

“ W-e-ll, y-e-s, George.” 

* And if I married you, would your 
father give us a separate establishment? ” 

“ Yes, George.” 

“And would your mother keep away 
from us, except W ~ I invited her? ”’ 

‘‘ Why certainly, George.” 

“‘ And your brothers and sisters, too? ” 

‘* Why certainly, George.” 

“And, of course, the old gent would 
settle my debts? ” 

“‘ Of course, George.” 

“ Darling, will you marry me?” 

“No, George.” —Philadelphia Record. 
































ODGE BROTHERS 
ROADSTER 


Its stability is but a reflec- 
tion of the stability of the 
institution itself 





Dodge Brothers is owned, 
financed and directed by 


two men, 





The gasoline cc ption is lly low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 





The price of the Touring Cer or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooci: BrotHers, Detroit 
























































THE WILL TO BE WELL 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED | py charles Brodie Patterson. Showing the effect of 
sketch or model. 90-page the mind on many ills se and imaginary. 8vo, Cloth, 
1916 Edition Patent Book free. | 297 pages. $1.20, postpaid 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. | ponK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 


This is the Gold Medal 
they hung on us 


the first prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
It means to you that you can get gold medal qual- 
ity at prices lower than others, due principally to 
the big saving in freight in our condensed, knock 
down package instead of set up, hollow units. 


GUNN Sectional Bookcases 


Are Lower in Price than Others 
are handsomely finished dust-proof, no ugly iron bands. Write for our 
free new catalogue in colors, showing Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot, Sanitary and 
Standard designs in mahogany and oak. Also “In an Emperor's Den,”’ an inter- 
esting booklet about our bookcases used by royalty. Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1810 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
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side air. No chemicals are 
Just fill bottle and cork it. 
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Keeps Contents 
Ph ee on for 72 Hours 
teaming-Hot 24 Hours 
_ ‘san ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose—Carafes and Pitchers for the 
‘table—Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
room and traveling—Jars for food Mafts, i ice 
cream, desserts for home, outings, ete. 
Every home needs an ICY-HOT. In- 
dispensible for keeping baby’s milk at 
propertemperatureand invalid’s broth, 
drink, or food, all night, without heat 
orice, or bother of preparation, Pro- 
vides hot or = drinks when motor- 
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Loyalty, Pride, Sentiment, 
all dictate that a Class Em- 
blem shall bine originality, 
character, individuality, and 
shall rank with the finest jew- 
elry obtainable. 


These are the qualities which dis- 
tinguish the Class Pins and Rings 
furnished leading Educational In- 
stitutions for over forty years by— 


QUAYLE & SON, Inc. 
Steel Engravers & Jewelrymen 
Albany, N. Y. 
QUAYLE Quality Green Gold, origi- 
nated by QUAYLE, is particularly 

popular this year. 

Class and Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements as well as Class Jew- 
elry, bearing the QUAYLE stamp of 
Quality, are preferred by most people 
once they have seen them. A postal, 


and one of our fifty representatives 
will call. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


WESTERN FRONT 


November 2.—Berlin admits evacuating 
the last of the forts at Verdun, Fort 
Vaux, saying that the sacrifices that 
holding it entailed were out of pro- 
portion to its strategic importance. 
Paris reports a further advance north 
of Sailly-Saillisel, gaining some ground 
and 200 prisoners. 


November 3.—The Germans relinquish a 
few houses recently taken in Sailly, 
while the French take another trench 
near Le Transloy, in a comparatively 
inactive day along the Somme, avers 
Paris. 


November 4.—The French begin the at- 
temipt to retake the village of Vaux, 
held by the Crown Prince, and are 
reported as capturing a few houses in the 
west part of the village. 


November 5.—The French drive the Ger- 
man forces from positions on the 
Bapaume road. Almost all of Saillisel, 
which adjoins Sailly, is taken by the 
Allies. At Verdun, the Allies add all 
of Vaux village and all of Damloup 
village to their gains. Near the Somme, 
the high ground near the Butte de 
Warlencourt is occupied by the Allies. 


November 6.—The Germans effect a suc- 
cessful counter-attack on the Somme by 
taking some ys the houses in Sailly- 
Saillisel and capturing some of the 
British ground in the region of the 
Butte de Warlencourt with 400 prison- 
ers, 300 of them French. Part of a 
trench on the southwest edge of the St. 
Pierre le Vaast Wood is also included 
in the Teutonic gains. Paris claims 
that these gains were made at tremen- 
dous German loss. 


November 7.—South of the Somme the 


French advance on a two-and-a-half- | 


mile front, taking Pressoir, Ablaincourt, 
and the cemetery of the latter town. 
Five hundred prisoners are captured. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


November 2.—From both Italian and 
Austrian sources comes news that the 
Italian offensive in the Géritz sector is 
bringing new successes to the Italians. 
Several important points on the Carso, 

east of Vallone, are reported taken, 
pee ol with 4,731 prisoners. Austria 
also loses the village of Bossvica. 


November 3.—General Cadorna’s offensive 
sweeps ahead as a number of points, 
fortified by the Austrians as defenses 
for Trieste, fall into Italian hands. 
Three thousand four hundred and 
ninety-eight additional prisoners are 
taken by the Italians, with many guns 
and much ammunition, reports Rome. 
It is also reported that Duino, on the 
Adriatic, has fallen, and at another 
point, the Italian forces penetrate a 
mile along the center of the Carso Pla- 
teau toward Castagnavizza, east of Hudi 
Log, whose outskirts were announced 
captured in the last offensive three 
weeks ago. 

November 4.—<As the Italian drive on 
Trieste increases in vigor, the Austrian 
authorities send several divisions of 
Hungarian troops from the Roumanian 
front to aid in Western defense, accord- 
ing to Rome. The total number of 
prisoners to daté exceeds 9,000, as 
the Italians take a position on the 
slopes of Cima di Bocche, in the Cadore 
region, storm trenches between Cer- 
toiba and Biglia, north of the Carso, 
only to lose them again to the Austrian 
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Made ONLY for FORD ROADSTERS 
1915-16-17 Models 
The “Koupet Top” is complete— 1 
your Ford a classy coupe. It weighs only five 


pounds more than your old top aaa wind-shield, 
and will outlast thegcar itself. 





The frame of the ‘‘Koupet Top” is of hard wood. 
Side panels and doors of glass and are quickly 
removable in warm weather. The doors slide open, 
but are adjustable by patented self-locking devices. 
They will not rattle. 


The wind-shield is of the newest double-acting, 
ventilating, automatic type, adjustable to any 
position. Jt will not rattle. The top and sides are 
covered with finest 32-0z. rubberized duck. (Sample 
on request.) 

Never before has so good a top been produced at 
so low a price. Ordera ““Koupet Top” now and 
get ready for blizzard weather. You can put it on 
your Own Car. — 

We have been making closed carriages for 60 
years. The ‘“‘Koupet Top” is our special pride. We 
are perfectly willing to refund your money if you 
are not absolutely satisfied with it. 

Price, F. O. B. Cars Belleville, $37.50 
Shipping Weight, 110 Ibs. 


HEINZELMAN Bros. CARRIAGE Co. 
115-24 Koupet Bldg., BELLEVILLE, ILL. A 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates, 










TYPEWRITERS ‘axeaey 
Buy Right From Our Own Factories 


And save $25 to $75 
Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, sane taareod and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch wece nd in tending 
cities. Send for latest book) 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., lac., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Give Her 
a Diamon 


NO MONEY DOWN 
6 Months to Pay # 
Genuine Perfect Cut< 


DIAMOND 


FREE EXAMINATION 

Diamonds make an elegant and noble gift. 
What could give more pleasure to your wife, 
sister, sweetheart or friend than a genuine 





















diamond? A gift that will last a lifetime and 
increase in value every year. 
We will send you any diamond you select. 


No Money in Advance— No Security— No 
Red Tape—We Trust You. You don’t pay 


a cent until you see and examine — article 

If not perfectly satisfied, send it hack. If it is 

satisfactory, pay for it on our easy monthly 

payment plan. 

TERMS AS LOW AS $1.50 PER MONTH 
We furnish a signed certificate guaranteeing 


the quality of every diamond 
Send for our Magnificent Catalog De Luxe 
No. 61 containing over 1.000 illustrations of 
Diamond Rings, Pins, Lavallieres, Bar Pins, 
ete., Watches, Pearls, Silverware and numer- 
ous other articles. Select an appropriate gift 
now for yourself or loved one. Pay later at 
convenient intervals, Send for catalog to- 
day. It’s free. 
L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 
2 and 4 Maiden Lane, New York city 
The World’s Greatest Diamond Merchants 


Beautiful Gift Book FREE 
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counter-attacks. Several other heights 
fall to the Italians in the Carso sector. 


November 5.—The Italian offensive against 
Trieste slows down somewhat as attacks 
northeast of Monfaleone fail. In the 
southern part of the Carso, Italian 
gains are extended and the invaders 
are reported digging themselves in. 
Two hundred more Teutonic prisoners 
are taken. 


November 6.—The Italians concentrate 
their forces in the recently taken posi- 
tions on the Carso, coming within range 
of Castagnavizza. 

November 7.—A dispatch from Rome 
states that an Austrian submarine and 
an Italian destroyer were sunk in a 
duel off Pola on October 16. The 
submarine had attacked a transport, 
which escaped. 

IN THE BALKANS 

November 2.—London announces that the 
Roumanians are still pushing the 
Teutons back in the Jiul Valley, adding 
to their booty of war materials in 
addition. The Servians report addi- 
tional advances along the Cerna, with 
the capture of some enemy trenches. 


Beaten by the rebels, the regular Greek 
troops retire from Katerina, in Saloniki, 
withdrawing to Larissa. The King 
orders the Royalists to resist the 
advance of the rebels at all costs. 


November 3.—London avers that the 

Roumanians are again on Transyl- 

vanian soil, thrusting back the Austrians 

at Table Butzi, fifteen miles east of 

Predeal Pass. Mount Siruil and Taturu- 
mio are retaken by the Roumanians, 


The British advance in eastern Mace- 
donia and take Alitsa. The forces are 
now seven miles from Bulgaria. 


November —-Von Falkenhayn’s forces 
are routed by the Roumanians in the 
northern passes, while from the Russian 
statement it is learned that Russian 
reenforcements are aiding in the de- 
fense of Kimpolung, threatened by the 
Teutons. The Roumanians in Tran- 
sylvania push north in the Teleageni 
Valley, capturing 107 prisoners and 
several guns. Gains are likewise made 
a few mileg east, on the west bank of 


the Buzeu. Von Falkenhayn takes a 
few positions in Roumania west of 
Predeal. 


November 5.—The Roumanian center, 
south of Kronstadt, is shattered by the 
Teutons as a peak and its entire sup- 
porting position is taken by the Austrian 
forces. One thousand seven hundred 
‘and forty-seven Roumanian prisoners 
are taken. To the eastward, Mount 
Rosea, recently taken from the Aus- 
trians, is lost again to them. 


November 6.—The Roumanians turn on 
von Mackensen in the Dobrudja, 
driving the Teutons from four villages, 
two of them on the Danube. On the 
Transylvanian front, the Austrians 
take La Omu, the highest peak of 
the Buzeu group of mountains. The 
Bavarian retreat in the Jiul Valley 
stops, and the pursued beat back the 
Roumanian advance toward the Szur- 
duk Pass and Transylvania. 

In an encounter between the Venizelist 
troops and the loyal troops sent to 
Katerina by the Greek King, two are 
killed and five wounded. The Ven- 
izelist forces are then withdrawn, out 
of a desire to avoid fighting among the 
Greeks, and French troops occupy the 
town. 

November 7.—General Sakharoff’s offen- 
sive in the Dobrudja is gaining strength, 
says London, as the invading German 
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Absolutely Most 


4 Amazing 
FILM “FORD 


Gallon of Record? 


Never before in any official Ford 
economy test has such a ‘stupe ndous record 
been made. No carburetor or economy device 
of any kind has ever come anywhere near ac- 
complishing this wonderful feat. A new means of 
saving gasoline money is now open for Ford owners 














SMASHED! 


3715 miles on one gallon of gasoline! 
An astounding feat. A Stromberg equipped Ford did 
it in an official economy test at Chicago, observed by 
I’. E. Edwards, representing the A. A. A. A model T 
1915 Ford, carrying three passengers and weighing 2,170 
pounds, made exactly 37,4; miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
This remarkable economy record was made under the very 
same every-day conditions the average driver encounters. 


43 miles an hour! 


without changing a single adjustment. In this same economy 
test this very same Ford was accelerated from a standing start to 25 miles 
an hour in exactly 11.4 seconds. Then it was speeded up to 43 miles an hour 

—wonderful flexibility and speed for a Ford car. No better actual money- 
paying investment can be made on your Ford than a Stromberg Carburetor. 
Send the coupon for yours today. 


Start Easy 


In Coldest Weather 


No more priming—no mers back-breaking 
cranking. Goodbye hard starting. Equip your Ford 
with the Stromberg Carburetor and start instantly 
in the coldest weather. At last one of the worst 
handicaps of Fords entirely banished. 


Try It 10 Days 


This test will cost you absolutely noth- 
ing. You take no risk. Attach the Stromberg 
yourself, 

Simply send us its low price, only $18, 
complete with all attachments. If you aren’t 
surprised and delighted beyond belief with the 
marvelous results and economy, you're an ex- 
ception, and we will instantly refund your 
money: Mail coupon now. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 


Dept. 1113, 64 East 25th Street, Chicago 


Tay 


STROMBERG 
CARBURETOR 


Greater 
Speed and Power 


35, 40,45 miles an hour with the very 
same Ford you now drive, All the speed you want. 

Send for a Stromberg Carburetor today 
on our 10 Days’ Trial Offer. Try the most severe 
tests you know. See how it takes the steepest hills 
with ease. Throttle-it down to a walk, then step 
on it suddenly and see how amazingly it steps 
away with never a sign of choking. - 

Use it ten full days. Then compare your 
gasoline expense. See how much it actually saves 
you. Enough to pay for itself in a short time. 
Thousands of Ford owners are making this test. 

7 a ee cee emer SN Nee me ae as | 
I Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. 1113, 64 E. 25th St., Chicago | 
Please send free literature and details of your | 
money back plan. 





Name 











St. Add. or R. F.D. 
City State 


(If you wish to try one op money back 
guarantee now, enc $18 
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W W: “The Doxology ’—‘“‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee ”— 
ho rote ** Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove ’’—*‘ A Charge ENGLISH 
to Keep I Have "’—‘* Asleep in Jesus, Blessed Sleep’ — ‘‘ Awake, My Soul, HYMNS 
Stretch Every Nerve’? —‘‘Blest Be The Tie That Binds’ — “ Rock 
of Ages Cleft for which in childhood we learn 
Me’? In fact, many of The Hymns and cherish through life; - her Pos 


which at the bier of some beloved one we listen to with moist eye ; which at the 
close of a happy Sabbath day we sung at the to hear them 
seashore, in the mountains or at the fireside, We Love sung again 
and again and never tire of them. Some of life’s tenderest chords are inseparably 
bound up with these hymns, so that in death they are the touchstones for sorrow- 
ing hearts that revere our memory. No book could afford you greater spiritual refreshment 
than just such a work as is here brought to your notice. Get it and read it; ? 
you’ll sing these hymns with new meaning in them—the hymns you love So Well bd 

Bishop Vincent says: ‘It is invaluable in promoting hymn services.” 

43> A book indispensable to a full appreciation of favorite hymns, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Samuel W. Duffield, 
D.D. cites in alpha- 
betical order the 
first lines of over 
1,600 hymns, giv- 
ing a brief biog- 
raphy of author and 
circumstances at- 
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and Bulgarian troops are pushed back 
along the entire front, following yester- 
day’ s sue cess against the German left 


Handle Orders, Billing, Shipping | SS mois 


e to the Roumanians is felt in six < counte r- 

attacks; both sides claiming victories 

One-third Faster in the Buzeu Valley. Berlin reports 

that further west the Germans con- 

tinue their way into Roumania, south- 

east of Red Tower Pass, taking 1,000 
prisoners. 
















Yes, and save money too. 
You can do it with our easy 
time-saving methods and the 





November 8.—Transylvania is again in- 
vaded, this time by a Russian Army, 
as the troops under General Lechitzky 
penetrate five miles into the Hungarian 

_province. At Belbor and Hollo, the 
Russians are reported ten miles east 
of the Maros River. In the Dobrudja, 
the Russians near Hirsova, on the 
Danube. Berlin reports that the Teu- 
tons have retaken parts of the positions 
at the Bozda Pass, in the Buzeu Valley, 
ending the Roumanian attempt to 
flank them. 


DUPLICATOR 
Hundreds of Manufacturers and Jobbers Save More Than 1/s 


There are many other jobs around your 
office which you can put on your Commercial 
Duplicator saving time and money. One 
boy or girl does it all. No type to set. No 
stencils tocut. Copies are made direct from 
original matter written with pencil, pen or 
typewriter. Reduces errors. The Com- 
mercial Duplicator is the easiest working, | 
fastest, most universally adaptable dupli- 
cating machine in the world. It will help 
you speed up your order, billing and ship- 
ping work, reduce errors and cut expense. 
Tell us how you do that work now and get 
our money-saving facts by. return mail. 
Write now. 


of the time formerly required for this work— it. 
and save delays, reduce errors, simplify de- 
tails, cut expense. One big concern with 
eight of our machines is filling orders one- 
third faster and has eliminated 37 typists and 
8 checkers. Many manufacturers get copies 
of ordersfor shop foremen, billing, bookkeep> 
ing, draymen, shipping, bills of lading, etc., 
all with one writing and without carbon 
paper. The saving of time is always import- 
ant; the saving of money frequently pays for 
the machine in 30 days. 

Quicker handling, reduced labor and less ex- 
pense are all possible in your order, billing 
and shipping departments and we can prove 





EASTERN FRONT 


November 3.—The Russians operating 
near Kovel retake part of the trenches 
on the west bank of the Stokhod, which 
were lost last week. 


November 4.—In renewed battle in Galicia, 
the Teutons win back positions on the 
Narayuvka, which threatened Halicz. 


November 6.—The Austrians enter Rus- 
sian trenches in the Kirlibaba region, 
but are later driven out, as fierce fight- 
ing continues on the Dedul Height, in 
the Karpathians. 


Duplicator Manufacturing Co., 511 Commercial Duplicator Building, Chicago 
Sales Agents in All Principal Cities 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 
While Motoring, Driving, Hunting and 
Enjoying Outdoor Life by Wearing Leonard’s 


_woot Lined Adirondack Foot Warmers 
LEA $1. 50 Men, women and 
} 


Postaaid children enjoy the 














You Need This New Book 





English Grammar Simplified 






November.7.—A small Russian bridge-head 
on the Stokhod is taken by the German 








by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and simply 
without pedantic rules and discussions. Common- 
sense explanations of all the points that puzzle, ar- 
ranged in aform so easily accessible that the an- 
swer to any question, even the smallest detail, can 
be found in a moment. It isa grammar authority 
particularly developed as a handy reference for 
men and women who need a simple, immediate an- 
swer whenever a doubtful point arises in their use 
of English. A handy volume, cloth bound, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 
“Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.” 
—Evening Sun, New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


comfort they give. 
Heavy sheepskin, wool lined, 
ten inches high. Give shoe 
size and state whether to be 
worn over shoes or hose. 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
backscta “gloves. ’and catalog 
mittens, moccasins etc. E 
W. C. LEONARD & Co. 
35 Main St., Saranac Lake, N.Y 


























Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press$5. Lar- 
A ger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for catalogue presses, TYPE, cards. 
THE PRESS CO. D-23. MERIDEN. CONN. 








AHE truly great in letters, 


November 


General Ancelin, 


November 4.—The 


forces, with a number of prisoners. 


GENERAL 


3.—Berlin announces a suc- 
cessful raid on small British shipping 
by German naval craft, in which several 
steamers were stopt and searched, and 
two of them brought into a German 
port. The raiders were fruitlessly 
shelled by four British cruisers on 
the return journey. 

who led the attack and 
capture of Fort Douaumont, dies in 
Paris of his wounds. He was in charge 
of the reorganization & the French 
cavalry before the outbreak of the war. 


German submarine 
activity continues as five more vessels 
are reported sunk, including one Brit- 
ish steamer and four neutral boats. 
Lloyd’s of London gives the total of 
neutral vessels sunk by Germans 
thus far in the war as 308, of which 168, 
almost half the total loss, were Nor- 
wegian vessels; the United States 
lost two. 


November 5.—London reports that a Ger- 
man submarine was stranded on the 
Danish coast on November 4, and that 
the crew, forced to abandon it, blew 
it up. 

Two more British vessels, with a com- 
bined tonnage of about 10,000 tons, are 
reported by Lloyd’s as sunk. 

In a joint manifesto by the Emperors of 
Germany and Austria, the ancient King- 
dom of Poland is revived and Polish 
autonomy reestablished. The Kingdom 
is proclaimed with due ceremony in 
Lublin and Warsaw. The definite 
territorial limits of the new nation are 
not yet set, according to the procla- 
DENVER mation, and will not be until after 

1636 California St, the close of the war. Constitutional 

1911 bie Soest rule and a national army will be 

established at once, however. The 
| joint opinion of other States, neutrals 


music are never 
provincial. They have a 
message for the world, and the 
world listens. The Baldwin Piano 


art, or 








speaks in a tone that appeals to 





all humanity. It is the American 
instrument that has become a world 
favorite. The admiration forit abroad 
as at home attests its leadership. 


Send for The Book of the Baldwin 
The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
142 W. Fourth Street 323S. Wabash Ave, 1111 Olive St. 665 Fiith Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
310 Sutter Street 18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave, 

















ons members of the Entente, is said to 
be that Poland is captured territory and 
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the new Kingdom is to be refused 
recognition. 

November 7.—The P. & O. liner Arabia, 
carrying 540 passengers, is sunk, un- 
warned, by a submarine, says London, 
while on her way from New South 
Wales to London. Passengers and 
crew are reported saved. 

Dispatches from Cardiff, Wales, state that 
the Lanao, a ship of Philippine registra- 
tion, and flying an American flag, was 
sunk off the Portuguese coast on 
October 28, by a German submarine. 


FOREIGN 
November 2.—Villistas take Parral, ac- 
cording to bulletins received at El Paso, 
and it is also rumored that they have 
taken Jiminez. 


November 3.—Prince Hirohito, eldest son 


of the Mikado, is formally installed 


and recognized as Crown Prince and 
heir to the throne of Japan. The 
occasion is marked by extreme ceremony 
and national celebration. 

November 5.—Francis, Cardinal Della 
Volpe, Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Index, dies at Rome, aged seventy- 
two. 

The reelection of President Mario G. 
Menocal over Dr. Alfredo Zayas is 
assured by returns received by the 
Cuban Secretary of the Interior, accord- 
ing to a statement made by his assistant 
in Havana. 


November 7.—Wu Ting-fang, formerly 
Chinese Minister to the United States, 
is appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs 
‘by the Chinese President. The ap- 
pointment is ratified by the Parliament 
practically unanimously. 

November 8.—The Hearst papers are 
refused the privileges of the Canadian 
mails, and are prohibited from cireula- 
‘tion in Canada. The French author- 
ities follow the lead of the British and 
refuse the International News Service 
the use of the French cables for trans- 
mitting news. 

DOMESTIC 


November 3.—Victor Carlstrom_ breaks 
the record for long-distance flying in 
a trip from Chicago to New York. 





He travels at an average of 137 miles ° 


an hour for 315 miles during a part 
of the flight. 


November 5.—Six men are killed and forty 
wounded as citizens and officials of 
Everett, Wash., attempt to prevent 
the landing at the town wharf of a 
party of I. W. W. agitators who had 
come from Seattle to speak during the 
shingle strike in Everett. The visitors 
return to Seattle. 

November 7.—Henry W. Ranger, one of 
America’s foremost marine and land- 
scape-painters, dies in New York, aged 
fifty-eight. 


THE NATIONAL ELECTIONS OF NOV. 7 


Practically complete returns indicate the 
reelection of Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, 
to the Presidency, over Charles Evans 
Hughes, Republican. The control of Con- 
gress is doubtful, with the possibility of 
a Republican House and a Democratic 
Senate. The following Senators are elected: 

Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst, D. 

Arkansas—William F. Kirby, D. 

California—Hiram W. Johnson, R. 

Connecticut—George P. McLean, R. 

Florida—Park Trammell, D. 

Indiana—Harry S. New, R. 

Maine—Frederick Hale, R. 

Massachusetts—Henry Cabot Lodge, R. 

Michigan—Charles E. Townsend, R. 

Minnesota—Frank B. Kellogg, R. 

Mississippi—John Sharp Williams, D. 

Missouri—James A. Reed, D. 



































Muscle power 


Several hundred times 
his own weight a man can 
lift with a little hand-screw 
—a jack. 

Applying the same sort 
of leverage, the worm-drive 
of a Packard motor truck 
makes the utmost use of 
the great power which the 
engine develops. 


It takes hold without slip 
or jerk or lost motion. It 
works silently—in a bath 
of clean oil that provides 
continuous and perfect 
lubrication. It gives more 


ee OR 














utmost when it uses the worm-drive 
principle—so does motor power 


Ask the man who owns one 


accomplishes its 


miles and more tonnage per 
gallon of gasoline because 
it turns more of the motor’s 
power into transportation. 


It keeps on economizing 
because its efficiency never 
falls off. It is practically 
wear-proof and fool-proof. 


Seven worm-drive Pack- 
ard models—one to six and 
one-half tons. The one best 
truck for every hauling 
service. Let one of our 
experts help you choose, 
Write Detroit or telephone 
the nearest Packard branch. 






































THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO OOST 
Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet 

(naked flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 








ones Mr. Homer Smith, W yoming, Del., writes: 
P “ Sy “We have used your Giant Heater in our home 
{ SS five years and are certain it saves us & ton of coal 


X © a year, besides its convenience.’ 

SENT POSTPAID, BLACK IRON, $1.00; 
Pens BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00. 

ae re Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed FREE. 
THE GIANT HEATER 00., 864 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
















Black 
Sheepskin 29C | _ Pigskin 
With Pocket With Pocket 5 
for Pen Knife 400 | for Pen Knife 69€ 
Saves clothes and handbag from wear, keeps 
keys from rusting and tangling, and is neat 
case to carry. eee with key ring. 











PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 


A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
and professional photographer. Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printing, etc. Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 50 cents net, by mail 54 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. , 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


4 “wx GOOD ENGLISH tc: 75. 


——=="| “Watch-Your-English” 
[rautty | Handbooks 
| DICTION | Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of “The 
Standard Dictionary.” Depend 
able and sure guides to the cor 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
answers to the little “‘puzzlers” 
in English which come up every 
day. Four voape s each com 
plete in itself: ‘Faulty Diction,” 
how to correct it—*‘Better Say,” 
ways to improve your language- 
“Foreign Phrases” in daily use 
“Helpful Hints” toward better 
English. Cloth, 25c eac h, or all 
four in neat box for 75c. We pay 
carriage. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 












































Dept. 875, New York 
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Montana—H. L. Myers, D. Full of "Ideas 
d 









Nebraska—Gilbert M. Hiteheock, D. gn 
Nevada—Key Pittman, D. Well Worth 


New Jersey—J. S. Frelinghuysen, R. 
New Mexico—A. A. Jones, D. 

New York—wWilliam M. Calder, R. 
North Dakota—Porter J. McCumber, R. 























all . 
=~ > Ohio—Atlee Pomerene, D. 
o Pennsylvania—Philander C. Knox, R. 
= Fi, Rhode Island—P. G. Gerry, D. 
o ray Tennessee—K. D. McKellar, D. 
- Texas—Charles A. Culberson, D. 
Me Vermont—Carroll S. Page, R. 
~ § | Washington—Miles Poindexter, R. 
= West Virginia—Howard Sutherland, R. 
e& d Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette, R. 
>} > Wyoming—J. B. Kendrick, D. 
~ r . ° . Ri 
- The following Governors are elected: : Ar EEE 
© <a Arizona........George W. P. Hunt... .D. = _ ore 
~~ Arkansas.......C. M. Brough......... D. Sw 
= © | ES ON eee Sea ee D. 
ay | ns ss «ee ee OE. 6. 5 oe E NGINEERS 
te 5 | Delaware. .....John G. Townsend... ..R. 
se i.) USS Sidney J..Catts...... Pro. WIL H ELP YOU 
rh | Georgia........ Huen Dorsey... ..j.... D. - 
ot | SSReeee Oe eee R. bs ak 
ss = Illinois......... Frank O. Lowden......R. B ld Yi B ld Ri ht 
ae Indiana: ......é. P:-Goodrich.......-R. ul our Dullain I 
AS re y ardi > . ° ° ° 
ws) = ~ pate Spakaimaedchee W. L. Harding - te te R. Not only right in construction but right 
co. |} Kansas....... .Arthur Capper*....... t. . pai —— 
= Me. (Sept. 12). .Carl E. Milliken....... q me oar ee 
a > Mass.......... S.W. McCall*......._R. ee eee eS eee 
. — ° P “ae ney saved $50,000 by having Ferro engineers 
p 5 Michigan. .....A. E. Sleeper..........R. ee, ee a Auster toteene, 
ao oO Minnesota. ....J. A. A. Bumquist*. ...R. Ferro engineers built the Puritan Food Products 
po ~—% Missouri F. D. Gardner D Co. building at a saving “= 5.6% ~~~ the 
. . te ye ¥ M r a A eeen  Te ae original guaranteed price. And soit goes. You get 
- 2. Montana poet. Samuel V . Stew art..... D. your money's worth in a Ferro Concrete building. 
4s Nebraska... . . . Keith ROWED 56.0332 60 D. Whether you have in mind a factory, warehouse, 
¢ = New Hampshire.Henry W. Keys. Mpbe 2 office building, hotel or any good-sized structure, 
New Jersev Walter E. Edge z you will find some real meat in ‘Building Your 
ae > eget —— - dea per : Building Right.’’ Sent gralis to company officials 
New Mexico. . -E. C. de Bacay. seeeee Dz and executives. Kindly address Dept. B. 
New York. ..:..Chas. S. Whitman*....R. EN Fee 
N. Caroiina.. ..T. W. Bickett......... D. pile 
N. Dakota. ....Lynn Frazier.........R. te- re 


Rhode island. RL. Becekman®,...R- | LERRO=@ONCRETE 


What Your S. Carolina..... Richard I. Manning*. . D. CONSTRUCTION 














£4: S. Dakota......Peter Norbeck........ v. TNT 
Handwriting Reveals | Tennessee... ... Thomas C. Rye*...... D. bento —_ 
A 32-page booklet delineating and inter- Texas lad ae . James E. Ferguson. ; aan 
preting nearly every style of handwriting. You 2 eee Simon Bamberger. ... .D. 
will doubtless recognize your own style among Vermont....... Horace F. Graham... . R. 
the fifty specimens shown. Washington. ...Henry McBruce....... R. 
Copy will be sent with samples of 12 different | W. Virgmia.. . . John J. Cornwell. ..... D. 
patterns of the Spencerian Pens on receipt of | Wisconsin... ...Emanuel L. Philipp*.. . R. 
10 cents. * Reelected. + Probably Reelected. 


State-wide prohibition appears to have 
earried Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and perhaps Michigan. Utah elects a ‘‘dry”’ 
legislature, and Florida a Prohibitionist 
Governor. 

Woman suffrage is lost in West Virginia 
and probably also in South Dakota. 


WARNING! ap any —— pecambie 


Highest Award, Gol 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 


The Most Useful 
Christmas 


Gift 


= 





























hey male alvch 
sth 







Swindlers are at work throughout the : gs . 
I have built a new “1900"’ power washing ma- 





| country soliciting subscriptions for popular chine. I consider this machine the most wonder- 

Whe Gecnset aad , periodicals. We urge that no money be ful — os put - es market. ws * 

; me mee a1 tps . Ava — ath. entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 

attractive assortment | paid to strangers even tho they exhibit strongest and most durable machine made. It is 

A we have ever offered | printed matter apparently authorizing psc on : nga: new pe ge | = 

: guarantee that this machine will not tear clothes, 

. Here is a Christmas Gift that is really useful—one that | them to represent us, and especially when Greair besecs Os fray the edges of the most delicate 
isin big demand. Thousands of business men, shoppers || | they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE fabric. It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
ketstothe finest laces without damage to the goods. 


and people in all walks of life are using them and many ad 4 . 
more are going to select them this year as Christmas gifts. Literary Dicest mailing list showing 7 hi hi , 

° P ae ° 1is new ‘“‘1900"’ washing machine can be con- 
THE ROBINSON REMINDER dates of expiration of subscriptions is never nected with any electric socket instantly and is 


No more lost memoranda. The pages are couponed; 17 any . at] P oy, started and stopped by a “‘little twist of the wrist”’ 
put each note on a separate coupon and tear it out when given out to any one for collection of re- and it will do vom washing for 2 cents a week. 


| 
| 
it ceases to be of value. The pads are enclosed in a | rale > . “0 . _ ; " Fran 
handsome leather case. Large size, 3'2 in. x7 in., 6 cou- | newals. Be tte a send subsc riptions direct, I also make a lighter power machine which can 
pons to the page, with pocket for special papers and one | | Or postpone giving your order until you can be run by water orelectric power. On most of these 
extra filler—$1-00. New fillers, 90c per doz. | . . 5 ‘ : machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
Vest Pocket Size, 3 in. x 5in., four coupons to the page, || | Make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- macnt : Sy 4, ssi aga 
with one extra filler, 75c; with 6 extra fillers, $1.00 | “e * “ted Cass all oi “i feed in the clothes and this power wringer wi 
New fillers, 70c per dos. pect that the members of your community squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you = 
adies’ Shopping List—2%*{ in. x 334 in.—3 coupons to an : ae | ) las ° be astonished. It will save 50% time, money anc 
the page, with extra pad and pencil, $1.00. New fillers, ad being sw indled, notify say chief of labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
60c per dozen. Name in gold on cover, 25c extra. police or sheriff, and the publishers, and wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
Besides these regular styles we are introducing several A ° ° fer, < I guar: 2e th -rfect working of acl 
new ones, especially for the Christmas trade. arrange another interview with the agent prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 
Genuine*Seal, large size. .. .. $2.50 Vest pocket size. .. . $2.00 ee . or wr Sat : I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
Calf Finish, large size....... 2.00 Vest pocket size. ... 1.75 | at which you can take such action jointly You do not need to pay a penny until you are sat- 


: 1.7% 
Russia Alligator, large size... 1.50 Vest pocket size. ... 1.25 as May seem proper. isfied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
eit stpeaanaars ORDER ” WONcE -caesaptiae — today for illustrated catalog. Address H. L. Barker, 
STATIONERS:—Write for special discounts. “Order at once and Funk & WacGnatis Company , 6306 Court St,, Binghamton, N. Y.., or, if you live 
Snag 9 Aevhew ss hee tage elie 354-360 Fourth Avenue in Canada, write to the Canadian ‘‘1900”" Washer 
7 Co., 6306 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Robinson Manufacturing Co., Dept. L, Westfield, Mass. || | New York City 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Ingalls Building, 
thio. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice Soca ee: 
will be taken of anonymous communications. son, Architects 
‘ Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Consider 


your Roof as 
an Investment 


D.—‘‘ Which_ is 
‘The 


“R. L. F.,” Aberdeen, 8. 
correct: ‘The Woman's Auxiliary’ or 
Women’s Auxiliary’?’’ 





As the Auxiliary is composed of a number 
of women, the correct expression to use is ‘‘The 
Women’s Auxiliary.” 

“J. P. B.,”’ Fort Worth, Texas.—‘‘‘ Did you 
ever notice that the fellow who makes a business 
of minding his own business usually has the most 
business to mind?’ I maintain that the above is 
properly punctuated; my friend says not—that 
it should end with a period. What about it?”’ 

The sentence is correctly punctuated. As it 
begins with an interrogative word, it should end 
with an interrogation point. 


“ 














“F. C.,"" Oshawa, Ont., Can.—‘‘Can you tell 
me the name of the author and the poem in which 
the following appears?—‘ For what know they of 
England who only England know?’”’ 


HEN you buy a roof, gauge the importance of correct seléefion 
by the values to be safeguarded. Then judge the roof’s economy, 
by its resistance to fire, time and the elements—by its life in. 


The lines to which you refer were written by service and the cost of its repairs. 


Rudyard Kipling. ¥en can Sad the ogee On every count—positive protection, durability sand year-aher-yea 
rendering in ‘ Barrack-t com Ballads under the economy, your logical choice lies in the line of - r-yeay 
title, ‘‘The English Flag. Stanza one runs 

as follows: 

“Winds of the World, give answer? They are JOHNS-~ LE 


whimpering to and fro— 
And what should they know of England who 
‘ only England know? 
The poor little street-bred people that vapor 
and fume and brag, 
They are lifting their heads in the stillness to 
yelp at the English flag.” 


“Ww. J. C.,” Milwaukee, Wis.—‘‘ Will you 


be good enough to inform me when Flag day 
was first observed, where, and by whom?”’ ° 





ASBESTOS ROOFING 


these roofings defy time and never require) 
Weather-proof and) 


-M) 


Based on Asbestos, 
painting or coating, even after years of service. 
fire-resistant, they constitute real roofing economy. And each J- 
Roofing is vouched for by 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


‘—the obligation voluntarily assumed by a nationally-known institdy 
tion to see to it that the J-M Roofing you buy gives you the servic ¢ 
promised for it. An exclusive system of registration registers your 
roofing in our records and places it in our care. 


“ Flag-raising day is one of the youngest of 
our national anniversaries, but is fast finding a 
large place in the hearts of the American people, 
especially in the schools. The day was first 
recognized June 14, 1894, when the Governor 
of New York ordered that the Stars and Stripes 
be raised on all public buildings in the State 
on June 14, 1897, the one hundred and seventeenth 
anniversary of the adoption by Congress of our 
present national flag. This action the Governor 
took at the request of the ‘Sons of the Revolution.’ 
Flag-raising day was also fittingly observed in 
Philadelphia on the same date by request of the 
‘Colonial Dames of America.’ The Revolutionary 
statesmen, in session in the old City Hall at | 
Philadelphia, in 1777, appointed a committee to | 
consider and report on the subject of a general | 
standard for the troops of all the colonies. On | 
June 14 of that year, Congress passed the famous 
resolution that the flag of the United States be 
thirteen stripes alternately red and white, and 
that the union be thirteen white stars on a blue 
field, representing a new constellation. Tradi- 
tion says that Gen. George Washington, who 
was a member of the committee with Robert 
Morris and Colonel Ross, took a rough sketch of 
the proposed design to a Mrs. John Ross, an 
upholsterer, who was noted for her neatness as a 
She lived on Arch Street, and her 


There is a J-M Asbestos Roofing for every purpose—for flat roofs} 
J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing; for sloping roofs, J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing; for skeleton construction, J-M Corrugated Asbestos) 
Roofing ; for homes, J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. Your architect) 
\probably has details—if not, write the nearest J-M Branch.. 

J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined, approved and 


labeled by the Underwriter's Laboratories, Inc., under 
the direction ofthe National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., New York 


Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 
ew Yor! Pittsburgh St. Louis 








San Francisco 


‘Boston 
Toronto 


Chicago 























"Multiply Your LANGUAGE-POWER by HUNDREDS 


We could go to almost any length in our enthusiasm for an adjective to properly describe the power of the 
Funk & Wagnalls NEW DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY to develop your ability to write and talk TO 
THE POINT! Some folks are worrying through on a two horse-power verbal capacity—others can speak and 
write at eight or ten horse-power, and some at about twenty. The sy nonym department of this wonderful 
new book will immediately place at your fingers’ ends JUST THE RIGHT “pig 4 with which to express a 
given idea or make a desired meaning clear. It will add power, and then MORE POWER, to your ability to 
speak and write clear, convincing English. It will put you in the high-speed, 60 horse-power class. 


You Need This Handy New 





seamstress. 


patriotic pilgrims. The story runs that the stars 





in the design had six points; but Mrs. Ross al-lay’, 1 a-lé’; 2 4-la’, of. Gataxen’, AL-LAY’ING.] 
much preferred stars with five points. So, with Za calm the violence or reduce the intensity of; re- Desk Standard Dictionary 


2. To lay to rest; pacify; calm. 3t. To 


a few clips of her scissors, she deftly cut out a lay aside; put down; overthrow; annul. [< a-? + AS. No handy abridged and right-up-to-the- 





home still stands, a shrine frequently visited by 
| 





five-pointed star for her illustrious callers, who, lecgan, lay.] desk dictionary con- minute—witness such 
a aes oar ‘ 3 Syn.: abate, alleviate, appease, assuage, calm, com tains so much of ready entries as Battle of the 
satisfied of its greater beauty, ceptec , . pose, ; E 

satisile s & auty, ac pte 1 the lessen, lighten, mitigate, moderate, mollify, pacify, palliate, value and absolute de- Marne, Razing of Lou- 
change. Mrs. Ross made a flag which was quiet, reduce, relieve, soften, soothe, still, tranquilize. To] pendability tothe busy vain, Bombardment of 
‘ “Ove , Sg i . allay is to lay to rest, quiet, or soothe that which is excited. € 8g Y 

i SS. q Ss : g , an, 2 80, 

approved by Congress. It was raised at once To alleviate is to lighten a'burden. We allay suffering by man, Treats ),000 


in Philadelphia, and the design copied everywhere 
by the patriots. When Kentucky and Vermont 
were admitted into the Union in 1794, the Stars 
and Stripes were each increased to fifteen; but, 
in 1818, Congress voted to restore the original 
thirteen stripes and to add a new star on the 
4th of July following the admission of each 
new State. The observance of Flag-raising day 
in our public schools is very general, and is at 
once a delightful and efficient means of inspiring 
the rising generation with the noble sentiment 
of patriotism.’-—Deem's Holy-Days and Holidays. 


using means to soothe and tranquilize the sufferer; we al- 
leviate suffering by doing something toward removal of the 
cause, so that there is less to suffer; we allay rage or panic; 
we alleviate poverty, but do not allay it. Pacify, directly 
from the Latin, and appease, from the Latin through the 
French, signify to bring to peace; to mollify is to soften; to 
mitigate is to make mild; we mollify a harsh disposition or 
temper, mitigate rage or pain. To calm, quiet, or tranquilize 
is to make still; compose, to adjust to a calm and settled 
condition; to soothe (originally to assent to, humor) is to 
bring to pleased quietude. We allay excitement, appease 
& tumult, calm agitation, compose our feelings or counte- 
nance, pacify the quarrelsome, quiet the boisterous or clamor- 
ous, soothe grief or distress. Compare ALLEVIATE.—Ant.: 
agitate, arouse, excite, fan, kindle, provoke, rouse, stir, 





stir up. 








wo.ds and phrases— 
has 1,200 illustrations. 
On your desk it will 


Note the Care- 
ful Treatment 





< 
readily settle questions 
relating to spelling— 
pronunciation—correct 
English—American his- 
tory—English History 
—Geography—Science 
— Biography— Litera- 
ture, etc., etc. It is new 


of Synonyms 
and Antonyms 








Rheims, etc. Large 
octavo, cloth, $1.50 
net; with thumb notch 
index, $1.80. Half- 
Leather, indexed $2.25; 
postage 16c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


\ 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
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A Long Look Ahead 


A stage has been reached in this bull market 
when it is desirable for investors to look further 
than the immediate future. 


To regulate your investment position prop- 
erly . should have a fair understanding not 
merely of the possibilities of further war profits 
but of the conditions which will govern business 
after the war. 





We have outlined our views on problems of 


the future in a chart with an interesting ex 
SPECIALISTS IN 


(Co. 
Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Send for Circular No. S9 


John Muir & 














$100 BONDS 


of well known | | 
issues, and of a | | 
class, legal for 
investment by 
Trustees and 
Savings Banks. 


MERRILL, 
LYNCH 
& CO. 


Members 
New York 
Stock Exchange 
7 Wall St. 
New York 


List L. D. sent on request 

















SOUND FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We pay 6° Secured by Oklahoma 
Farms worth three times the value 
of the loan. The demand for these 


first mortgages in unsettled times 
indicates their unusual 


stability. 
First Mortgages do not shrink in 
value—they are safe and sure. In- 
terest always paid date it is due. 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and not a single 
cent lost to any investor or a single 
foreclosure sale made, Isn't a first 
mortgage the right investment for 
you? Write for booklet describing 
methods, and lists of loans from 
$300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
31 State National Bank Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














If you wish an absolutely safe invest- 
ment paying 314% every six months, write for 
further particulars. | 
Reliance Homestead Association, New Orleans, La. | 











Graffco VISE SIGNALS 


| 
wg! 
| 
| 


attach instantly and form a positive 

—always in place—of every business detail. 
Collections, deliveries, follow-up systems, ad 
vertising and every other matter, is instantly 


anh sully ‘regaled by this simple signal 
Send for free samples. 

George B. Graff Company 
294 a ai Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Gr: » Vise Index Tabs and 
Steel-Tye’’ E ta tthe Envelopes 

















BOTTOM 
Knocked out 
of Typewriter Prices! 


If you are the least bit interested in owning 
a Standard Visible Typewriter ata price much 
lower than you ever imagined, on monthly payments so 
small you won't miss it, write tod yr our famous fre< 
book, explaining our “Direct to You’’ plan. 

We ship you this latest No. 5 Model Standard Oliy 
Visible Typewriter with automatic spacer, back-spacer and 
in-built tabulator on a trial without any deposit or 
c. 0. If delighted after using, send us a little each 
month until it is yours. Otherwise, send it back at our 
expense and we won't even ask you why. 


FREE! Carrying Case, Tools and complete Ac- 

cessories to 500 who will test this 
Oliver at our risk But first get our confidential 
cut price and catalog Write at once. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
Dept. 5938, 1510 Wabash Ave., Chicago (384) 


A Little 













Each 


Month 















1916 








INVESTMENTS 


~AND - FINANCE 
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PRESI- 


THE STOCK-MARKET IN 
that Presidential years have 


DENTIAL YEARS 
N been bull years—at least in 


OTING 

usually 
their later months—Thomas L. Sexsmith, 
in The Magazine of Wall Sireet, raises the 
question, and answers it in part with 
the diagram printed below, whether the 
stock-market really helps to forecast the 
results of Presidential elections. He thinks 


Market in Presidential Years. 
ing Rails. 


1896 





55 
50 





it not surprizing, considering the funda- 
mental conditions, that the year 1916 
should have been thus far ‘‘one of the 
most bullish in recent market history.” 
Two of the greatest bull markets within 
the memory of Wall Street men came 
in Presidential years, that is, in 1904 and 
1908. Indeed, Presidential years, te the 
number of five immediately before the 
present, “‘have all had exceedingly sharp 
advancing markets in the months just 
preceding the election.’’ So that the pres- 





oa choice of Mr. 


ent year becomes the sixth that has shown 
this characteristic. Mr. Sexsmith thinks 
something should be set down to the fact 
that as an element of uncertainty prevails 
everywhere in such years the opportunity 
for speculation becomes larger. His dia- 
gram, as will be seen, shows the course of 
the stock- market during the twelve 
months of each Presidential year back to 
and ineluding 1896. The prices of twenty 
representative standard rails were taken 
in order to arrive at a composite price, the 
course of which could be indicated in 
black lines. 

Commenting on this diagram, Mr. Sex- 
smith remarks that something more than 
a foundation of good crops, good business, 
and ease in money are necessary in pro- 
ducing a bull market in a Presidential year 
There must be in addition ‘‘something to 
stimulate the speculative imagination,” 
something of the quality of subtle excite- 
ment, of supprest emotion, of impending 
change, such as is characteristic of a Presi- 
dential campaign. There must, however, 
be a solid foundation on which to build 
that is, there must be good crops, ease ,in 
money, and good business. Mr. Sexsmith 
then presents in a few paragraphs a sort of 
stock-market history of the past six Presi- 
dential years as follows: 

‘Year 1896—The low point of the aver- 
age marke t was reac shed August 8, at 41.86, 
the lowest in many years. The nomination 
of Mr. Bryan and the ascendency of the 
free-silver forces in the Democratic party 
gave the country’s financial and business 
interests a genuine ‘scare.’ But the expert 
and some say extremely ‘ practical’ manage- 
ment of Mr. Hanna insured the election of 
Mr. McKinley, and by the tenth of No- 
vember the market had rallied to 56.80. 
A good corn-crop helped also, and business 
in general improved. 


‘Year 1900—The market had been in 


reaction from April 4 to December 22, 
1899. The early part of the Presidential 
year 1900 was therefore used in prepara- 
tion for the large advance which began 
on June 23. The advance continued 
throughout the last half of the year, and 
by January 12, 1901, the average market 
had advanced to 98, which was a remark- 


able gain in so short a time, being ap- 
proximately 25 points on the averages. 
That meant 50 to 100 points for some of 
the most active stocks. President Mc- 
Kinley was reelected, crops were large, 
and business very good. 

“Vear 1904—On January 23 of this 
year began a new bull movement of vast 
proportions. Again the factor of good 
crops, large railroad earnings, and com- 
paratively plentiful money supply made 
the advancing markets possible, and the 
Republicans, under the leadership of Mr. 
Roosevelt, were continued in power. 

‘Year 1908—The -earlier months of 
1908 were given over to cleaning up the 
driftwood from the market wrecks of the 
panic year preceding it. The real bull 
market of the year did not begin until 
September 22, when the average figures 
stood at 104.39. By January 1909, the 
advance had earried them to ‘above 120, 
and on August 22 of the same year the 
historical high for the averages w as reached 
at 134.38. Crops and business again 
were good, and the Republicans, with Mr. 

Taft as their candidate, and also the per- 
Roosevelt, were once 
more successful. 

“Year 1912— nine months of 
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Ghe tob ACCO with a flavor so 
delicate —yet full—that it might 
be called “rich-mildness "az 





IS¢ 


In the cream- 
colored, nut- 
brown tin 


~ 
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alone, you might tire of it. “Mild- 
alone” tobaccos do not wear well. 
And “over-rich” tobaccos are almost 
as discouraging, for they surfeit the 
palate in time as you've probably found. 


|’ Harmony Pipe Blend were mild 


The charm of Harmony Pipe Blend is 
in the happy balance of its several Im- 
ported and Domestic tobaccos—so in- 
timately blended that you cannot tell 
where mildness leaves off and richness 


begins. 


You will only know, and care, that 
you are getting, for the first time in the 
history of tobacco blending, a flavor so 
agreeable and so unusual that it might 
well be called “rich-mildness.” 


Surely, it would please you, wouldn't 
it, to find a tobacco like Harmony Pipe 
Blend that never grew tiresome. 


kigget € Myers Tobacco &. 


= — ) , , Bh 
To be had at clubs, hotels and most tobaccontsts 





OR WE WILL SEND IT TO YOU. If your dealer cannot supply you, enclose 15 cents in stamps, and we will 
send you promptly this full-sized one-eighth pound tin, postage prepaid. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Your Grandpa Knows Us 





SMITH BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely Pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 





From One-Horse Shay 
to Ninety-Horse Motor 


"ER muddy roads and cobbled streets, rickety-bang, 
rambled the old shay to the village store—Grandpa 
with the reins, the boys on back. A week's supply 
of S. B. Cough Drops—the Family Doctor—and 
we were on our way home again. From that day to 
this, Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops have been a 
household word—and necessity. 
your mouth at bedtime to loosen the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Pougnkeepsie 
Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and Lasses Kisses 





Put a Drop in 


INE 
ICKEL 

















his puzzled, anxious Mother will find a 


friend in need in this handy little book, 


The Health-Care of the Baby 


by Louis Fischer, ad es oe famous child- 
and com- 





Fives directions in the treat: eative trou 
les, convulsions, colic, croup, earache, poisoning, 
accidents,ete.,ete. Cloth bound,75e: by ‘mail, S3c. 
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“ ° ogo ”? 
System Simplified”—Free 

We will mail to any professional or business man our 

new system booklet, key charts, and free samples of 


Moore Push-Pins 


Push-less Hangers, and Maptacks, so absolutely necessary in | 


the up-to-date office or home. 
10c pkts. f) 
P Everywhere 
1 
or heavy pictures. chy mail (J } 


Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points 
MOORE PUSH.- PIN CO., Dept. 33, Philadelphia 








Moore Push-less Hange rs, 4 sizes 
| The Hanger with the Tw .- 








- Aclean wound heals rapidly. 





Prevent infection of cuts and 
Foy ectsy (patsy enrages Ceyiey oehimbtcat ace 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 
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this year were more bullish than bearish, 
the dominant trend for the whole period 
being upward. October 4 saw high figures 
for the year in the average market, while 
prices were still near their highest one 
month later. On the success of the Demo- 
cratic party, and the knowledge that its 
success meant radical tariff changes, the 
market sold off sharply, closing at the low- 
est for the year. ‘Good crops made the 
early advance logical, but the market 
throughout the first nine months of 
laborious advances and easy declines ex- 


hibited all the characteristics of urgent 
distribution. 
“Year 1916—The present year has so 


far lived up to tradition. First came the 
goodly decline from the opening of the year 
slightly above 108 to the April low of just 
below 100. That low point really marked 
the end of the nine months’ reaction from 
the high of the 1915 bull market, made dur- 
ing the month of October. The early 
summer months which followed gave op- 
portunity for preparation for the bull 
market begun on August 9, and which 
reached its highest point on September 29. 
While the fundamental factor of good crop 
prospects was missing, exceedingly high 
prices and a large carry-over from the year 
before furnished alleviating circumstances. 
Record earnings for industrial, railroad, and 
shipping corporations helped, and a plen- 
tiful supply of money at low rates made 
speculation easy to engage in. October's 
long string of million and over share days 
attest to the fact that the opportunity did 
not go abegging. Certain technical in- 
dications suggest that the large public 
participation of September and so far into 
October was taken advantage of by those 
who had stocks on hand, which had cost 
them considerably less than prevailing 
quotations, to exchange them with an over- 
eager public for real money. Perhaps 
these indications are misleading, but the 
dramatic ease in which prices tend to de- 
cline on the receipt of bad news would seem 
to confirm the distribution theory.” 


UNEXAMPLED BANK CLEARINGS 


Under the above title Bradstreet’s pre- 
sents a statement of bank clearings for 
October, ‘‘a month of superabundant ac- 
tivity in trade, unparalleled movements in 
industry, extraordinarily high prices for 
commodities, remarkable speculation, rec- 
ord dividends, unusually good collections, 
and unequaled wages.’’ Because of these 
conditions, bank clearings in October in 
this country ‘“‘surpassed any previous 
monthly level.’’ For the first time in the 
history of the country payments through 
the leading clearing- houses exceeded the 


$25,000,000 mark, and were ‘‘far and 
away the largest ever recorded.” It 


matters not whether one considers the 
statistics supplied by New York City or 
those which came from the country outside; 
the results are the same, new high points 
being conspicuous. In comments on the 
figures, Bradstreet’s says: 


“Tn one section the propelling force has 
been $1.80 wheat, in another 18-cent cot- 
ton, in still another unexampled pay-rolls, 
and with slight modifications the story could 
be — for the country in general. 
The facts render it almost unnecessary to 
make comparison with preceding months, 
yet it is not amiss to point out that the sum 
just set forth excels by 12.5 per cent. the 
previous high-water mark touched in Sep- 
tember, while disclosing a gain of 26.8 per 
cent. over the extraordinary total for Octo- 
ber, 1915, and indicating increases of 119 
per cent. and 63 per cent., respective ly, over 
the corresponding month in 1914 and 1913 5. 

“Twenty-six of the more important cities 
established new monthly high records, con- 
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rish, spicuous in this respect being New York, 
riod Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
ures Kansas City, Pittsburg, San Francisco, 
rhile Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Omaha, 
one New Orleans, Seattle, Denver, Providence, 
mo- Savannah, Atlanta, Memphis, Richmond, 
; its Salt Lake City, and Spokane. It is note- 
the worthy that the total for New Orleans, 
low- $155,285,131, displaces the old high record 
the of February, 1904, while the showing for 
rket Providence eclipses that set up in October, 
of 1913, with Memphis indicating the largest 
ex- total since November, 1911, and Spokane 
rent the heaviest since October, 1912. New | 
York City’s exhibit for October, $15,711,-_ | 
; so 195,935, establishes, of course, a new high 
the lev el, one that reflects an increase of 9.4 per 
rear cent. over September, of 23.3 per cent. 
just over October, 1915, of 180 per cent. over 
ked the like month in 1914, and of 80 per cent. 
“om over October, 1913. 
lur- ‘Outside of New York, bank clearings | 
q on, . . 
urly for the month of October aggregated $9,- When Physician Meant 
op- 727,349,371, a sum that creates a new high ‘< . é 99 
pull point, one representing an advance of 17 Physic—Dispenser 
ich per cent. over September, the previous 
29. record month, and of 34.2 per cent. over N Shakespeare’s time if you were sick and 
rop October, 1915. On the basis of these | went to a doctor he did one of two things. 
igh ratios the country outside of New York | He either bled you or ‘‘physicked”’ you. 
ear makes a relatively better showing than the | Physicians no longer practice bleeding. And 
2eS. metropolis. Comparison with October, in: Sen igo # ~ , 
C eee 5 1e leaders of the profession are equally 
und 1914, reveals a gain of 62 per cent., and gs nia ' Sh 
C opposed to the indiscriminate use of laxative 
en- contrast with that month in 1913 discloses - ; ; 
and cathartic drugs. In fact, the habitual use 
ude a rise of 41 per cent. £ laxatives. ts se é 
; of laxatives is now known to be one of the 
r’s ‘Following are the aggregates of clear- Sa “ae 
; ° most fruitful causes of constipation. 
LYS ings monthly at all cities, compared with 
did the like periods in four preceding years: Physicians of the highest standing prescribe 
in- b fale rs a Nujol because it relieves constipation with- 
lie ; Bix ape sao! : , out any bad after effects and without forming 
nto e 1916 Phare: Passe 1913 a | a habit. It acts in effect as an internal lubri- 
P 9.957 2 36 816 $16.06 77 . . 
ose = heck Sole age yy —— or ery | cant, preventing the bowel contents from 
ost ae... *"" 90,562 13,755 14,148 13,985 14.330 | hardening, and in this way facilitating normal 
ing ——— = a oe movements. 
er- Ist quarter $28,650 $38,978 $43,018 $43,556 $42,095 ; z 
So _ All druggists carry Nujol. Avoid substitutes. 
: ‘ Sic Oo7 < Qo9 7 5a _ L454 rT: J A . A hl 
vps April..... : 19,197 $14,922 ‘Si, 791 $14,153 $14,855 Write today for booklet, ‘“The Rational Treat- 
‘he May.... 20,510 14,524 13,061 13,980 14,708 | ‘ So oe a ee F 
“a pom 20.472 14029 13841 13580 13519 | ment of Constipation’’ using coupon below. 
om 2d quarter.. $60,179 $43,485 $41,693 ‘$41,713 "$43,082 “Ty AKT . Vy 
eee pe eiaceies STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
July.... . $19,2é $14,835 $14,285 $1: $13,847 (New Jersey) 
Aug. . 19,621 14,194 9,840 3 Bayonne New Jersey 
Sept y < 
3d quarter... 
re- ; | 
" Oct 5,4 $20,061 
for Nov. veces 19,249 
1C- Dec ee } 
in 4th quarter. ..... $59,477 $43,830 ‘$47, 147 | 
for " RIS 82 SEES AOR TE I: # 
ies Grand total. ..... $186,277 $154,009 $168,074 $172,524 
ns, ‘‘Changes in clearings in July, August, 
se September, and October, as well as for the 
in ten months ending with the month last 
us named, are shown by sections in the fol- 
he lowing table, comparisons being with the 
oh corre sponding months in 1915: 
« ios Rec: ane ii | Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and i 
Sam “a ae es ' address plainly below. Dept. 66 ' 
l July, Aug., ept., det., ' 
r 1916 1916 1916 1916 : ' 
t New England. 52° 965. BS 1:9 ; ' 
he Middle. a> SS oa 24.2 a ee ee DT in cn tapitten ieee ain ee winw RBOR - aceiccsmtnesent 
Western sd . 33.8 37.8 45.7 46.3 
or Northwestern . 23.5 38.7 29.2 27.4 INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY SUPERSTITION rN MEBDECINE 
le; Southwestern...... 28.0 49.8 42.7 47.4 By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. | , 4 history of the A tenciful helicgs' with segaed 
Southern 27 44.8 41.8 39.4 arraT Er eT <== sANY. D aeaiani a * | to sickness and aa Gabe, a 
its Far West ~ tie 18.9 32.5 Ta) 26.8 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
| T otal, U ited iis ates. 29 pe 38 9 77 36 8 nus; authorized sromdiation, from the Comme. ae ed by oe — 
} ota OC ates. 23.4 08 4 “ud «0 L. Salinge 12mo, Cloth, 214 pag 00, nei ostpa ( 
: New York City..... 31.5 37.8 549 23.3 Personal Instruction | FUNK * WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. NEW YORK 
Outside New York.. 27.2 38.8 36.6 34.2 gp Bape 
Canadian.......... 49.7 51.5 40.4 27.2 By Mail Be » tawyer -_ 
is my rt yny'A 
a> ‘ earn 
»t- “The Southwestern group re ports the ee University Nervous Breakdowns 
} ' f x October, 1915 methods. TUITION LOW. EASY TERMS. Text books furni } 
Is 1eaviest ratio 0 gain over October » 1 15, Practical and au Rnerteative nen-tousdent Gtuese~ “yyy tx And H id Th 
: ‘ and bar. res ‘for bar or business. Over 40,000 students. nd How to Avoi em 
Id viz., 47.4 per cent., next in this respect PERSOHAL INSTMUGTION. Guorentes ~—~4 By CHARLES D. MUSGROVE. M.D. 
al. being the Western division, with a rise of falling fo. pane, bar exams, “SPECIAL REDUCED TuTt Faris face 7 ki 
to 46.3 per cent. The South reflects an in- AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. or ‘ue In this book Dr. Musgrove covers every phase 
is crease of 39.4 per cent., the Far West one of Dept. 9408, Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO of his subject in an unusually interesting manner. 
24 T : 5 is ) eadings are: Bre mns— 
m 36.8 per cent., and the Northwest one of Some of hie eer aren oa A. o ae 
| 27.4 per cent the latter being espec ially By GEORGE E. The Danger Signal— lea th— he Value of tealt i 
he <i .& | ” o kk “ I "Th Ri ht of th Chi ld Daw SON. Ph.D. —Rewards and Penalties—The Human Engine 
p- note »worthy in view of the w heat-crop @ ig @ l ofessor of Psy- and How to Stoke It—What to Eat—How to Eat 
om shortage in that area. The Middle group To Be Well Born” = _ 2 eae Food—How Much Food to Take—Fresh Air—Ex- 
a indicates a rise of 24.2 per cent., while the Box) ercise—Baths and Bathing — Rest—Sleep— Holi- 
19 \ Ne »w England shows one of 15.2 per cent. A popular new book sen. days—Recreation—Hobbies—Work—Worry, Etc. 
er ‘*For ten months of the current Cé ulendar on the Science of selection = w se reper ~ r2mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.07. 
3. ° year the grand total for all cities is $205,- L2mo. loth. Te net; post FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
es 631,345,892, a sum that surpasses the show- Funk & Wagnalls Co. 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
n- ing made for any full year of the past, and | 5. 354-60 Fourth Ave.N.Y. 
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HERE is no typewriter in the world that is 

operated daily at the speed of an Oliver. 

Every machine as completed is tested by a 
Mechanical Operator to a speed of 800 strokes a 
minute, which is 50 per cent higher than the 
human hand has ever reached. 


The keys respond to the slight- 
est touch. Olivers are built to 


And not for a minute’s quick 
burst only, but for so long a 
time that the absolute speed be everlastingly at it without 
perfection of every machine is the least upkeep cost. 
repeatedly proven. We 


x prove these statements 
No speed contest ever con- 


every day. 600,000 sold. 









































reflects a rise of 40.6 per cent. over the 
corresponding period in 1915. Totals for 
the ten months’ period at New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Detroit; Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Omaha, Atlanta, Louisville, Buffalo, 
and Denver exceed those set up in the best 
of previous years, the whole twelve months 
included. New York City’s bank clearings 
for the ten months ending with October, 
$125,991 ,666,695, not only excel the showing 
for the like time last year by 46.4 per cent., 
but also eclipse the record total for 1915 
by 14 percent. Outside of New York, bank 
clearings for the ten completed months of 
this year aggregate $79,639,679,197, a new 
high level for the period, and one exhibit- 
ing a rise of 30.9 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding time in 1915.” 


THE GROWING COST OF CITY 
GOVERNMENT 


Figures compiled by the Census Bureau 
still indicate a persistent drift of popula- 
tion to cities, there having been in twelve 
years a gain of over 38 per cent. by 146 
cities. Bradstreet’s takes these figures as 
a starting point from which to present 
some interesting details as to the growing 
cost of city government. In the same 
years that saw this gain in population of 
over 38 per cent., the general departmental 
expenses of the same cities increased from 










































ived , triad of $278,173,930 to $546,568,203, or over 96 a 
ceived is such a trial of a ma- Ae 2 ‘ / , a ; ae % 
chine as the Oliver in its regular Its work has distinction and per cent., so that the general expenses of 3 
rate elegance. It is the typewriter | these cities nearly doubled in twelve years. Pp 
Speed competitions for oper aristocrat of the world. | Other points brought out in the article pe 
p : » . . . o 
ators demonstrate merely the Business logic is inevitably include the following: 
relative speed of the operator Oliver. “] i ei 1 F € 
and not the efficiency of the Three of the four largest busi- | t may be of interest to set down for t] 
machine seit ds Gm aaeaiiny aan tine the purpose of closer comparison the fe 
Sk a oe pg setae ace y several items included under the head of d 
sa aa ying in lista general departmental expenses for the two fi 
years marking the limits of the period h 
Tue Ourver Typewrirer CoMPANY under review. They are given in the fol- t! 
, he aed lowing table: 2 
1398 Oliver Typewriter Building nse o 
Chicago : GeneraL DepaRTMENTAL Expenses For 146 Crtrzs 3 
Year 1903 Year 1915 F 
569 | ‘ 
General government 
Police department cake eueike Dp 
Fire department Ss > 
All other protection to person e 
and property ee 5,446,198 10,548,745 9 
Be O NVE R AT { N | THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every Health conservation........... 4,740,211 12 122,947 5 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. Sanitation or promotion of c 
«tr, sei ans iad ee sale 
WHAT TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT a. Ce eee a 
by Mary Greer Conklin. An attractively written plea See That Reel Charities, hospitals, and cor- 
for a closer observance of the niceties that make con- rections .-........20..: u 
versation a charm and a delight. Shows how the tact- SAR Ee eee Oo 
ful talk which succeeds in a drawing-room will also give (2 RNS 0:5 eohecoetnet ences t 
amana subtle power in business. Enlivened with felic- 2 F NN. 55 ics ewapenwde eds 
itous quotations and shrewd comment. Indispensable : Pensicns and gratuities...... | ti 
tothe socially ambitious. 12mo, cloth, 186 pp.,75 cents | THE WORLD’S GREATEST SEWING DEVICE "5 ae | fi 
net; by mail, 83c. Sews anything. $1.00 Postpaid. . | ' 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York | °- 4. Myers Company, 6312 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. BOM cas caiasnedaoes $278,173,930  $546,568,203 I 
e 
‘‘A comparison of the figures above n 
given for the years mentioned shows that = . 
while, as has been said, the total in 1915 was ; e 
not far from double that for 1903, certain of ; a 
he nn an the items exhibit a greater ratio of increase “ 
for the period, the amounts for 1915 being’ r 
more than double those for the earlier year. 7 
Who Can Do This From Memory Among these items appear the cost of the t 
; general government of the cities and the P 
expenses for health conservation, sanita- € 
. ° ° 5 | j sharities spitals an nwronts S 5 
— Give the population of any place in America of over 5,000. tion, charities, hospitals and corrections, : 
—Give every important date in world-history schools, recreation, pensions and gratuities, | 
—He has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away in his brain. | and all other or miscellaneous expenditures. 2 
r It will not escape attention that with the | 
William Berol is not a mental freak, but a su- | ter what your occupation, eemtiam all het elena ey Mes oo Be f 
preme living example of what |his simple, easily | or where you are located, exceptlo . é rg al ¢ Inistre ' 
learned System of Memory Training will do for any | William Berol can teach his / scall tion, these items of expense are for the 
average man or woman. It is the' only memory sys- | fascinating System to you by mail, just as practically most part incurred for financing what may h 
tem, the practical value of which is publicly demon- | as it is being taught in leading educational institutions ce dete tee abated nel Ronen 2 tae A , 
strated by the teacher and advanced pupils. No mat- | in New York and elsewhere. ye tvermec ne =social anc é ari 
‘cc 29 . sides of the cities’ activities as contrasted 
| Forgot! Explains—But It Does Not Excuse with the more fundamental duties of pro- : 
You can not succeed in life if you have a weak | names, faces, dates, prices, telephone numbers; it tecting life and property and caring | for ‘. 
memory. It is always a handicap. If your memory | will correct mind-wandering; you will be able to re-- the public ways. Among the activ ities 
is poor, let this man strengthen it. He ley will. — the - ro of — - plays = mentioned as having more than doubled in 
A ther definite benefits, the Bero stem | need never depend upon notes. lew ERE AG ee aC PE of Sate 
is ndonere Traian <aF acs van to 2 rer ts daily at home is all the time required. expense, public educ 7 cuts the a 
Full particulars of this man’s wonderful memory and our special offer to you mailed free in sealed figure as respects cost, ut the increase IOI - 
envelop. Ask for them to-day.. If you have a friend who needs this training, include his name, too the period eovered is only 100.7 per cent., 
e > ote ° ) 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dept. 878, NEW YORK CITY while the cost of general administration : 
has increased by over 103 per cent., that of | 
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y, per cent., that . a conservation over = ig 
2 155 per cent., that of recreation over 173 = = 
4 per cent., that of pensions and gratuities = The Joy of Owning Good Tools = 
st about 251 per cent., and that of all other = : = 
hs activities over 203 per cent. With these = Remember’ how wonderful your first work, a good level, atry square,combina- = 
* increme nts in cost may be contrasted the = jack knife seemed? You can vibrate the _ tion pliers, a bench grinder—all of these = 
. increases of not quite 63 per cent. in the = same chord any time you like by buying are a joy to own and use. = 
*t expenses of the police departments and 75 = agoodtool, Not a cheap little cast iron And you can buy them all for the = 
« per cent. in those of the fire departments. = bargain affair but a tool that is built like price of a theatre party. = 
13 ‘The fact that’ municipal expenditures = a fine piece of machinery —accurate to a Goodell-Pratt tools are esteemed by = 
‘k have increased at a greater ratio than = thousandth of an inch, made of finest mechanics all over the world for their = 
of population involves, of course, an increase = __imetaland high- eng ses | — 2 
= in the expenditure per capita. We find, = ily tempered, ca Pa finish anc = 
t- for example, that such an increase has = b ri lliantly G '@) fe) 8) 2 | ‘ | efficiency. = 
ee occurred not only in the total of all ex- = finished. e. pend for story, = 
penses but in each individual item, tho = Here are two RATT phe. > * = 
the increase has not been constant in every = splendid tools which solves the = 
ease as respects some of the intervening = ~~ ought gecblom of Rome = 
years. Thus the total per capita net pay- = oe m ever 1500 GOOD TOOLS ; 5 tos = 
ments for expenses other than those of pub- = home. A little 1500 G O OD TO OLS it te in every = 
lic-service enterprises increased from $13.19 = bench vise is ; home. = 
” in 1903 to $18.45 in 1915. During the same = useful. A hack Partial List of = 
oi period the per capita expenses of the gen- = saw for sawing GCooeetT ret = 
7@ eral government increased from $1.46 to = metal, a hand vi — nai = 
16 $2.10; those of the police department, from = drill for heavy Drills Lathes = 
us $1.80 to $2.08; of the fire department, from = Hocksaws = 
it $1.30 to $1.63; of health conservation, = ~afieg = 
eg from $0.22 to $0.40; of sanitation, from = ag a = 
wf $0.99 to $1.46; of highways, from $1.64 to = Bit-Braces = 
‘ $2.06; of charities, hospitals, and correc- = — = 
of 9 3 = S ipers = 
tions, ‘from $0.86 to $1.26; of schools, from = Automatic Squares = 
al $3.86 to $5.58; of libraries, from $0.19 to = = 
m $0.24; of recreation, from $0.35 to oe. = Screw Mr: Punch = 
16 and of miscellaneous activities, from = : .. = 
of $0.27 to $0.61. The increase in the total = Driver Automatic = 
5, per capita expenses for all items with the = No. 111 Drill = 
le exception of public-service enterprises was = ° = 
39.9 per cent. = $1.50 $1.50 = 
‘*Speaking generally, the total per capita = = 
: expenditures rise with the populations of = = 
: the cities, and the same is _ with. a = Drives a screw You place the drill = 
if few exceptions, of the expenditures for in- = with a push. Mov- point and push. = 
dividual items. The cities are divided into = SS : The hand ce = 
i ; sai = ing a knob reverses ne handle re = 
: five groups, the first comprising those = mee x alee os ae = 
d PB Tag: : tty . = + or can be unds, a spiral twist = 
having 500,000 inhabitants or over in 1915, = a drives the drill through = 
- the second having a population of from = changed to a sta- an inch of solid oak \ E 
300,000 to 500,000, the third from 100,000 a tionary screw driver. $0 scents, 8 Asie = 
to 300,000, the fourth from 50,000 to 100,- = Has three inter- points of different sizes \\ = 
: 000, and the fifth from 30,000 to 50,000. changeable blades. sm handle. \ 
é For the last-mentioned group of cities the ; 
71 per ate 4 os pean: in 1915 to Goodell-Pratt Company Greenfield, Massachusetts 
0 $12.84 n the fourth group they amount- = — = 
ed to $12.96, in the third to $15.12, in the SHUODNAUUNUNNAUINUNNUUNAUNNUUNUUNNUENUENUOQNUON ONO UOLONNU ENN dOAU EAU TED EMO OOA EAD EAD EOD EOD ODEO AAAS 
“ second to $21.89, and in the first group, 





comprising the largest cities, they amounted 
5 to $22.43. 

. “The figures last set forth are based 
7 upon the totals for the whole numbe 


of 204 cities, comprising all having cae NGM ROY 7.4 8 (8 IGN ITION 


; than 30,000 inhabitants each in 1915. Of 
1 | these, fifty-eight were necessarily omitted 4 IG] t é \ 
7 from the comparisons given above for the 


period since 1903, for the reason, as already 
explained, that comparable statistics were 
Q not available. To make the record com- 


plete, it should be mentioned that the total You Must Economize! 
S | expenses of the whole number of cities for . 
f | all general departments amounted to $578,- ; You use more current for lights and operate your 
206,186. Fante ates nnd tuleh sovenine ; starter more frequently in cold weather, yet you do 
y receipts amounting to § ,380,311, anc - . 2 . 
F governmental cost payments amounting “6 < the a. of driving that keeps your battery 
to $1,080,141,126. The governmental cost a ; : 
payments included the $578,206,186 for The Automatic Switch enables Connecticut Auto- 
. —— of general a. $43,822,- matic Ignition to conserve battery current at all times 
otees. and $128, 526 868 ‘a a and prevents waste through oversight or neglect. 
total of $750,555,565 for expenses and in- The device shown here identifies this switch and marks 


terest. They comprised also $329,585,561 the cars equipped with Connecticut Automatic Ignition. 


for outlays, under which term is included 
the cost of properties, including land, CONNECTICUT 2anuoxE COMPANY 
| buildings and equipment, and public im- Meriden Conn, 
, provements more or less permanent in . 

character which are acquired or construct- 
ed by the cities for use in the exercise of 
their municipal functions or in connection 
with the business enterprises undertaken 
by them. It will be found by comparing 
the figures that while the revenue receipts 
of the 204 cities exceeded the payments for 
expenses and interest by $189,829,746, the 
governmental cost payments, including the 
outlays, exceeded the revenue receipts by 


This is the “Device of Efficiency.’’ 




















More and more sunny 
Southern California 
is attracting those 
who want a winter 
home 


¢ ¢ Sd o Sd 


It’s nice to have your 
own bungalow or villa 
at Pasadena San 
Diego + Santa Bar- 


bara or elsewhere + 


7 


It’s pleasant to come 
back again year after 
year to ‘“*home-sweet-~ 
home” along palm- 
bordered avenues + + 


That's the supreme test 
of any resort country 


Four daily California trains, in- 
cluding California Limited; also 
Santa Fe de-Luxe, weekly in winter. 
Enroute visit Petrified Forest + the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona ¢ and 
Castle Hot Springs « * Hawaii 
_ afterwards « Fred Harvey Meals 


Booklets of trip and trains on request 


W.]J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr.,A.T.&S.F.Ry. 


1064 Railway Exchange Chicago 


| at $2, 
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$139,755,815. The lands, buildings, and 
equipment employed or beld by the general 
departments of cities last year were aed 
576,491,410, those reported for mu- 
nicipal-service enterprises were valued at 
$20,408,059, and the properties of public- 
service enterprises were valued at $1,- 


| 483,052,391.” 





EUROPE’S GREAT NEED OF LUMBER 
AFTER THE WAR 


That Europe will need supplies in many 
things from this country after the war 
has been commonly admitted. One of the 
chief of these needs apparently will be 
lumber, at least that is the view of Dr. 


Edward E. Pratt of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. He believes 


that during the first year after the war 
Europe will call on us and other nations 
for a billion dollars’ worth of lumber. One 
ean foresee how, in the reconstruction of 
devastated regions, especially in France 
and Belgium, there would be a great need 
of lumber in the building of houses to 
replace the many stone structures destroyed 
in the war. Dr. Pratt’s views were ex- 
prest in an address at Portland, Oregon, 
late in October. Other points in it are 
these: 


“Tf the war should end in December, 
which is hardly likely, and lumber im- 
ports into Europe should in the meantime 
show no increase, there will be at the close 
of 1916 an estimated deficit in the normal 
European lumber supplies of some $400,- 
000,000. This is entirely outside of the 
great additional needs for lumber due to 
the actual destruction of the war. No 
one knows at present the amount of 
lumber that will be needed by France, 
Belgium, Poland, and other countries 
which have suffered directly from the war, 
to replace ruined buildings, railroads, 
bridges, ete. There can_ be little doubt 
that this amount will run into large figures 
and that hundreds of millions’ worth of 
general-purpose lumber will be called for as 
soon as the great European struggle is 
ended. It has been estimated in Europe 
that at least $400,000,000 worth of lumber 
will be needed for this purpose. Add the 
$400,000,000 deficit in the normal demand. 
This seems to indicate that a total of 
$800,000,000 worth of lumber over and 
above the usual demand of $580,000,000 
will have to be supplied to Europe by the 
lumber-producing countries. Allowance 
must of course be made for buildings 
that will never be replaced. Allowance 
must also be made for curtailment of con- 
sumption due to enforced economy, and 
$380,000,000 ‘would seem ample for those 
purposes. So it seems likely that in the 
year following the war there will be a 
demand for a billion dollars’ worth of 
lumber in Europe. 

“Tt is easy to anticipate what countries 
will compete for the privilege of supplying 
this lumber. We can not expect to do all 
the business. We shall be lucky if we are 
able to do even a major part of the busi- 
ness. In the year 1913 we shipped more 
wood products than any other country in 
the world, amounting to a total of $115,- 
000,000 worth in allt. In the same year 
Russia shipped $88,000,000 worth; Sweden, 
$84,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $68, 000, 
000; Canada, $50,000,000; Finland, $47,- 
000,000; Germany, $26,000,000; Norway, 
$24,000,000; Roumania, $5,000,000. The 
total European exportation, therefore, 
amounted to $392,000,000, and the com- 
bined Canadian and American exporta- 
tions amounted to $165,000,000, making 
a total from these, the chief lumber- 
exporting countries of the world, of ap- 
proximately $550,000,000. Of course, all 
this lumber did not go to Europe; Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, and Austria shipped 
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lm Glew ater lal halls 
HUMIDOR? 





Humidor 
10% x7% 
x 4%. 


Your first order for 50 Detrick Per- 
fecto Cigars at $2.50 brings you this 
metal made, Muhogany finished, 
handsome, durable _ cigar-keeping 
humidor. I am offering it as an in- 
ducement for you to try my cigars— 
its value prohibits giving it with any 
but the trial offer. 


Detrick’s 
Perfecto Cigars 


are of the finest possibile quality, im- 
ported Sumatra wrapper, rich, even 
burning, hand made by experts. Di- 
rect from factory to you—you get 
the middieman’s profit. Cigars their 
equal, cost you 10c each at your 
dealers. 







rder a box 
My Proposition of 80 Detrick 
Perfectos at $2.50, stating color 
preferred, and ! wihoend with the 
cigars, the handsome, useful 
humidor as described above, all 
charges prepaid. Sample these 
cigars just as freely as you wish 
—tet your friends try them—if they 
are not up to your expectations— 
if you are not delighted with their 
quality, return the remaining ci- 
gars and the humidor and we will 











willingly pay back your $2.50. 
You need not send money in advance if 
you have commer: ial rating. 
m so sure of the merits of my cigars—so 
: pe aa) that you will war nt tos mone Sa m reg- 
rly—so sure you wi oot Re est smok 
EXACTSIZE, | for your money you have ever hnd—that to 
THE IDEAL get you to TRY THEM, Tam, siving ee this 
GIFT FOR Any | Humidor. 
\CCASION is is no qouthfal concern—I have been 
50 Perfecto Ci in business thirty years and refer you to 
rs and this omme: nol ameney for my in ancial re- 
eautiful Hum sponsibility, . F. DET 
idor, makes a DETRICK, Pres. 
od gifh” Order DETRICK CIGAR CO. 
the outfit sent} 126S.Ludlow St. Dayton, O. 
to your friends] On orders west of Rocky Mts,, add 50c ex- 
= send me your ra for delivery of humidor. 
~ Descriptive literature sent on request. 














MIND, RELIGION AND HEALTH 

A Practical Exposition of the Emmanuel Movement, showing how 
its principles can be applied in promoting health and curing disease. 
By Dr. Robert _— “Dx mald, Minister of the Washington Avenues 
Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 12mo, Cloth. $1.30, net; by mail, $1.42. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 


me) OL Fe USE YOUR SPARE TIME 
se-VelC3;88 EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


The best System for Beginners: a 
Post-graduate Course for Stenographers. 
Highest World’s Record for Speed and Accuracy. 
Gréater number of ss vurt Reporters than all other systems 
combined in ten yea 
SEND FOR CATALOG—A Book of Inspiration: IT’S FREE 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOO 
Suite 3011, Schiller Bldg., 














Chicago, Illinois 


AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via Honolulu and 
Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-screw American steamers every 
21 days from San Francisco (Noy.28, Dee.19, Jan.9, Jan.80, Feb.20, 
24,ete.). Return Ist class, $837.50; 2nd class, 
1a and Japan, Ist class, $575; to Honolulu, $6 
H.E. BURNETT, ae ae New York, or 


SYDNEY | 
PATEN TS Write for How To 


SHORT LINE 
Obtain a Patent, List 
! of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books. 


sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS. & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
STUDY AT HOME 


Bec ome @ lawyer and big suc 
















Mar.13. Apr. 
including C 
Folders free 












-Be indepe ende = -bea leader. 
housands ¢ si 's are earning 
$3, 000 to $10, 000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. Je prepare you to pass bar ex- 
i ». Money refunded according 








dissatisfied. Degree 
. Thousands of successful gtu- 

dents enrolled. Low cost, easy terms. Big IL 
Library, and modern course in Public Spe’ aking ne if you enroll 
now. Set our valuable 120 page ‘‘Law Guide’ *Eviden 
books free. Send for them——now 








LaSalle sateen University, Dept. 1152-FB, Chicago 








lumber all over the world, but naturally 
the great bulk of their output went to 
Europe. 

‘In direct competition with these coun- 
tries, so favorably situated, the United 
States exported to Europe, chiefly to the 
United Kingdom and France, over $50,- 
000,000 worth of lumber and its manu- 
factured products. Of the seven European 
countries that exported lumber before the 
war, five are combatants and naturally 
their wood-cutters are at the front and their 
lumber export business at a standstill. No 
figures are obtainable for the 1915 exports 
of lumber. We know, however, that many 
of the Russian mills and mill stocks in 
Poland and in the vicinity of Riga have 
been destroyed. We also know that the 
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dioxog: CO —— 











HAT.“ feeling means just one thing — im- 


scratchy” 


of rebuilding of Poland and western Russia pending sore throat, with all its dangers and unpleas- 
or : ; ; » £ “0 A 

will absorb Russian energies for some time ‘ 15 ’ ° . . 

Mn after the close of the war. We know that antnesses. That’s the time to gargle with a solution 
ns Germany is using up her forest reserves; of Dioxogen and water. Nine times out of ten, one or 
is we know that Norway has long been over- ss! aie: ine nts will instantly arrest the trouble 

> cutting her annual growth. We ean | two such treatments will instantly arres : 


a therefore safely predict that the greatest 
y European competition will come from the | 
mills of Sweden and Finland. These | 
countries are ice-bound during six months 


and water used morning and evening makes a re- 
and purifier—a protection to the 


A little Dioxogen 
markably efficacious mouth wash 
teeth and a safeguard against those diseases originating in the mouth 














5 of the year, usually from October to May. and teeth. 

- The lumbermen of this country can read- xs i oe ; 
a ily see, therefore, the possibilities and the The Dioxogen habit is a good one to acquire. 
ot responsibilities that lie before them.” Have a bottle handy. 

F ; 

x No Hope.—A three-hundred-pound man Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, New York 
“ stood gazing longingly at the nice things 

ef displayed in a haberdasher’s window for a 

marked-down sale. A friend stopt to @ 

. inquire if he was thinking of buying shirts 

or pajamas. 

““ Gosh, no!” replied the fat man wist- 

7 fully. ‘The only thing that fits me 

if ready-made is a handkerchief. ’’—Harper’s 

od Magazine. 
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THE Cc L A R K W AY | Through the Florida Everglades 

















. See the wild beauty and strange sights of trop- 
- Meets Every Roy A] the Most Crit- font Florida by taking pee bh 
he Everglades, across © echobee e 

You are Sure to Come Again. largest fresh water lake in this region, and down 





ical. 
SMALL GROUPS UNDER ESCORT the beautiful Caloosahatchee River. Make this 
trip the feature of your sojourn in Florida. Boat 
JAP AN AND CHINA connects Fort Leuterenie on n East Coast with vost 
B ite tl 
February and March, via Honolulu and Manila Sein, passing 4, Pot uti 
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‘ Id include th 
real | January 27, East and West Coasts . Fotis Piatt sand zate | 
= Frank O. Clark, Times Bidg., New York | Lomesatercometane, Fe eae, eerie Sapeeny 
RE , , <; Travel Department an- 
— TOURIST BOOK FREE nounces A Cruise to the 
E SOUTH AMERICA es es ene West Indies visiting Cuba, | maintains exceptionally good service 
N Tour leaves New York tourist attractions of Jamaica, Panama, Costa the year round to 
| February 3, 1917. Visit : Rica. 
a eight countries, Falls of the The State of Washington 24 restful days away from Winter in 
a. Iguazu, The Andes, Land of See its snow capped moun- ic American T 
th t imeval f rs a the romantic American Tropics. 
y. he Incas, Panama Canal, slonai peice " land 7 Luxurious steamer under 
ns Cuba, etc. Send for par- + ag hem dies: seas, the American Flag. Numer- CUBA — GEORGIA 
' ticulars and itinerary. Write ous shore excursions, Pinehurst, Southern Pi 
inenurs outhe ines. 
“ 1 — $290 and upwards _ d 
WALTER H. WOODS CO., 84 Journal Building, Boston | 1, M. Howell, Sec. of State, Dept. A, Olympia, Wash. ‘dh tor Maat, Camden, Columbia, Savannah 
| American Express Company Additional train commencing Jan. 3 
| 66 Broadway, New York The all Pullman, all steel 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES -— 
Lv. New York - - + = 6:20 P.M. 
“ > , 
CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN os W. Philadelphia - - 8:48 P.M. 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false | 24 escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn Baltimore - - + - 11:15 P.M 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old | the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- « (Washington - - 
E gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new My aA gg soe oll Kew, opporvanities so prof- Sleepers ready 10 P.M. )12: 30 N’ht 
roken, any false teeth, with or without go 2 s eT M. 
= | any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, Ar. Palm Beach 6:30 A. 
| tate Street, Detroit, Mich. Two luxurious 24 day cruises on spe- Miami 3 «6s « 2 
To 56 State Street, c 
} or auto magneto points, nothing too large or cially chartered American steamers to - 
List too small. We send value in cash on receipt oe Jamaica, Panama and Teste Rice, Belleair - - - © += 7:10 A.M. 
= of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- | AGENTS AND SALESMEN WA WANTED Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 2 “* St. Petersburg - 7:45 A.M. 
- pense chosté ou ae te selnged win ten —__—_—_ FOREIGN TOU rea we - edt, RS 
% days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- | Sa1.ESMAN. — $6,000 Accidental Death, RS ne day and two nights en route: porsing 
t SALESMAN. ‘ s fro stoi di lo, and afternoo' 
ks pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. $30.00 Weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 Frequent departures during the winter Sei Pitts burg connect. 5 eseoaaenia 
, C. Weekly Sick Benefit, $10.50 ye: arly, half and early spring for South America, Ja- 
—_ TYPEWRITER BARGAINS amount $5.50. $250,000 deposited Insurance pan and China, and South Sea I slands | Get our Resort, Hotel, Golf and Sports Guide 
= anieiea Department. E xperience unnecessary, steady and Australasia, at northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, Phila 
- Largest stock of Typewriters in America. pie 28 : seismic ssiaiaions Newark, wet Also Tours to California —, Baltimore, Washington or 
n : ee T ~ e ivers > = <a 
r pale ~ gor gy ——- ——-. PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS || RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. || w. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
, turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere . Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 1184 Broadway, New York 
, applying rent on price; free trial. Installment | Many well-known patents—the kind that man- New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 
4 pay ments if desired, Write for catalogue 125, | ufacturers buy—made our reputation as “the —_ _ 





(Estab. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TYPEWRITER. EMPORIUM 
1892), 34-36. West Lake St., 


ADVERTISING 








WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., 
31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Attorneys who obtain Patents that Protect.’ 
Write us for ev vidence. Inventor's reliable 
book free. R.S.& A. B. LACEY,88 Barrister 
Building, W: aioe D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured throwh me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help re martet your 
invention. Advice free. Owen, 45 


SOUTH AMERICA 


TOUR de LUXE] 


Leaving N.Y. Jan. 20th, 1917 


Tour inclades points out of erdary and aay fom bse ths ving mative peoples ia ime 
conditions—wonderful 


boat, auto and railroad rides 


through marvelous scenery. 


Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine—across the wonderful Andes—Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Panama and Havana. 


Illustrated descriptive 


Itinerary s 





Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


request 





McCANN’S TOURS 


1328 B’ way 
New York 
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A Scotchman Started It 


N a dull, rainy day 

in Glasgow, many 
years ago, a Scotchman 
wearing an odd-look- 
ing cloak sauntered 
along in the drizzle. 


His good neighbors 
wondered what he 
could beabout. Doubt- 
less they thought him 
daft. Little did they 
know how much he 
was to add to the future 
comfort of the world. 
For this was the first 
practical test of Charles 
Macintosh’s discovery 
that rubber could be 
fabricated. 


Rainproof coats came into favor very 
slowly. Rubber was expensive, the 
wearing qualities of the rubberized 
fabrics of that day were poor, and the 
styles were hideous. The old caped 
“macintosh” soon grew brittle and 


leaked. 


What an improvement today! 


The United States Rubber Company 
makes weather coats of standard, well 
proved, durable materials, tailored to 
satisfy every taste. Among 
them are weather coats for 
all people and all services— 
from the light-weight gar- 
ments that modish women 
wear to the heavy storm coats 
used for hard work—or play. 


The making of thou- 
sands and thousands of 
weather coats is a great 
business by itself. But 
it is only one of the 
many activities of the 
United States Rubber 
Company, the largest 
rubber manufac- 
turer in the world. 


Included in the out- 
put of its 47 factories 
are also all styles of 
rubber footwear, 
canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, tires for auto- 
mobiles, motor 
trucks and all other 
vehicles, druggists’ 

rubber goods, insulated wire, soles 
and heels, belting, hose, packing, 
mechanical and moulded rubber 
goods of every description. 


To furnish this vast output the 
United States Rubber Company has 
built up an immense organization, 
based on a foundation laid 74 years 
ago. Some of its units are especially 
skilled and equipped for the produc- 
tion of one kind of rubber goods, 

some for another. But every 
unit in the United States 
Rubber System is guided and 
dominated by-this funda- 
mental policy: the stand- 
ard of quality must be 
maintained. 


United States Rubber Company 











